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Art.  I.  1.  Journal  of  a  Passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Ailantu\ 
cnissinp  th«  Anilos  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Peru,  and  de- 
MMMidiiitf  the  Piver  Marafion  or  Amazon.  By  Henry  Lister  Maw, 
fJoiit.  H.N.  Bvo.  pp.  xvi.  4HB.  Price  I2i.  London.  1H20. 

'2.  Journal  tfi'  a  Poyaee  to  Peru:  a  Passaiajc  across  the  ('ordillern  of  the 
.\iides,  in  the  Winter  of  IP27»  jM*rformed  on  Foot  in  the  Snow  ; 
and  a  Journey  acrasa  the  Pampas.  By  Lieut,  (’liarles  Brand,  H.N. 
Jh’o.  pp.  xvi.  London. 

3.  Poush  Sot  vs  taken  during  some  rapid  Journeifs  across  the  Pampas 
and  among  the  Andes.  By  Capt.  F.  B.  Head.  12mo.  pp.  xii. 
322.  Price  i)s.  tid.  Ijondon. 

4.  Sketches  of  Huenos  Apres  and  Chile,  By  Samuel  Haigh.  Hvo. 
pp.  xviii.  BIB.  Price  12.r.  London. 

I  F  it  he  true,  that  Cleograplty  is  a  science  hut  little  attended 
*  to  in  thi.s  country,  if  we  have  no  (ireooraphical  Society  and 
no  Malte  Brun,  the  materials  for  completing  and  correcting  our 
scieiuitic  systems,  the  substantial  accessions  to  our  topographi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  which  have  been  so  rapidly  accumuiating  upon 
our  hands,  liave  been  obtained  chiefly  by  the  enterpri.se  of 
British  travellers.  Not  a  (piarter  of  the  world,  scarcely  a  king¬ 
dom  in  any  corner  of  the  globe,  can  he  mentioned,  which  has  not 
been  traversed,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  by  some  adventiirou.s 
British  officer,  or  reconnoitered  by  some  British  missionary.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  all  our  Travellers  have  not  been  Hum¬ 
boldts  or  Hel>ers.  A  very  large  proportion  have  l)een  but 
slenderly  qualified  to  turn  to  the  best  account  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  oiiservation  and  inquiry.  But  there  is  a  reileeming 
feature  in  the  slightest  and  most  superficial  of  the  numberlesM 
journals  and  sketches  with  which  the  press  has  teemed ;  and 
that  is.  the  unpretending  good  sense  which  may,  we  think,  be 
fairly  set  down  as  a  national  characteristic,  and  which  well  atones 
for  the  absence  of  more  .shewy  qualities.  An  ICnglish  traveller 
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is  j»t*ni*raliN  a  mailer  ol'  iacl  man,  who  makes  it  his  bnsinoss  to 
^ee  N^ith  his  own  eves,  not  earing  iiiueli  what  other  eyes  have 
seen  the  same  things  befuie  him  ;  and,  as  he  draws  hnt  little 
ni>u!i  eilher  his  memory  or  his  imagination,  we  can  the  more 
securely  Irusl  lo  his  unvarnUhed  report,  lie  may  not  be  more 
veracious  than  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  hut  we  can  better 
trual  lo  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  the  fidelity  of  Ins 
im|)iessions.  I  le  may  not  always  know'  what  to  look  for,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  what  he  saw,  had  an  actual  existence.  If  he  blunders 
in  ealehin;(  the  names  of  men  and  ihini's,  he  iloes  not  alter  them 
hu'  ihe  sake  of  euphony,  ilis  aecounts  of  battles  are  not  hnU 
Ic'tin.s;  his  tiescriplions  are  m>t  rhapsi»dies.  Mud  huts,  iti  his 
p.*^es.  are  iu>t  collates,  nor  are  hills,  nnmntains.  In  fact,  we  look 
to  an  Knj^lish  traveller  for  at  least  genuine  information,  and  are 
not  often  ilisappoinled. 

'I’he  first  voluiui*  on  our  list  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  account  of  a  route  of  which  we  have  no  im>re  recent 
ilesciiption  than  that  furnished  by  .M.  ("ondamine,  wlio  de- 
vet  iuled  the  Anurzons  in  the  year  17  Uk  I/ieut.  Maw  was  not 
.iwaic  tbnl  be  bad  been  so  I’ar  anticipated  in  his  enterprise, 
lu'ing  about  to  return  from  Lima  to  Lngland  in  Nov.  lSi27,  he 
wa>  given  ti>  umlerstand,  he  says,  that  a  route  across  i*eru,  and 
down  the  river  Maranon  (or  Amazons),  though  little  known,  was 
supposed  to  be  practicable;  and  be  was  told,  moreover,  that 
the  I’ritisb  mereiiants  on  the  coast  were  anxious  to  obtain  in- 
formaiitm  respecting  the  countries  of  Inlciior  Fern.  Ainbilious 
to  tihtain,  or  at  least  to  merit  dislinclion,  our  naval  oiUcer  re- 
solvtal,  il  Ilis  su]H‘rior  ollicers  would  give  their  consent,  lo  make 
the  alliMupt  at  his  own  expense.  Some  persons  would  have 
persuadeil  him,  that  the  passage  was  scarcely  more  diiiieuit  than 
a  journey  fnnn  London  to  lulinburgh,  while  the  majority  of 
tlu»>e  lo  wiiom  he  mentioned  his  intention,  deuouneed  the  uu- 
dei  taking  as  rash  and  im]>racticahle.  .VII  that  he  could  infei 
lium  these  conlrailielory  accounts,  was,  that  the  passage  was 
ju)»ihle,  and  that  information  respecting  tlie  countries  in  tlie 
route,  was  partieularly  desirable.  Having,  therefore,  obtained 
the  bauciion  of  bis  superior  olHcer  and  of  tlie  Peruvian  autho- 
l  ilii  s,  be  determineil  upon  the  enterprise. 

Vl  fruxillo,  trom  which  his  journey  into  the  Interior  com¬ 
menced,  Lieiil.  Maw  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  com^uinioDy 
an  Lnglish  merchant  tU  the  name  of  I  linde,  who  was  master  of 
the  Npani.'h  language,  which  he  himself  knew  very  imperfectly* 
Alter  leaving  I'ruxiilo,  the  route  ascends  the  valley  of  Chicami 
noilhwanl  and  eastward,  and  passes  over  several  ridges,  the 
routs  of  the  C'oidillera,  till  it  at  length  ascends  to  the  elevated 
muttjjii  or  table  land  of  Caxamarca.  It  is  reported  to  hat* 
beiMi  from  the  hot  baths  alx>ut  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  this 
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rilv,  that  the  last  fncA  was  rarricci  on  a  throne  of  soliil  rroW  to 
meet  the  troachcrons  Spaninnl.  'rhis  throne  is  lielievecl  to  have 
been  thrown  hy  th('  IVnivians  into  the  crater  of  tlie  hoilinrr 
hprin^s.  On  the  17th  of  Dereniher,  our  I'ravollors  let>  Oa\a- 
marca,  and  on  tin*  following  day,  ascended  a  second  cordillera. 
Sear  the  snininit  of  this  ridge,  they  began  to  fall  in  with  nu- 
meroim  springs  on  all  si<les  of  the  mountains.  A  small  circle  of 
trees  and  hrushw’ood  marks  the  position  of  each  spring;  and 
their  waters  uniting,  form  mountain  streams  that  rush  along  the 
valleys,  ultimately  flowing  into  the  westernmost  branch  of  the 
Amazons.  Several  liolh^ws  were  noticed,  which  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  craters.  I'rom  the  summit  of  a  third  ridge,  the 
first  .aght  was  obtained  of  the  Marahon.  Nothing  on  earth  or 
water,  Lieut.  Maw  says,  could  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the 
sfcenery.  'The  rain  was  clearing  off,  while  a  perfect  and  brilliant 
rainbow  extended  across  the  river,  here  ahont  sixty  yards  in 
breadth,  and  rushing  between  mountains,  the  summits  of  whicli 
were  hidden  in  the  clouds  on  which  the  extremes  of  the  how 
rested.  After  crossing  the  river,  the  'Travellers  ascemled  a  third 
very  rugged  pass  leading  over  the  highest  ridge  of  tlie  Andes 
that  is  crossed  in  this  route.  'The  cleseent  was  hv  a  staircase 
path,  down  which  the  mules  jnm]i(‘d,  rather  than  walked  ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  a  rich  valley  clothed  with  fine  ixrass, 
fem,  and  butter-cups,  and  watered  hy  a  small,  hut  not  rapid 
stream,  recalling  the  scenery  of  Kngland,  except  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  cultivation.  'I'lic  road  now  followed  for  seve¬ 
ral  leagues  a  river  formed  hy  the  junction  of  some  mountain 
streams,  and  named,  from  its  stone  hii<lge,  the  Humichnea;  and 
then  turning  more  to  the  n.f..,  ascended  a  wooded  ridge  lead¬ 
ing  to  ‘the  city  of  (’hacha])oyas  *.  'The  remains  of  two  round 
stone  huildings  w’cre  passed,  somcw’hat  resembling  Martello 
towers,  which  were  reported  to  have  been  old  Indian  houses, — 
perhaps  granaries. 

('hachapoyas  is,  according  to  Alcedo,  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  anti  of  the  river.  'The  town  which  appears  to  share  in 
the  appellation,  (situated  in  lat.  (>"  V  M"  s.)  and  which  is  the 
residence  of  an  intendant,  is  built  on  the  usual  plan  of  the 
Spanish  towns,  with  a  p/aza^  or  square,  in  the  centre,  having  a 
handsome  church  at  one  corner.  'Tlie  streets  are  long  and 
paved,  hut  the  houses  are  only  one  story  high.  The  intendant 
"hewed  our  'Traveller  the  last  census  and  tax-papers  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  acconting  to  w  hich,  tlie  population  amounted  to 
males  and  females.  Me  stated,  that  it  had  at  one  time 

amonnU'd  to  souls;  yet,  in  Aleedo’s  Dictionary,  ills  rated 

at  only  1(1,00(1.  Me  complained  of  the  demands  whicli  had 
been  made  for  recruits,  affirming,  that  1800  men  had  gone  fftWi 
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tlio  provinci*  lor  soUlitos  bince  ilie  coinineiicf  ment  of  tho  Kcvrw. 
luliun.  Unt  l/iont.  >Lnv  savs ; — 


‘  Ah  fiir  as  1  am  capable  ot  forming  an  opinion  from  what  I‘}ia\*a 
seiMi  aiiil  luninl  in  Peru,  havinjr  witneHstnl  the  swivpinjj  manner  in 
which  the  Ibirmans  rni.seJ  their  levies,  anil  the  war  of  <les<»lation  car- 
riM  on,  on  the  Spanish  main,  at  the  time  that  (ienemlH  lb»livar  and 
.Murillo  were  op|H>MHl  to  each  other,  1  shoulii  say,  that  the  revoln- 
tionury  war  in  Peru  aj»pear>i  io  have  Invii  tinlious,  hamssin^,  and  ex- 
jH'Hsive,  rather  than  bliHKly  ;  and  notwithstundinjr  the  <lemands  for  re¬ 
cruits,  the  diHrreiice  l)et\\eeii  the  males  and  females  in  the  intendnnt's 
eeuHiis,  was  only  ten.’  p.  ol). 


'Phu  cliiet*  piotliico  of  this  district  ci>nsisU?d  lorinorly  of  to* 
h.itvo.  'I'he  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced.  They  had  not  as  yet  j^ot  rris^-.v,  but  *  had  made  arran^e- 
‘  incuts  for  being  supplieil  with  them.’  It  was  also  intended  to 
cultivate  indigo,  whicli  grows  wild.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  cocoa, 
sugar,  potatoes,  cochineal,  Peruvian  bark,  cotton,  castor-oil, 
slorax,  dragon's  blooil,  lirazil  wood,  with  ‘  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables,’  aiul  ‘  ail  kinds  of  cattle,’  are  enumeruled  among  the 
diversified  proiluclioiis  of  the  province,  which  comprises  almost 
every  variety  of  climate. 

Oil  tile  xMtli  of  December,  our  Travellers  left  Chachapoyas 
for  Moyohamha.  ’The  road  led  over  several  very  rugged  ridges 
iH'ariiig  north-easterly,  and  tiirough  ravines  in  which  the  scenery 
was  romantically  lieaiitifnh  On  (’liristmas  morning,  as  l.ieut* 
.Maw  looked  out  upon  a  licid  of  potatoes  in  flower,  and  the 
small  plain  covered  with  sheep  and  cattle  feetling  on  a  plentiful 
pasture,  he  could  not  hut  ail\ei  t  to  the  dili'erent  scene  which 
Peru  and  I'.ngland  at  that  moment  presented.  ‘  With  us,’  he 
says,  ‘  it  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock;  in  Kngland,  |iast 

*  eleven,  and  I  knew  that  most  people  were  attending  churchf 

*  the  country  lu  t  iiiiproh.ihly  frozen  up  and  covered  with  snow. 
'I'herc,  the  trees  were  in  lull  leaf,  aial  the  woods  that  clothe  the 
Uiwer  parts  ol  the  Amies,  shewed  a  beautiful  variety  of  tints. 
'Ptmle.i,  the  ptu'Utt  at  which  the  'Pravellers  halted,  is  the  last 
iiih.ibited  station  belore  eiileriiig  the  recesses  of  the  MoiUaHai 
the  name  given  to  the  region  of  woods  exteiuling  eastw;u'd  to 
the  h.iiiks  ot  the  Marafu'ii.  On  the  ^^Tlh,  after  passing  over 
some  bleak  hills,  they  reached  liie  woods ;  and  we  must  let  our 
Author  ilescribe  this  ilay'>  journey. 


*  The  wild  hixuri.UKv  i»t  the  trees  ami  dowers  in  the  .Montana,  w'M 
rxeessive:  sc:ireely  a  niche  in  the  abrupt  rocks  that  (x-casionally  shewed 
themselves,  was  lott  uiun'enpietl.  Streams  iKTiime  mure  numeroflfi 
jmd  wt‘  heard  the  notes  of  what  we  nnderstiHKl  to  lx*  the  organ-bird.  .  • 
I’he  arrienys  gnre  ns  notii'o  to  prepare  for  worsi*  roi\d.  This  at ‘the 
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lime  ap|H*Hml  to  iim  Ni^arcely  iHiiwihle  ;  but  ue  hail  not  much  fiir- 

tiu*r,  wlu'ii  \v«*  won*  conviiiciMi  tho  arrirrnx  won*  corriM^t  in  tlioir  hc- 
ctiiint.  Sittiiiif  upriijht  ox'oii  on  tho  smitiloA  of  tin*  conntrv,  wnn  out 
ot  iho  qiu'stion.  AHcmilin'^,  we  were  oblijreti  to  lav  onr*»elve»  nlonjor 
the  mules’  bucks,  nini  hoitl  on:  ilescendini^,  it  was  equiillv  steep;  and 
uliul  imicle  it  worse,  tin*  top  of  un  ase<»nt  was  s<*arc«'lv  traiiUMi,  when 
tile  next  ste]>  was  jumping  down  n^ain  ;  mnseqnentiv,  an  iiiNtantainsius 
ehaui;e  of  jM»siti«»n  was  necessary.  In  irettiiijf  up  some  of  piao's^ 

ahiie  Ivin^  stretclual  aloiu;  the  innh's’  backs,  wi*  appean'd  to  lie  iieuriv 
upright.  Nor  was  stisqniess  the  only  obstacle.  Some  of  these  stair- 
c.ises  were  cut  thronirh  cliffs,  but  so  narrow,  that,  in  ih*sceiuliiijiC»  ''c 
repmtedly  pit  jainnuMi  ;  and  the  side's  so  hii^h,  that  a  person  when  a 
few  yards  in  advance,  ap])enred  to  be  pnn<»  to  the  interior,  ratlier  than 
eoiitinuiiiff  aloiiff  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  other  parts,  branches  of 
trees,  particularly  stout  sit^as  (cree|>erM),  caught  our  iieads  and  necks  ; 
and  it  was  mvessary  to  keep  a  panl  hsik  out,  to  avoid  lieinjj  hanp^d 
by  these  ‘jrowin^  ro|M*s.  (toin^  down  «me  of  the  stn*pest  descents,  a 
.o)pi  stnlch in jf  across  the  path,  caught  ineilirectlv  in  the  mouth,  which 
it  forci'd  open  :  fortunately,  it  was  not  a  stron;^  one,  and  iny  biting  it 
hanl,  and  the  strenixth  and  weijjht  of  the  mule,  broke  it.  Ih*twe<'nthe 
ridp's  were  Im^s,  in  which  the  mules  sank  up  to  their  bellies.  Hridges 
over  the  imaintain  streams  were  matle  of  om*  large  tree.  Hanked  by  two 
sinaller  ones.  If  our  mnh*s  had  not  understoiKl  their  business,  and 
Ihsmi  as  active  and  sure-f«>oted  as  psits,  we  certainly  could  not  have 
ridd<‘ti.  .  .  .  At  length,  the  trees  of  the  forest  Is'came  larger,  and  the 
underwoiMl  less  thick  ;  and  we  lM*pni  to  meet  with  more  tropical  ]dants, 
anioiur  which  were  several  varieties  of  palms  and  ferns  ;  s<ime  of  tl>e 
ferns  nearly  equalling  the  palms  in  circumference,  but  imt  in  height. 
Towards  sunset,  we  reached  an  o|>en  space  about  1(M>  yards  long  by  i^O 
in  lircadtli  ;  ami  there  ladiig  suHicient  ]>astiire  for  the  muhrs,  and  a 
stream  running  ])ast,  we  st<ip|H‘d  and  pitched  onr  tent  near  a  large 
tree.’  pp.  "Jit — 71  h 

ll(*re,  our  rravcdlers  were  Hist  greeted  hv  ntoscptitoi  s.  'The 
next  day,  tlie  road  continued  nnicli  the  same,  with  tlie  nddi- 
tional  inconvenience,  that,  in  some  parts,  the  depth  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  hogs  rendered  it  necessary  to  ‘  ]nish  into  the 
‘  wood,  to  get  round  them.*  At  length,  they  reached  a  place 
called  the  renlann  (window\  where  the  rock  is  ‘  ]n'etty  nearly 
‘  perpendicular,  with  only  a  few  niches  cut  for  the  mules  to  step 
*  into.’ 

‘  Wii  all  dismounted,  and  scrambled  down  in  the  liest  manner  we 
could.  How  the  inidcs  got  down,  I  am  at  this  moment  at  a  luss  to 
ctmeeive.  The  only  one  that  I  saw,  (for  I  got  out  of  the  way  as 
quickly  as  jiossible,)  was  my  own.  I  had  given  her  to  one  of  the  or- 
ricrojT  to  hold  until  I  was  clear  Ir*1ow,  but  be  let  her  go  rather  too 
''^»on,  and  she  tumbled  past,  still  keeping  her  feet  like  a  cat.  I  do  not 
hr>itate  to  .sjiv  of  this  passage  acriws  the  Montana,  that,  Imd  I  not 
lieen  a  witness  to  the  contrary,  1  could  scarcely  have  believed  it  p<iMt« 
blc  for  any  animal  to  have  carriml  a  human  lR*ing  over  it  alive.  The 
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r««ul  lo  me  lo  Ih;  buuiy  iiiutiet  wtirne  kept,  aiwl  al>sTif(i!T 

clu»hi*n.’ 

()ii  ri'iu’hln^  Moyubamba,  siiuatoil  on  an  elevation  in  the 
plain  waurtil  by  llio  Muyo,  uur  rravellcrs  found  that  they 
vs.ne  not  the  first  hiuiaipcaiis  who  had  visited  tlie  place.  A 
Moos.  Dt!  Ihivle  had  arrived  a  few  weeks  before  from  the  Bra- 
/.ilian  territory  ;  and  a  British  sailor,  called  Micruel  Kamos,  (m 
plain  I'injilish,  Michael  Uainsay,)  had  by  some  means  found 
his  way  there  from  the  coast,  and  after  surprising  the  native^ 
hv  his  eccentric  (a)ndiict,  had  gtuie  olf,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
him.  'I'he  population  of  lids  place  is  estimated  at  about  oOOO 
persons.  'Die  M(\vol)and)ians  are  remarkable  for  the  lightness 
of  their  coinjilexiuii.  I  hey  are  also  noted  for  their  manufac¬ 
ture  ot'  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  called  iucat/Ht  which,  from  the 
seal  city  of  coiii,  serves,  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  as  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium.  It  is  made  principally  by  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Plantains  are  here  the  substitute  for  bread. 

On  the  7lh  of  January,  having  obtained  from  the  intendant 
and  vicar  all  the  information  they  could  furnish,  our  'IVaveilers 
procet  vled  on  foot,  the  road  not  being  \)assable  even  for  mules, 
lo  a  place  called  Balsa  l^ucrto,  live  days  distant,  where  they 
weiv  tt>  embark  in  canoes.  In  one  part,  they  bad  to  ford  a 
stream  thirty  or  forty  y;uds  in  breadth,  just  above  where  it 
foi  ms  a  e;iscuilc,  by  rushing  down  a  rock  al  an  angle  of  about  45®. 
'Die  current  is  so  strong  and  rajiid,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
danger  of  falling  and  being  daslied  down  the  precipice, 
Indian  girl,  in  passing,  had  nearly  fallen,  but  recovered  herseif; 
,inil  Mr.  1  Linde,  on  coming  to  the  same  place,  actually  fell,  mil 
hull  till*  presence  of  mind  to  throw  himself  up  the  stream,  ;uNi 
w.is  >avetl  hv  one  of  the  Indians.  Out*  of  the  party  liad  seen 
a  deer  killed  in  attempting  to  pass.  'Die  place  is  called  Punta 
Yiu  o  'Dger  A  little  further,  they  came  lo  a  j»oint 

from  which  they  hail  a  view,  I  ctween  some  of  the  last  ridges  ol 
the  Andes,  of  the  vast  plain  tiiat  lies  beyond  them.  Its  houuJ- 
ar\  was  the  hori/.on,  and  thougli  covered  with  wood,  it  lookcil 
like  the  ^ea.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  they  reached  the 
blink  of  ,i  descent,  called  by  the  natives,  the  SUiircase  (ZJ.vcfl- 
L  r,t  \  or  rather  Ladder:  and  a  terrible  ladder  it  nuist  be  to 
il;  cend.  U  is,  in  some  parts,  neariy  pcrpi  ndicnlar,  having 
looi-holi  s  cut  ill  liie  side  ;  and  is  of  such  heigtit,  that  it  tidwcs 
aa  Indi.in  caiiicr  fiom  live  in  the  morning  until  noon  to  get 
up  it. 

AccuNOiiiud  ;UH  we  ii.ul  now  become,’  Nays  Lieut.  AL,  ‘  not  ouiv  to 
th»  Anih.s,  but  to  the  Ahuituna,  itiis  place  sur^irlml  ii5.  After 
^viiiiirig  tor  two  limns,  we  came  to  a  ladder  uiuiic  of  two  mil 

V' it h  twenty -oix  CiOM»  pieces  us  Accusiuuied  as  I  hiff 
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N*fn  to  ^inflr  aloit,  thin  m<in<«  tb«>  ^  nt?  kfi^<»A 

crack,  ♦•vcrv  Imwo  in  mv  *kin  ach#*.  and  tiu'  ^lernnimtion  nin  tnnn  ^vfwv 
|M»n*.  iiunn‘tiiat4'lv  on  rcnrhinor  th<*  bottom  was  a  bnwl  r«iU4N) 

Escaltni  Vitro  (Stain'anr  W  ati^rb  whirb,  d«*»opiidinif  ra))idly  «monj»; 
riK*ks.  niiH  so  much  mwoDimi,  that  wo  wrro  obbfftMi  to  wait  until  it  hinl 
a  litth*  subniflod  ;  when  wr  w'julod  it  niiu*  or  ton  tiin«*«,  in  houio  )>anN 
np  to  oiir  waists,  and  tho  (jtchi  Yacn^  a  broad  but,  in  tJiia  part,  shaU 
liiw  river,  once.’ 

Friiihtliil  as  this  mountain  inddor  niURt  it  ia  not  so  tr#- 
inoinions,  anparnntly,  ns  the  nassage  ovor  tho  mountain  of 
t^uindiu  in  (hdomhia,  dnscrihod  hv  Humboldt,  or  na  part  of  tho 
route  between  C’arfiHfo  and  Ohoeo  travelled  hv  ('aptain  (Wh- 
rane,  whieii  eaii  be  aeromnlisbed  only  bv  means  of  native  jif//eroj» 
or  ehairiuen.  in  <me  piaee,  the  latter  'IVaveller  w’as  prooeedinir, 
inoiinted  in  bis  rbair,  when  suddenly  bis  liearer  tin*ne»l  ronml; 
and  becran  deseemlinqr  an  almost  perpendirnUr  deelivifv  hark- 
wards,  boldim?  bv  the  roots  of  trees,  sometimes  with  onlv  one 
liand.  wlnle,  with  the  other,  be  was  scTatehinrr  with  bis  pole  a 
liole  for  the  next  step.  His  rider  meanwhile  had  his  fare  fumed 
to  the  abyss  below,  a  depth  of  til  MM)  feet.  'I'be  ]u*rsons  thus 
chaired,  are  often  obiiired  to  sit  for  st»veral  hours  motionless 
.nnd  leanint?  backwards,  while  their  bearer  descends  the  most 
rapid  fleclivities,  or  crosses  the  monnt^iin  torrents  on  a  narrow 
:\\u\  slippery  trunk  of  a  tree,  'I’he  iMtiera  de  inn  Yttraft  in  the 
Chilian  Andes  would  seem  to  he  scarcely  less  perilous. 

On  the  l.itb  of  .January,  our  IVavellers  embarked  in  two 
canoes,  about  twenty  fe(‘t  lontt  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  fltteil 
np  with  an  awning*  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  'Che  Cachi 
Vaco,  wbicii  tlicy  bad  forded  three  times  liefore  reachincf  Hiilsa 
Puerto,  and  which  they  now  descended  to  its  junction  tvith  the 
(njallatja.  is  a  sliallow  and  very  winding  stream,  the  current  ftn 
tlie  rainv  seasoni  flowing  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
I'he  distance  to  the.  junction,  following  the  winnings,  is  about  a 
hundred  iniie.s.  "i  he  (iiiallaga  i.s  a  much  more  considerahle 
river.  Its  avera,ge  depth,  before  it  is  joined  by  another  river 
from  the  westward,  is  about  four  fathoms :  below  that  junction, 
it  deepens  to  five  and  six  fathomi;.  and  when  clear  of  islands,  it 
is  from  a  third  of  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  'Fhe  trees  on 
the  banks  arc  not  generally  large ;  hut  the  woods  afford  cover 
for  numerous  wihi  lioars,  tigers,  tapirs,  and  other  wild  animals. 
The  puehloft  on  this  river  arc  built  at  the  head  of  little  creeks, 
where  the  ground  is  higher  than  the  hanks  of  the  main  stream, 
and  clearer  of  damp  and  insects.  At  the  puehlo  of  Lagiirift, 
our  1  raveliers  had  to  hire  fresh  and  larger  canoes  to  prosecute 
their  voyage,  rhev  left  this  port  on  the  iiUt  of  daniiaryt 
sImmu  noon,  anti  at  sunset,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  inial* 
Uga. 
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'I'lie  juncliun  ol  liie  Ciuaiia^a  with  the  Marahon,  dhl  nnt<  pro* 
on  the  iniiiils  ot'onr  I'ravellers,  that  impresKHm  which  the 

*  iavi^h  deticiiplioiij*  ’  of  the  Missionavie*  had  Iwl  them  to  ex* 
\>ctt.  rhe  l>asiii  may,  Lieut.  Maw  says,  be  about  a  mite  acniss. 

It  was  liy  the  Ctualla^^a,  that  IVdrt)  de  ()i*sua  descended  to  the 
Amazons.  M.  ('ondainine  entered  that  river  njiich  higher  up, 
by  the  C'hiieluin^a  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Amazons  where 

it  first  be«»ins  to  be  navi*;al)le.  It  is,  however,  much  inoinn*  ^ 
l>eteil  with  cataracts  and  narrows  as  far  ns  liorja,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Maynas,  where  that  Traveller  found  himself 
‘  on  a  fresh-water  sea,  surruniuled  with  a  maze  of  lakes,  rivers, 

*  ajid  canals,  jH*netratiiiK  in  all  directmns  the  srhmm  of  an  im- 

*  incn.se  forest,  inaccessible  except  by  means  of  those  eliannels.  i 

*  Nothing  was  to  he  seen  hut  a  wide  circle  of  verdure  and  I 
‘  water.’  Indow  Ivorja,  and  for  four  or  five  luitidred  leairues 
heyoiiii,  a  stone,  nay  a  pebble,  is  an  object  as  rare  as  a  diamond. 
'The  .''iivaj^es,  he  says,  have  no  conceptum  of  stones.  'The  river 
Lasluca,  whicli  ilischarj^es  itself  below  Uorja,  by  tliree  mouths, 

is  described  as  nearly  e<|uallin^,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^irincipal 
brancii,  the  breadth  of  the  Marahon  itself.  M.  (’ondaminc 
turned  u))  the  Ciualla^a  to  Lacuna,  w  hich  is  the  ciiief  esUiblish- 
uient  id'  the  Missions  in  the  province  of  Maynas;  and  the  n?- 
ma’uider  id*  his  voyage  w  as,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  iiicut. 
Maw. 

'The  nu)uth  i)f  tiie  I'cayale  was  ^lassetl  by  our  rraveller  in 
tlie  night;  and  it  was  too  dark  to  admit  of  his  making  many 
remarks.  It  was  evident,  however,  he  says,  that  a  .sudden  and 
material  efl'cct  hail  been  prixluceil  upon  the  river.  'The  cur¬ 
rent  became  more  rapid;  the  depth  of  water  increased;  and 
the  trees  and  pieces  of  wood  floating  down  the  stream  were  so 
numerous,  that  it  was  diifictdt  to  keep  clear  of  tluMii.  At  their 
cotdluencts  M.  C  'ondamine  tells  us,  the  Lcayale  is  the  broader  t 
stn*ain  of  the  two;  and  its  si)urces  are  more  liistant  anil  more  ! 
copious  than  those  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Alaranon.  On 
meeting  the  latter,  nu»reover,  the  I’cayale  ‘  ropiiises  its  tide, 

‘  and  changes  its  course’;  and  he  inclines  to  tlie  opinion,  that 
it  has  therefoix*  tlie  best  claim  to  he  considered  as  the  main 


branch.  I  ient.  Maw  tiiinks  it  probable,  tiiat  the  western 
branch  will  be  found  the  more  con.siderable  at  the  greater,  dis-  I 
tance,  aUhoiigh  some  of  the  head  streams  which  fona  the  Lca- 
yale,  may  exceed  it  in  extreme  length.  Moreover,  lie  adds, 
the  Tcayale  appears  to  he  formed  rather  by  a  cuilectioii  of  i 
Streams  ^vhile  the  .Marahon  Hows  throughout  from  between  die  i 
Cordillera  as  a  main  channel.  This  representation  is  not  alio-  \ 
geliier  accurate,  since  the  I'cayale,  after  receiving  the  Apuri-  { 
nniC  or  ’]  anibo  in  lat.  10°  Jl\  becuuie.'^  a  very  considerable  i 
.>Ueam.  ^viill,  the  depth  ol  the  Marahon  i.s  so  much  greater  as  | 
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to  entitle  it  to  l>e  rp<»nr(leil  as  the  main  reservoir.  At  n  ilia- 
nuK'e  from  tlie  svji  of  iticire  than  miles,  its  depth  wnpa 

found  to  he  n|nvards  of  I  To  feet,  and  its  breadth,  though 
rior  to  that  of  several  of  its  trihntaries,  nearly  JHX)  feet.  He- 
riides,  althoniih  the  sources  of  the  I  cayale  are  the  most  remott*, 
this  circmmstance  can  with  little  propriety  he  allowed  to  deter- 
inine  the  (piestion  so  vehemently  disputed  respecting  the  true 
head  of  this  mighty  river.  More  stress  ought  to  he  laid,  we 
think,  upon  the  general  configuration  of  the  country,  than  upon 
tim  accident  d  lensrth  of  particular  head  streams;  aral  it  is  oh- 
\ions,  that  the  distinguishing  feature  in  tim  geography  of  this 
part  of  South  America,  is  the  basin  of  the  Manihon,  extendwg 
iVoin  west  to  east  nearly  across  tlie  whole  continent  in  the  same 
ycneral  direction,  though  gradually  approaching  the  line.  And 
receiving  on  either  bank  into  its  vast  channel,  the  waters  which 
How  froni  all  directiems  towards  this  central  reservoir. 

ii(‘low  tiu‘  mouth  of  the  I  cayale,  however,  Lieut.  Maw  foniKl 
tlie  iivc*r  *  nssume  a  very  sn))erior  character’;  its  l)rea<lth  in- 
crc»ases.  and  it  appeared  to  he  navigable  in  the  main  channel  by 
vessels  of  almost  any  class.  At  the  fmchln  of  l\*has,  he  hn4l 
an  opportimity  of  seeing  a  inimher  of  liutians  helongiiig  to  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  resi<ling  several  days’  journey  in  the  woods.  Om* 
of  these  tribes,  called  the  ^  aguas,  struck  him  as  bearing  strong 
marks  from  being  ilesccnded  from  the  ancient  IVrnvians. 

*  Xot  only  do  they  ditfer  from  the  other  liidiuns,  ulinost  us  much  as 
they  »lo  from  Kuroj)eans,  hut,  wliat  is  extraordinary,  they  wear  the 
h.iir  eut  straight  acn»ss  tin*  forehead  and  cr<n>ped  htddiid,  in  the  manm'r 
that  is  descrilu'd  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  (tf  the  fiicas,  and 
which  wo  never  s:iw  amongst  any  other  of  the  Indians.  'I'hev  are  tall 
and  gmsi  figures ;  their  complexion  is  a  tawmv  yellow,  scare«»ly  darker 
than  the  Movohamhian's.  Their  hair  is  lighter  than  that  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  expression  of  their  ciunitenanceM  fiir  frimi 
<10110(1.  'I'hev  wear  sashes  made  of  thin  white  hark,  which  fall  both 
befon'.  and  iiehiml  ;  ami  have  their  htmds  and  arms  ornaintnitiHi  with 
the  l(»iig  feathers  of  the  scarlet  macaw  or  papaguyo.  IndeiMi,  1  think 
it  Is  scarcely  jMissihle  to  give  a  Iwtter  description  of  the  V  uguas  we  saw 
at  PidKis,  than  hy  referring  to  the  jirints  usually  publiMheU,  of  the 
Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.' 

riiese  Vagniis  are  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Oinngua  nation, 
who  formerly  inhabited  the  islands  and  hanks  of  the  .Marnfioii 
throughout  an  extent  of  iJ()0  leagues  below  the  month  of  the 
\apo,  hut  wlio  are  supposed  hy  ('ondamine  to  have  emigrated 
from  Now  (iranada  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  confjUfst. '  'Tliey 
had  been  repelled  hy  the  slaving  expeditions  from  Pam,- and 
had  fled  into  the  woods.  I’heir  language,  tins  Traveller  ftaya, 
is  sweet  and  easy  of  emineiation,  and  has  no  affinity  tO’tlwit'of 
either  lV*ni  or  Brazil,  which  prevail,  the  one  above,  and*  the 
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othrr  hclow  tlic  country  of  the  Omnguns  along  the  hanks  of  ilip 
river.  'IMio  a]>]U'll:itioii  Oinagim  is  I’eruvian,  answering  to  tl»e 
Hrn/ilian  (\ttn(jrras,  and  signifies  flat-headed  ;  and  in  fact,  says 
Oondanrme,  ‘  this  nation  has  adopted  the  wliiinsical  practice  of 

*  pressing  between  two  hoards  the  forehead  of  their  new-horii 

*  infants,  in  order  to  give  it  the  singular  form  which  originated 

*  the  denomination,  and,  as  they  sav,  to  make  them  more  per- 

*  fectly  la^emhlf  the  full  moon.'  'J'he  Vaguas  of  J^icut.  -Maw 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  thus  craniologically  marked,  nor 
did  he  notice  this  peculiarity  in  any  of  the  Indian  inhabitants 
ofOmaguas  or  the  other  pttehios.  The  language  of  the  Va¬ 
guas,  at  all  <*vents,  m<*rits  examination,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  it  hears  any  aflinity  to  either  the  (iiiichua  or  Inca  lan¬ 
guage,  or  the  Muysca  of  (hmdinamarca. 

l\‘has  (or  IVvas)  was,  wj\en  M.  Condainine  descended  the 
river,  the  last  Mission  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  laying  claim  to  the  territory  on  both  hanks  as  high  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Na}>o,  in  lat.  o®  The  last  Peruvian  pueblo 

at  present,  is  lioretto,  101  miles  lower  down  the  river.  About 
1)1  >  miles  further  is  'I'abitinga  (or  Tavatinga),  the  frontier  post 
of  l\*ru  and  Ibazil,  but  garrisoned  only  by  the  Brazilians. 
Lieut.  Maw  reached  this  place  on  the  olst  of  January,  after  a 
navigation  of  sixteen  days.  The  garrison  at  that  time  consisted 
of  a  Serjeant  and  fifteen  soldiers.  Few  Indians  reside  there; 
and  Lieut.  M:nv  was  struck  with  a  marketl  dilVercnce  in  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  natives  on  entering  the  Brazilian 
territory. 

‘  There  was  a  ghHUuiness  and  innvillingness  about  these  people, 
widely  ditferent  from  the  manner  of  the  Peruvian  Indians.  The  Pe¬ 
ruvians,  although,  as  one  of  their  padres  descrila's  them,  “  almost  iis 
uncivilized  as  their  ft>refathers  ”,  were  a  cheerful  sort  of  savages ;  and 
when  they  iK'camc  acqnainteil  with  ns,  tinding  w’e  tlid  not  attempt  to 
abuse  them,  if  we  went  into  the  w(hkIs  to  s}uK)t,  they  wen'  delightcMl 
li>  g«»  too  ;  if  to  hnik  for  smls,  to  fish,  or  to  doanv  thing  els4*,  they  were 
always  ready.  The  Laguna  Indians  were  fond  of  singing,  although 
they  knew'  less  aUiut  it  than  even  myself.  Towards  sunset,  I 
usi'il  oi'casionally  to  sing  them  the  C'anadian  boat-song,  when  they 
would  give  way,  keeping  time  W’ith  their  iiaddles  ;  and  Mr.  Hinde 
and  his  canoe  would  soon  Ik'  out  of  sight,  if  I  did  not  stop  singing,  to 
heave  the  leail.  Thes*'  jn^iple  ap|>oare<l  infected  w  ith  some  sullen  con¬ 
tagion,  that  it  was  not  easv  to  overcome.* 

1  luring  his  subsc(|ucnt  stay  at  the  villa  of  Fgas,  on  the  river 
TcO'e,  our  Traveller  obtained  information  respecting  the  aho- 
iniimble  system  still  in  practice  towards  the  Indians  in  this  ])avt 
of  Bni/il,  which  sufliciently  accounts  for  the  barbarous  ami  un¬ 
social  character  of  the  natives. 

*  Pmler  the  denomination  <»f  hrnucos  (whiU's)  are  inrlndod  nil  those 
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uho  either  are,  ur  l>y  descent  arc  connected  with,  Eumpeirns;  imd  it 
unfortunately  hap]>ens,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  Eu- 
r(i|H‘ans  who  have  hitherto  settled  on  the  hunks  of  the  Murahon,  Imvf 
|K*en  of  tlie  lowest  and  most  ignorant,  if  not  the  worst  class  of  society* 
Ki»rnierly,  I  ladieve,  convicts  were  sent  there ;  and  latterly,  a  few  Por- 
tuoneze  s;iih»rs  have  «;(»t  up  and  coinmonced  tratheking.  liui  whether 
convicts  or  st'ttlers,  their  statitu),  on  getting  up  the  Marafum,  wiis 
immediately  changed  from  the  lowest  class  of  society  to  the  lords  and 
masters  of  the  country ;  and  as  in  their  latter  capacity,  to  ust'  their  own 
expression,  they  have  **  na  bracts’*  (no  hands),  to  remedy  this  defi¬ 
ciency,  tliey  deemed,  and  still  do  deem  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the 
liulians.  In  order  to  which,  we  were  told,  that  there  was  formerly  a 
law  authorizing  the  hrancos  to  catch  the  Indians  and  make  slaves  of 
them  fur  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  tK*riod,  they  were  to  l>e  cmi- 
sidered  as  civilized ;  and  according  to  tliis  law  for  civilization,  they 
were  to  he  no  longer  slaves ;  but  whether  the  hrancos  allowed  the  In¬ 
dians  this  advantage,  the  only  means  I  have  of  judging  is,  that  I  do 
not  Indieve  either  the  j)ast  or  present  race  t)f  hrancos  have  paid  much 
attention  to  any  laws,  except  such  as  may  have  accorded  with  their 
own  ideas  of  personal  ailvantage.  The  real  state  «»f  the  case,  I  Indieve, 
is,  that  there  have  l)een  a  variety  of  laws  and  regulations  res|)ecting 
the  Indians,  difi'ering,  as  to  their  spirit,  from  the  widest  extreme  of 
atriK'ious  and  unjustifiable  cruelty  towards  these  (original  |M>ssessors  of 
the  country,  to  others  comparatively  just  and  humane,  according  to 
the  times  in  which  they  xvere  made ;  but  I  chose  to  re|)eat  the  version 
1  receivetl  in  the  country,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  giving 
a  false  glare  to  what  has  l>een,  and  still  is,  too  glaring.  However, 
whether  formerly  in  accordance  with,  or  latterly  in  opposition  to,  laws 
and  the  decrees  of  Government,  the  eflfect  produced  evidently  has  bet*n, 
that  the  Indians,  finding  themselves  exposed  to  being  made  slaves  by 
the  hrancosy  have  deserted  the  banks  of  the  IVlaranon,  where,  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  means  (»f  sup{)orting  life,  by  catching  fish  and 
tarinrmrny  would  lie  obtained,  and  the  occasional  commiuiications 
which  such  em])loyment  would  lead  to,  1  should  imagine  the  Indians 
Would  naturally  lie  the  most  numerous  and  the  least  iMirbarous.  Up 
various  trihutar)*  streams,  they  are  still  supjM»sed  to  exist  in  consider¬ 
able  nund»ers ;  and,  from  the  want  of  other  provisions,  they  are  said 
to  Ik*  living  upon  each  other.  To  prove  not  only  the  injustice,  but 
the  impolicy  .of  such  a  system,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Brazil  with  those  of  Peru,  where  a  widely  dififerent  and  much 
more  humane  system  has  evidently  been  adopU*d.  Notwithstanding 
the  8tat(Mnent  of  th<*  hrnneosy  that,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  all  Brazilian  Indians  are  free,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
•dsMirance  <»f  Mr.  llcvsketh,  his  Majesty’s  vice-consul  at  Para,  “  that 
tlu*  law  authorizing  the  catching  of  Indians,  has  been  repealed at 
the  time  we  W'ere  at  Egos,  w’c  were  told,  that  two  hram^os  w’cre  then 
away  in  the  w’oods  trying  their  fortune.  The  manner  of  catching  the 
Indians,  w’as  descril)ed  as  follows. 

‘  A  hrancoy  sup]x>sing  himself  to  be  in  w’ant  of  Indians,  either  for 
his  own  use  or  t<»  exchange  for  gotsls,  (iiccitnliiig  to  the  brana/  version 
ot  the  old  law,  the  Indians  wore  not  allowed  to  be  sold,  but  we  were 
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tifi«T\varils>  told  l»y  liit*  mho  i»f  llu*  river  craft  in  which  we  went  ]>aii- 
MMim'rh  from  the  Hio  Siyuh  tliat  we  ini^ht  have  iMUi^ht  a  l><»y  t«»  at¬ 
tend  iijHin  us  fur  ulxmt  ten  inilrei>,  iK'tweeii  two  and  three  suvereijjm 
Kiiglish,)  eiideavuurs  to  ’n»iii  with  one  or  more  hrancos  having  siinilar 
ol»jects  ill  view  ;  and  a  liceii.s<*  is  pit  “  to  enter",  that  is,  to  j^o  up  tin* 
river  Ju|mru,  which  ruii?»  to  the  N.w.,  having  its  ])rinci])al  mouth 
abreast  «if  the  river  'I'elfe,  on  the  opjMwite  side  the  .Maranon,  and  wliieh 
is  at  presi’iit  considered  as  tin*  most  favourable  district  for  catching 
Indians.  Where  tin*  license  is  tthtaiiied,  we  diil  not  learn.  Amongst 
the  nrepurations  considered  necessary  are,  an  Indian  who  know’s  the 
>v«HKis,  to  act  as  pilot,  arms,  and,  in  case  the  hrnneos  should  not  Im*  suc- 
cevsful  in  catching,  gtsuls  to  purchust*  Indians  from  petty  chiefs,  who 
ina\  have  any  to  sell.  All  In'iiig  ready,  they  prmn'ed  in  ear.m's  near 
to  the  scene  of  action  lixed  Ujaui.  riiev  then  leave  the  can<M‘s,  or  gn- 
latncs,  and  proceed  silently  and  cantioiislv  throu«;h  the  wimhIs,  haiking 
out  foranv  thing  like  an  Indiairs  ruucho.  Should  they  find  one,  they 
hide  tlu'insclves,  watch  the  motions  of  the  unfortunatt*  inmates,  and 
take  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rush  u|mui  them,  ^^^le^  a  solitary 
Indian  is  met  with  in  the  w«mk1s,  ami  got  hold  of,  he  or  she  is  eom- 
pelleil  bv  threats  to  shew  w  here  the  rest  of  their  relations  are,  and  the 
ivsult  general!)  i^.  the)  all  are  taken.  After  lM*ing  captured,  they  are 
chained  to  logs,  ami  taken  down  t»*  the  Iniats  or  eamH*s.  So  great  i« 
the  ilrcad  of  white  men  among  thes<‘  Indians,  w  ho  are  said  to  tight  de» 
spcralelv  if  op|M>M*d  to  each  other,  that  it,  as  is  sometiine.s  the  caw*,  a 
hundreii  or  more  ot  them  are  seen  dancing  at  night  round  a  tire,  seven 
or  t'ight  fmiHi  tKs,  hy  taking  d.itfereiit  stations  and  tiring  a  few  shots, 
ma\  >ei/a‘  as  many  as  they  can  get  hold  of,  the  »*thers  only  thinking  of 
escaiM*. 

*  If  the  Imliaiis  get  information  of  hnincos  In-ing  on  any  of  those 
liunting  exjHMlitioiis,  they  dig  holes  in  the  paths  and  different  parts  of 
tlie  w«skIs,  and  ti\  striuig  |N)isone<l  spears  in  them  ;  after  which,  slight 
rotten  sticks  are  placed  .ien»NS,  ami  coveretl  witli  leavt*s,  earth,  \'c.,  so 
that  it  reipiires  much  eautioii  and  some  exjH*rienee  to  avoid  them. 
Slnmld  a  |htsoh  tall  on  cue  ot  these  spears,  it  is  said  to  <K*casion  almost 
instantaneous  lieath. 

•  In  CU.M*  the  /»n///c<>.v  are  not  fortunate  in  catching  Indians,  the  next 
]dan  is  l»*  purchase  them  from  such  ]>etty  chiefs  as  have  taken  pri¬ 
soners  and  keep  tl’.ein  in  corals,  or  liigli  niieovered  euelosures,  to  kill 
nnd  cat,  or  to  exehangi*  tor  giMsls.  Iiieredihle  as  these  accounts  may 
ap|H*ar  in  the  present  gonerally  advancetl  state  ot  civili/ation,  and  in 
such  a  Country  as  Knglarnl,  we  had  them  t<M»  rep«*aledlv  continued  to 
iionbt  them,  ^^’hen.  at  Kgas,  1  expresscil  any  opinion,  that  some  of 
the  acnaints  wen*  tignrative,  the  next  |H*rson  we  happened  to  inc*ct, 
was  genornlly  n*ferred  to;  wlien  the  answer  would  1h*  a  smile  at  toir 
incredulity,  with  some  further  particulars  ;  such  as,  they  waaild  shew 
ns  |Hs>ple  in  the  villa  who  had  eaten  human  Hesh  ;  describing  the  manner 
tif  i^Miking.  vVc.  A  hratico  told  ns,  that  his  father-iu-law’,  having  gone 
into  Uie  woimU  t»n  one  t»t  tln*M*  hunting  expeditions,  cuim*  to  the  hahi^ 
.ili^m  of  one  ot  these  jnsiple  wlm  had  pristuiers  to  sell,  wlicii  a  mew 
was  tdfert'd  to  him,  at  the  lM>tt«»m  of  which  he  found  a  liuman  thumb. 
It  w,is  saiil.  that  llw  Indians  consider  the  {xilm  of  a  white  mairs  baud 
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u  ilolii'flov  ;  and  it  was  a  joke  amonjf  the  hranras  at  Kpia,  that  I  Iteitifil^ 
\vhit«*T  than  most  pe<»ple  who  had  i>een  there,  should  Im'  more  est<>eme<i 
to  tMMik  hv  the  Indians.  Indeed,  although  we  never  saw  hnmnii  flesh 
oaten,  what  we  did  s«m*  w;ts  sntheient  to  convince  ns  that  it  ^vas  far 
from  impn»hahle  that  snch  was  the  case. 

•  A  remarkable  janiit,  and  which  tended  to  shew  that  it  is  from  ne- 
tV'isitv  that  these  Indians  are  cannibals,  we  were  told,  that,  although 
the  prisoners  are  kept  in  corals,  the  owners  do  not  treat  them  with 
iTueltv.  NVhen  a  human  lH*inp  is  wanted  to  coi»k,  the  owner  takes  hi?r 
pweww/7,  an«l  having  fixed  upon  his  object,  blows  a  [Miisoned  arrow; 
tlu*  victim  falls,  and  is  drajii^ed  out  withont  the  others  repanlin^  it — 
o!ist«)m  and  necessity  havinc  b'd  them  to  consider  snch  ]>ractic«»s  ns  not 
incorn'ct.  'I’he  virar-eeneral  of  the  Hio  Xe^ro  told  tis  an  am»cd<»te  of 
a  iiirl  whom  a  hrnticn  offered  to  purchase  of  one  of  thesi*  owners,  hnt 
who  chose  rather  to  stay  with  her  relations,  and  1m»  «*aten  when  her  tnrn 
came,  than  sav«*  her  life  as  the  branco’s  slave.’  pp.  iitij— **7^* 

d  bc  existence  i>f  eaiinibalisin  ainoni?  tbe  South  yVinerican 
tribes,  is  a  fact  beyond  all  (piestion.  M.  Ilumbfddt  has  col- 
lecl(*d  a  variety  of  details  ndatintr  to  this  disousfin^  subject  *  ; 
but  be  asserts,  that  the  eannihalism  of  the  natives  of  (inyann,  is 
never  cans(*d  by  the  want  of  subsistence.  'I’his  is,  j>erbaps,  too 
stroiiLdv  stated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  other  motives  than 
tlu‘  pressure  of  nceessity  have  orioinatetl  tlie  horrible  prac¬ 
tice. — superstition,  revenge,  hatred,  affection,  ami  even  a  vi¬ 
tiated  and  abominahle  taste.  'Fhe  Capanahuas,  or  Husqtiipanes, 
wo  are  told,  ‘  from  a  sort  of  piety,  cat  their  deceased  parents, 

*  Muoking  and  roasting  them  ns  they  do  the  animals  they  catch 
‘  in  the  woods’;  while  the  Sends  ‘  burn  the  dead  ami  drink  the 
’  a:»hes  in  chicha  (Maw,  p.  |4>8.)  M.  Humboldt  was  assured 
that,  in  the  forests  of  the  C'ussi(|uiare,  an  Indian  alcnyde  luul,  a 
few  years  before,  fattened  and  eaten  one  of  hi.s  wives ! 

Onr  'rravellers  reached  Santarem,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river 'I'apajos,  without  having  met  w  ith  any  accident  or  t)hstnic- 
tion:  hut,  soon  after  leaving  that  place,  they  were  overtaken  and 
placed  under  arrest  by  order  of  tbe  military  commandant,  npon 
the  charge  of  being  not  what  they  professed  themselves,  Kng- 
lishmen  fVoni  Veru.  The  vexatious  conduct  of  this  officer  seems 
to  have  proceeded  from  folly  ami  ignorance,  more  than  from 
lualiguiiy ;  and  he  did  not  venture  long  to  detain  his  prisoners. 
Hut  the  outrage  was  resented  with  becoming  spirit  by  Lieutenant 
.Maw ;  and  on  arriving  at  l*ara,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Hiwernor,  who  suspended  M,  the  CommamiHut  from  his  autiM>- 
rity.  i>ur 'rraveilers  reached  l*ara  on  the  IJ^th  of  April,  where 
they  embarked  on  hoard  the  brig  Douglas  for  LngiatKi. 

Maw  has  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  his  sitccessfiil 
achievement,  nor  is  less  praise  due  to  his  enterprising ’c(wn* 

•  St»c  Humboldt’s  Pen.  Nar.  Vol.  V.  p.  451. 
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paitioii.  It  ulll  be  loii^,  we  api'iehend,  before  this  rntTte  will  !)e 
aj'ain  attemjited  by  an  Knglisliman.  'The  time  may  not  l)e  very 
iiulcoil,  >\luMi  steam-boats  shal!  j)ly  between  Para  and 
the  Kio  Ne^iu;  but  as  to  this  route  from  the  Paeific  to  the 
Atlantic,  most  iravclleis  will,  we  apprehend,  eontinue  to  prefer 
tlie  common  turnpiLe-ioad  by  Cape  Horn.  W'e  are  t!ie  more 
obliged  to  our  Author  for  the  information  be  has  obtained 
lor  u^. 

'The  other  volumes  before  us  describe  rerjfions  somewhat  l)et- 
ter  kutovn.  l.ieut.  lirand  Sidled  from  i'aimoutii  for  the  Plata 
in  April  lS:i7.  rri)m  liuenos  Ayres,  be  crossed  the  vast  and 
dreary  to  Meniioza,  and  thence  made  the  passnije  of 

the  C'onlilleri  to  \'alparaiso,  wliere  he  embarked  for  Lima. 
Alter  remainin;^  not  i|uite  two  montiis  in  that  e;i])ital,  he  sailed 
again  for  Chile,  anti  returnetl  by  the  same  route  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  title  ailixed  to  tlui  Volume,  by 
no  meiins  desciibes  its  contents,  as  the  ‘  voyage  to  i'ern’,  from 
\  idparaiso,  is  despatched  in  a  single  paragraph  ;  the  abstract 
of  tile  \oyage  having  *  unfortunately  been  lost.’  'i  he  little  that 
relates  to  Peru,  is  contained  in  a  few  paragraphs  describing  the 
manners  of  the  Limanians,  and  coniraslinu  liiem  witii  those  of 
the  citizens  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

‘  During  no  siiori  stay  at  Jiuenus  ^Vyres  lids  time,  1  could  plaiiilv 
perceive  that  the  ladies  were  entitled  to  the  palui  in  preferenceto  those 
either  td'  Idina,  .Meiuh»zu,  or  (  Idli.  Iiide[K‘iuleiit  of  tieiiig  much  htind- 
stuiier,  they  are  ileeiiledly  better  t'ducated.  more  aceoin]>lishtHi,  aininlile, 
and  inorui.  The  e»uitrast  In'tween  tbi*se  of  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is 
verv  great  ;  the  former  are  indolent,  vain,  and  extravagant  to  an  amaz¬ 
ing  iU*gn‘e  ;  while  the  latter  are  industritms,  andahle,  and  eeonoiiiieal ; 
vvhieli  virtues,  inde{>eudent  of  their  {K'rsoaal  attractions  and  acciaii- 
plishinents,  ilid  not  appear  tt)  1m'  lost  on  luy  own  cuimtrynieii,  for  the 
marriages  lK*lwi‘en  the  Kiiglish  and  natives  t»f  Buenos  Ayres  apjanir  to 
Ik*  very  uuuiemus.  From  one  fandly  that  1  was  living  with,  there  were 
no  lev.  than  four  daughters  married  to  Fnglish  nierciiants  :  those  and 
several  others  with  whom  1  was  acqnaintod,  apjK*ared  to  live  very  iiappily 
liigether. 

‘  riie  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  approximates  much  more  to  the 
Kuro|K‘au,  than  either  C'hili  or  liima,  not  In'ing  near  so  relaxing  or  de- 
lalitating,  whieh  may  account  f«»r  the  n»ses  to  Ik*  found  in  the  cheeks  of 
the  Buenos  Avres  ladies,  which  art*  all  faded  in  those  of  the  other  cli¬ 
mates.* 

•  'I'he  Pnaestaiit  religion  is  toleniletl  at  Buem»s  Ayres,  and  place's  of 
worship  are  allowed  t<»  Ik*  built.  The  Knglish  have  a  very  neat  church, 
which  was  turuu*rly  a  C’aliiolic  cha^K*! :  the  clergyman  is  a  Mr.  Ann- 
sln»ng,  a  pious,  worthy  man.  It  is  genenilly  well  attended,  and  a  most 
phasing  ^ight  w.is  il  to  U'hold  an  Fnglisii  congregation  assembled 
li^ether  in  a  lurcigu  land,  to  render  praise  to  their  Maker  in  their  own 
language  aiid  lurnis,  .uid  with  the  |Kruiissiou  of  the  government  of  > 
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('.itlioili*  otmntry  ;  thin  in  ot^rtninly  u  step  tounmld  improv«'n(i«*nl, 

.ui(i  troin  aiiou'iil  (mnI  iiIoik*  ohji  how  tur 

It  iiKiv  1m*  iKTiuitU'tl  to  «*xten<l.  riu;  inHiu'iuv  of  ll»t»  ])ri«*htH  over  tl»e 
luiiuls  of  tl)c  jH'oph*,  is  ovitiontly  hint  fulling  to  dooiy  in  many  parts  of 
S»uth  Anu'rira.  Oolii^ious  pr<H'i*sHionH,  th<*  fo<Hi  anil  halt  of  the  lowor 
onliT,  an*  mpi<lly  (Iwindliiig  away.  At  Buoiw»«  Avros  thoro  aro  none, 
in  Chili  vt*rv  fow  ;  at  Limn  only  are  they  carried  on  in  any  lamsidenihle 
iK*i:ri‘i‘:  vet  the  prij»sts,  instead  of  In'inor  respected,  ns  they  fr^rmerly 
\ver«*,  have  lost  all  their  inHnence,  and  are  held  in  the  t^i*atest  con¬ 
tempt  ;  their  S4>ciety  is  shunned  ami  despisini  hy  the  resyM»ctahle  natives, 
uml  they  do  not  hesitate  at  o]M*idv  calling  them  a  set  of  ns^nes  and 
thieves.  What  all  this  will  nitimately  lend  to,  the  **  Faird  ahtne  can 
tell.'’  It  is  to  he  hop<‘d  that  the  li^ht  of  the  true  j;os]m*1  nmy  shortly 
spreuil  and  lake  r<M»i  in  that  vast  city,  containing  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thons^md  sonls.' 

*  'I'iu*  pri(‘sts  in  Lima  are  disoustin^.  «Many  have  1  seen  ahsolntelv 
drunk  in  the  streets;  and  1  only  wish  this  was  the  worst  tiling  1  had 
to  s:iv  of  them.  In  their  ]>nK*essions,  1  have  witness4*d  s<*enes  shocking 
to  human  nature.  In  earryiiiu  the  Cirgin  Alary  throui^h  the  stn*ets, 
twelve  females,  supposed  to  he  viririns,  are  selected  to  carry  fnink- 
incciiNe  lM*fore  her.  'Fhese  women  are  now  pmerallv  female  slaves  of 
the  very  worst  an*!  most  ahandoned  (U*scription  'Pln'se  women,  as 
they  proc»s*d  lM*fore  the  V^ir^in,  are  screaminef  and  hallooing  with  all 
their  mioht,  at  the  s;ime  time  throwiiiiGf  np  the  incens«»  to  her.  The 
priests  are  sinunnir  ])sainis,  and  I  have  s«»en  them  in  manv  of  them* 
proces.sions  ahsidiitely  drunk  while  sineintt  their  psalmM  ;  and  l»etween 
every  ver.s**  laii^hin^  and  talking,  and  even  with  their  arms  round  the 
waists  of  thes<»  females.  l)n  the  arrival  of  the  V'ir^in  at  the  church, 
the  sc4*ne  l>ecome8  more  like  a  riot  than  a  relii^fais  pnM*ession.  liein^ 
once  in  a  church  when  a  pnM'eKsion  entered,  1  could  not  imagine  what 
in  the  wtwld  was  the  matter  ;  such  screaminjf,  halhMiint;,  luNtlin^,  and 
roarinij,  ius  J  never  lu'ard  in  my  life,  was  set  np  immediately  the  V'ir- 
)dn  made  her  ap])earance.  i’he  lM>ys  outside  were  hiizzaino,  and 
throwing  tire-works  within,  which  <H*.casione<l  a  scene  of  tumult  im- 
piHsihle  to  1m*  flescrilx’d.  VV  hen  this  uproar  had  suhsifled  a  little,  a 
Ix'uutifni  lieep-tonwl  ortran  vibrated  through  the  many  aisles  <»f  the 
matrniticent  Santo  DomiinrOt  and  the  finest  s;icred  music  I  ever  heard 
wi»H  channte<f  by  the  choir  of  sin^*r8  ;  lM‘twi*<m  »nich  cadence,  had  a  pin 
(lro]>ped,  it  ini^ht  have  lM*eii  ln*ard  throiitfhout  the  crowded  church, 
which  but  a  minute  before  was  all  uproar  and  confusion.  Alas  !  as  I 
c;4iue  away,  1  could  not  but  think  what  a  mixture  <»f  frenzy,  bip^otry, 
and  iiuK'kerv  <d'  reli^on  was  all  this.* 

The  Pampas  and  the  Cortlilleras  have  l)een  so  repeatedly  de¬ 
scribed, — there  is,  moreover,  so  little  to  describe  in  the  former, 
and  the  latter  so  utterly  defy  description, — that  much  novelty 
CHiiuot  l>e  looked  for  in  any  .account  of  the  now  familiar  route 

*  *  Ffumeriv  it  was  consi<lered  an  honour  for  the  daughters  of  the 
hrst  families  in  the  phice  to  carry  the  frankincense  befnre  the  Vintln/ 
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iVoiii  Uuciio:>  A)rt*6  to  Chili*;  names  which  have  almo«?t  Irnf 
ihfir  attractions.  C'aptain  Mead’s  ven*  agreeable  little  volume, 
however,  alreatly  in  its  ihinl  eilition,  may  he  reroininended  to 
any  of  oiir  readers  who  hav«*  not  yet  seen  it.  as  comprising  in  a 
hriei  compass  more  general  information,  comhined  with  excellent 
description,  than  many  more  bulky  and  costly  works  about  the 
same  countries.  Mis  ‘  rough  notes’  are  thrown  together  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  method,  and  the  style  is  hurried  and  familiar; 
but  he  is  always  entertaining,  and  the  vividness  and  animation 
of  his  graphic  sketches  prevent  the  attention  from  ever  lagging, 
'The  report  which  he  gives  of  the  country,  its  condition  and  its 
r«-sourees,  is  som(‘what  gloomy  and  discouraging;  there  is,  how- 
e\er,  nothing  (juerulous  or  bitter  in  his  language;  he  never 
sfiMus  to  h>se  his  temper  ;  but  appears  to  have  discharged  his 
aiiluous  ta^k  with  iMpial  perseverance  ami  fortitude.  As  the 
volume  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  we  need  hardly  say 
more  respecting  its  contents;  but,  before  we  close  this  article, 
shall  make  room  for  a  brief  specimen. 

Mr.  Maigh’s  volume  comes  railier  late  a.s  a  description  of 
lUiiuos  Avres  ai  III  C’hil  e  iu  IS:JO.  lie  luis  been,  of  course, 
.liilieipated  by  Mr.  Miller  iu  his  narrative,  and  hv  Mr.  C'ald* 
eleugh,  .Mrs.  Clruham,  and  others,  in  his  topographical  descrip* 
turns.  !li^  extensive  opportunities  of  observation,  and  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  seviM’al  ot  the  revolutionary  leaders,  have  enabled 
him,  however,  tt)  hear  llie  testimony  of  an  eye-witimss  to  several 
important  facts,  and  to  furnish  some  additional  details  of  consi¬ 
derable  interest ;  and,  altogether,  his  volume,  without  contain¬ 
ing  mueh  novelty,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  For  the  best  de¬ 
scription  of  the  (lanehos  of  tite  plains,  he  refers  his  readers  to 
tlu‘  ‘  vt‘ry  intt'lligent  and  accurate  accouiit  givi*n  ol  them  by 
('aptaiii  lleail;  and  speaking  of  the  famous  march  over  the 
Aiuics,  of  the  army’  under  S,ui  Martin,  he  s;iys,  that  he  cannot 
refer  them  to  a  better  account  than  is  contained  in  llte  Memoirt 
4d  (leneral  .Milh*r.  Mis  own  situation,  overtaken  by  a  snow 
stoim  on  the  summit  ot  the  i'tinibrt\  was  sullieieutly  critical; 
and  wi*  must  make  room  for  the  passage  in  which  it  is  de- 
scnbcil. 

•  h  Wii.^,  Iiowever,  Lite  iu  the  evening  when  we  arrivinl  at  the  foot 
ot  ihe  C  uinbre,  ami  tnir  nudes  were  too  fatigui*il  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tain  without  rest,  vve  wore  onn|K*Iled  to  halt  until  next  inorniug. 
\\  e  slept  tm  the  ground  in  the  o|H*n  uir.  A  night  fatal  to  our  coiiitbrt 
euHiud,  for  the  ^turla  l»i‘gan  aUnit  midnight,  and  on  awakening,  w'C 
fouml  »*urM*lveN  covereil  tliriv  inches  di*ep  in  snow.  'I'he  vv  hole  face  of 
the  eountry  vvu*  one  sheet  tU  white,  and  the  Hakes bi^gi lining  to  liiicken 
and  whirl  around,  naulered  it  iin|M»ssible  to  proceiM.  'File  cusuchi 
was  within  Hve  hundred  vards  ot  our  hiv’uuoc,  and  vv*e  were  forced  to 
U'takv*  oursclvi's  to  it  for  >,tt'etv.’ 
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*  The  OMnohn  \n  btiilt  tA  wif-h  a  ptw#  r4  ^rwH 

ur«A/th,  deneribine  A  <^Hir  Arrh  in  th#  interior;  Imt,  «m  the  A«i#h« 
ilde,  the  roof  in  Khelrin^t  to  prerent  the  «now  Atom  reAtinc  npow 
a-H,  after  a  certain  weight,  it  ^IhieA  otf  At  enrh  <ide.  The  hnildififi 
\n  ab«nit  fmirteen  tVrt  HfjiiAre,  hnt  AfTordw  no  other  aoeommodAlioii' 
than  the  black,  hare  ^caIU.  Ki>mierly,  the  Spnniah  Government  iioed 
to  hare  prorisiona  and  woml  placed  in  theae  hnta,  and  they  ^veTe 
each  '*eciired  with  a  do<ir  and  window-ahntter  ;  l»oth  of  theae,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  conanmed  for  hrin^,  and  the  ffnvemment  had  dm- 
continned  the  anppliea  »if  bmd,  aa  the  practice  did  not  anawer,  for 
the  innleteera  fnled  to  anpplr  theniaelvea.  and  relied  npon  the  pinnder 
«)f  the  cjiauchoa.  tbir  own  proviaiona  hod  fallen  abort,  on  account  of 
the  delay  we  had  experienced  in  the  journey,  and  the  Ap]>eArAnco  of 
the  weather  indicated  that  the  /emporn/e,  aa  theae  atorma  are  called, 
wmild  be  of  some  duration.  We  made  a  lire  in  the  middle  of  the  hut, 
with  the  wood  we  had  bnnipht  with  na  ;  the  smoke  eaenpint*  at  tho 
(loor-nav  and  windows,  and  alao  at  aevemi  loop-hoh*a  made  in  tho 
walla.  B«*fore  tin*  cloae  of  the  day,  onr  cabin  was  filled  with  atran^tn 
imih’ti'cra  \yhn  kept  eonatantly  arriving  ;  and  before  dark,  f  counted 
twentv-two  peraona  in  the  hnt.  At  ni^ht,  onr  fire  waa  antfered  to  ^ 
ant,  for  onr  w«¥>d  lieintj  scarce,  we  wishcfl  to  preser\*e  it  for  cranking  ; 
and  a  hide  and  blanket  harino  |>een  snhstitittwl  for  a  door  ami  \vindow- 
shntter.  o*e  were  aoon  left  in  total  darkness,  with  scnreeiy  room  to* 
stretch  mir  limbo.  Kor  mr  own  part,  I  wmpjied  nryoelf  in  my  cloalr^ 
and  iui'iined  my  Imck  ai^inat  the  wall ;  but  I  could  not  aleep  in  f«o 
uncomfortable  a  ]xwition  ;  anil  .several  times,  during  the  ni^ht,  I  had 
to  remove  the  head  of  one  of  mv  neij^hbonra  who  had  by  miatake  made 
a  pillow  of  my  K'jrs.  In  fact,  we  were  so  thronj^cd  that  there  waa  not 
an  inch  of  jrround  vacant,  yet  it  mta,  notwithatandin^,  bitterly  colli. 
Di«mal  and  dreary  did  the  nitrht  roll  over,  whilat  the  howling  of  the 
storm  \yithont  ^ve  ns  no  hopes  of  bein^  speeflily  emaneipAte<i ;  aud 
it  Is  hardly  possible  for  one  who  Ims  not  experienced  wich  a  miserable 
^itlulti«ln,  to  roncenre  the  various  emotiema  which  snob  a  prospect  miiat 
create  in  the  lnx*aat  of  the  hohiest  and  moat  practised  traveller.  'The 
fict  of  many  pers4mA  havinor,  at  times,  pensluHi  in  these  hnta,  from 
oold  and  hntuier,  waa  of  itself  siithcient  to  render  ua  uneasy  ;  and  the 
^Tosaea  on  the  wall  ]>Uinlv  shewed  that  their  number  waa  far  from 
snudl.  When  day  dawned,  the  storm  had  rather  increased  ;  we  all 
stoad  np  to  allow  room  tW  a  tire  t4>  l)o  naade,  and  cooked  baidivinnn 

(charqup  and  onions),  which  waa  the  only  food  left  us,  . 

()nr  wood  was  .ill  burnt,  and  we  were  reduced  to  raw  ebarque  and 
Ivaniit  ;  onr  only  beverastie  waa  water,  which  was  procured  from  a 

rd  a  tew  yards  from  the  cnanciHU  L  afterwanhi  observed  there  waa 
ra  water  cioae  to  these  mountain  vaults.  The  storm  continued 
'Hiabated.  and  the  snow,  accumulating  fast  on  the  top  of  the  hut,  at 
fell  in  masaea  with  a  deatletied  sound,  from  eai'h  side  of  the 
dielvine  r«M»f ;  the  miileteera,  however,  amuseii  theraaalpea  by  aina;iiif( 
uid  udlincr  stories  of  mountain -holifoliUiia  and  ^hoots ;  but,  aa  there 
no  siffni  of  the  storm  decreaeinfr*  towards  eveninit  they  beppan  to 
^  <pueter.  About  the  hour  of  oroftoa,  they  all  knelt  deom  and  ro» 
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cited  their  vetper  pmycni.  Another  horrible  sleepless  night  succeeded, 
and  the  prospect  Wfore  us  became  every  moment  more  miserable  ;  our 
]>roviaions  were  almost  gone,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  replenishing 
them,  fi>r  our  mules  hud  strayed  away  ;  and  should  the  storm  continue 
a  few  days  longer,  our  fate  would  be  truly  deplorable.  This  ap])eared 
in  the  face  of  every  one,  and  a  selhsh  feeding  took  jM^ssession  of  each 
individual ;  there  was  a  gloomy  silence  on  this  day,  mr  different  to  the 
preceding,  and  each  was  apparently  occupied  in  contemplating  his  own 
iiii])eiiding  fate.  1  must  confess  that,  after  frequently  closing  my  eyes 
in  a  reverie,  upon  o|K'ning  them,  and  perceiving  the  strange  objects 
around  me,  I  amid  hardly  amadve  the  reality  of  my  being  in  such  a 
situation.  Tlie  muleteers  seated  on  the  ground  or  standing  against  the 
dark  walls  of  the  hut,  with  their  small  eyes  peering  through  their 
black  and  matted  elf-locks,  and  the  certainty  of  starvation  before  us, 
should  the  storm  not  abate  very  taion, — all  seemed  to  me  to  give  the 
hut  the  ap]iearaiice  of  a  plaa'  of  punishment,  where,  for  some  sin  or 
sorrow,  1  was  cast ;  and  I  could  not  help  contemplating  how  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  it  would  lie  to  perish  in  such  an  unknown  and  miserable 
situation.  Another  long,  add,  and  boisterous  night  passed  aw^y.  .  . 
Viva  la  Patria  !  sIiouUhI  the  muleto^rs,  the  next  morning,  when 
they  obs4*rval  the  sun  gilding  the  pinnacles  of  the  mountains.  We 
were  on  our  feet  in  an  instant,  without  the  trouble  of  a  toilet,  for  we 
had  not  had  our  cloaks  off,  during  our  stay  in  this  mountain  dungeon. 
The  storm  wtis  over ;  not  a  cloud  ^\'as  to  be  seen.*  Haigk,  pp.  104-111. 

Lieut.  Brand  gives  a  terrific  account  of  sliding  down  these 
not  *  Russian  mountains*.  He  had  already  made  an  experiment 
of  this  way  of  descending,  higher  up  the  mountain ;  but  at 
length  he  came  to  the  Cuesta  de  Concual. 

*  This  was  a  draidful  descent,  leading  down  to  an  ai^’ful  depth  be¬ 
low,  with  the  river  running  at  the  liottom,  but  a  very  short  distance 
to  the  right.  It  was  really  terrific  to  l<M)k  down  ;  and  I  am  speaking 
within  the  opinion  of  many  whom  I  have  consultal  on  the  subject, 
when  1  say,  that  it  was  at  least  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  feet,  in  a 
direct  descent ;  in  all  parts  so  steep,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
iganding ;  many  parts  were  also  hard  and  slippery,  and  how  to  get 
down  this  was  now  our  task,  which  I  should  never  have  thought  in 
the  power  of  human  beings  to  accomplish,  had  1  not  witnessed  it  and 
done  it  myself:  so  little  are  we  au'are  what  we  are  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing,  till  brought  to  the  trial. 

*  I  stood  and  gaxed  with  wonder,  scarcely  believing  it  possible  they 
would  attempt  it.  However,  the  loads  were  cast  oft,  and  away  they 
dew,  tumbling  and  sliding  down  like  lightni^.  Our  beds  went  into 
the  river,  and  were  soon  swept  out  of  sight.  *1000  the  peons  prepared, 
and  laving  themselves  flat  on  their  bocks,  with  their  arms  and  legs  ex¬ 
tended,  to  my  utter  amaaement,  they  Hew  down  one  after  the  other, 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  guiding  themselves  clear  of  the  river, 
although  m»ing  down  w’ith  such  velocity ;  one  turned,  and  rolled  once 
or  twice  nead  over  ht'els.  then  nmnd  and  round  like  a  ball,  till  he 
reached  the  bottom  without  the  slightest  injury.  Now,  I  thought  this 
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ti’oultl  never  do  for  me  ;  so  I  umitcnl  to  see  how  my  oompanion  would 
manage.  He  approochotl  the  brink,  and  working  a  hole  first  to  rest 
his  htrl  in,  thrust  his  stick  half  way  in  the  snow,  so  that  it  might  sup* 
iH>rt  him  to  lower  hiinstdf  down  a  little,  and  then  dig  another  hole. 
In  this  manner  he  went  down  the  very  steepest  part,  and  then  let  go, 
luid  slid  the  rest  in  a  sitting  posture.  Now  came  my  turn :  1  com¬ 
menced  with  the  plan  of  my  companion,  but  finding  it  so  very  steep, 
and  not  liking  the  hanging  posture  by  one  arm,  I  acted  more  securely, 
hut  was  much  longer  about  it ;  first  working  a  hole  with  my  stick,  and 
putting  my  heel  in  it ;  then  working  another  hole,  and  putting  the 
other  heel  in,  thus  seeing  my  way  clearly  before  me;  and  having  a 
footing  of  lM>th  feet  at  a  time  in  a  sitting  {losturc,  while  I  worked  my- 
!M‘lf  steps  with  my  stick,  till  I  |iasscd  the  steepest  part :  then  I  let  go, 
lying  nat  on  my  back,  and  went  down  with  amasing  velocity,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  hundred  feet.  Coming  down  this  place  occupied  me 
nrarly  two  hours ;  but,  I  would  not  have  let  go  on  the  stee^x^t  part 
for  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  mines  of  Peru.’  Brand,  pp.  lo3 — 15(>. 

I’bis  convenient  way  of  getting  on  is,  of  course,  practicable 
only  in  the  winter.  In  summer,  the  torrents  formed  by  the 
melted  snow  become  a  new  source  of  danger ;  and  the  iMdera 
de  las  J'acas  is  then  for  some  time  impassable.  This,  Capt. 
Head  says,  is  the  worst  pass  in  the  Cordillera,  and  baggage 
mules  are  very  often  lost  there.  The  path  which  goes  across 
the  rapid  slope,  is,  for  about  70  yards,  only  a  few  inches  broad ; 
but  the  point  of  danger  is  a  spot  where  the  water  which  rushes 
down  from  the  summit,  either  washes  the  path  away,  or  covers 
it  with  loose  stones.  Capt.  Head  witnessed  the  passage  of  a 
drove  of  mules  along  this  dangerous  path ;  and  it  must  have 
been,  as  he  says,  an  interesting  scene. . 

'  As  soon  as  the  leading  mule  came  to  the  commencement  of  the 
pass,  he  stopped,  evidently  unwilling  to  proceed,  and  of  cimrse,  all  the 
rest  stopjHm  also.  He  was  the  finest  mule  we  had,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  hud  twice  as  much  to  carry  as  any  of  the  others.  His  load  had 
never  l>een  relieved,  and  it  consisted  of  four  portmanteaus,  two  of 
which  l>elonged  to  me,  and  which  contained  not  only  a  very  heavy  bag 
of  dollars,  but  also  pai)er8  which  were  of  such  consequence  that  I  could 
hardly  have  continued  my  journey  without  them.  The  peons  now  re¬ 
doubled  their  cries,  and  leaning  over  the  sides  of  their  mules,  aud 
picking  up  stones,  they  threw  them  at  the  leading  mule,  who  now 
commenced  his  journey  over  the  path.  With  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
literally  smelling  his  way,  he  walked  gently  on,  often  changing  the 
position  of  his  fc*et,  if  he  found  the  ground  would  not  bear,  until  he 
came  to  the  bad  ytivi  of  the  pass,  w’here  he  again  stopped,  and  I  then 
Certainly  began  to  louk  wdth  great  anxiety  at  my  portmanteaus;  but 
the  peons  again  threw  stones  at  him,  and  he  continued  his  path,  and 
reached  me  in  safety  :  several  others  followed.  At  last,  a  young  mule 
carrying  a  portmanteau,  with  two  large  sacks  of  provisions  and  many 
^ther  things,  in  passing  the  liad  point,  struck  his  load  against  the^mck, 
which  kntK*ki‘d  his  tw’o  hind-h'gs  over  the  precipice,  and  the  loose 
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fttoneii  immeiliateW  began  to  roll  away  from  under  Utein  ;  however,  hu 
fore- legs  were  still  upon  the  narrow  path  ;  he  had  no  room  to  put  hit 
head  tlicre ;  but  be  placed  his  nose  u\yon  the  path  on  his  left,  which 
gave  him  the  appi*aranre  of  holding  on  by  his  mouth.  His  perilous  ftte 
was  toon  decided  by  a  louse  mule  who  came,  and  in  walking  along  tbs 
Ladera,  knocked  his  comrade’s  nose  otf  the  path,  destroyed  his  balance, 
and,  head  over  heels,  the  |)oor  creature  instantly  commenced  a  fall 
which  was  really  quite  terrific.  With  all  his  baggage  hnnly  lashed  to 
him,  be  rolled  down  the  steep  slo|>e,  until  he  came  to  the  part  which 
was  per]>endicular,  and  then  he  seemed  to  bound  off,  and  turning 
round  in  the  air,  fell  into  the  deep  torrent  on  his  back  and  upon  his 
baggage,  and  instantly  disappeare<l.  1  thought  of  course  that  ne  was 
killed  ;  but  up  he  rose,  looking  w  ild  and  scared,  and  immediately  en-. 
deavoured  to  stem  the  torrent  which  w'os  foaming  about  him.  It  was 
a  noble  effort ;  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  succeed ;  but  the  eddy 
suddenly  caught  the  great  loud  which  was  upon  his  back,  and  turned 
him  completely  over ;  down  went  his  head  with  all  the  baggage,  and 
as  he  w'UH  carried  down  the  stream,  all  I  saw  w'ere  his  hiniUquarters, 
and  his  long,  thin,  wet  tail  lushing  the  water.  As  suddenly,  how'cver, 
up  his  lunid  aime  again  ;  but  he  w'as  now  weak,  and  went  down  the 
strtmm,  turning  round  and  round  by  the  eddy,  until,  jmssing  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  rock,  1  lost  sight  of  him.  1  saw,  however,  the  })eons,  with 
their  lassos  in  their  hands,  run  down  the  side  of  the  torrent  for  some 
little  distance ;  but  they  soon  stop|K*d,  and  after  looking  tow  ards  the 
p<M)r  mule  for  some  si^conds,  their  earnest  attitude  gradually  relaxed, 
and  w’hen  they  walked  tow  ards  me,  I  concluded  that  all  W’as  over.  I 
walked  up  to  the  peons,  and  was  just  going  to  speak  to  them,  w'hen  I 
saw  at  a  distance  a  solitary  mule  w’alking  towards  us  I  We  instantly 
jierceived  that  he  was  the  Phiietort  whose  fall  w'e  had  just  witnessed, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  came  up  to  us,  to  join  his  comrades.  He 
was,  of  course,  dripping  w'et ;  his  eye  looked  dull,  and  his  whole  coun¬ 
tenance  was  dejected  :  however,  none  of  his  bones  were  broken,  he  w'as 
very  little  cut,  and  the  bulletin  of  his  health  was  altogether  incre¬ 
dible.’  Head,  pp.  If >3 — 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  however,  the  river  Las 
Vacas  is  crossed  without  difficulty;  and  Mr.  Miers  assures  us, 
that  the  ascent  of  the  Cutnhrc  itself,  though  long  and  tedious, 
is,  in  general,  free  from  all  danger.  ‘  All  the  accounts  of  dan- 
*  gerous  ascents  and  of  precipices,  which  almost  every  traveller 
‘  has  given  of  this  part  of  the  journey,  are’,  he  broadly  afRrms, 

‘  untrue,  there  being  neither  precipice  nor  danger  *!•  He 
doubts  too,  whether  the  puna  is  ever  violently  felt,  except  by 
pedestrians,  and  as  the  consequence  of  violent  exertion.  ‘1 


•  “  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata.  By  John  Miert.”  2  vols.  8va 
1826.  Vol.  I.  p.  318.  To  a  person  visiting  those  countries,  this  ii 
certainly  the  most  valuable  W’ork  in  point  of  topographical  information, 
that  has  npp«'ared. 
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*  have  walkeil'both  up  and  down  the  Ciimbre*,  he  savt,  *  with* 

*  out  being  affected.  Neitiier  did  my  wife,  nor  my  child,  when 

*  an  infiint  scarcely  six  months  old,  with  the  thermometer  stand* 

*  ing  at  85^ f  and  the  barometer  at  ]9|  inches,  experience  the 

*  least  difficulty  in  breathing.*  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  found  the 
Cuinbre  so  very  slippery  from  frozen  snow,  that,  had  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  walk,  or  even  to  st^nd,  he  must  have  rolled  down 
like  a  snow-ball,  the  distance  of  a  miU{  and  great  was  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  finding  the  mules  proceed  securely.  But  this  danger¬ 
ous  road,  which  continued  for  about  half  a  mile,  when  without 
snow,  he  says,  *  is  very  easy'*.  Mr.  Caldcleugh,  who  crossed 
the  Cordillera  in  June,  gives  a  frightful  account  of  the  passage. 
Two  of  the  peons  were  knocked  up  with  puna;  and  several  of 
them  had  formidable  falls,  saving  themselves  only  by  adroitly 
forcing  their  staffs  into  the  snow.  It  is  evident,  that  much  of 
the  comparative  difficulty  of  the  route  depends  upon  the  season, 
and  upon  the  precise  track  that  is  taken  by  the  guides ;  but,  for 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  at  all  events,  scaling  the  Andes  is 
no  joke.  The  road  from  Mendoza  to  Santiago  is  turnpike,  how¬ 
ever,  compared  with  some  of  the  more  private  tracks.  Capt. 
Head’s  account  of  his  journey  to  the  silver  mine  of  San  Pedro 
Nolasco,  touches  upon  the  superlative ;  and  we  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  extract  it  as  a  finishing  scene. 

‘  Our  path,  which  had  been  long  neglected,  was  in  many  places  very 
dangerous,  being  infinitely  more  so  than  aiw  of  the  passes  we  had 
crossed  in  coming  from  Mendoza  over  the  Cordillera.  Thu  laderas 
were  literally  only  a  few  inches  wide,  and  w^ere  covered  with  stones, 
which  were  so  loose,  that  every  instant  they  rolled  from  under  the 
mules'  feet,  and  fell  with  an  accelerating  violence  into  the  torrent.  As 
1  rode  almost  the  whole  of  the  day  by  myself,  I  would  willingly  have 
got  otT ;  but  the  mules  will  never  lead,  and  besides  this,  when  once  a 
person  is  on  the  ladeni,  on  the  back  of  his  mule,  it  is  impossible  to 
dismount,  for  there  is  no  room  to  get  off,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so 
might  throw  the  mule  off  his  balance,  and  precipitate  him  into  the 
torrent,  which  was  at  an  extraordinary  depth  beneath.  In  some  few 
places,  the  path  w'as  actually  ^vashed  aw'ay,  and  the  mule  had  only  to 
nurr>’  over  the  inclined  surface  the  best  w'ay  he  could  ;  but  the  manner 
in  wnich  these  patient  animals  preserv'e  their  footing  is  quite  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  to  know  their  value  one  must  see  them  in  the  Cordillera. 
After  passing  two  or  three  very  violent  torrents,  which  rushed  from 
the  mountains  above  into  the  river  beneath  us,  we  came  to  one  which 
looked  w  orse  tliau  those  which  we  had  with  great  difficulty  crossed ; 
however,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  cross  it,  or  return  to  Santia^. 
We  attempted  to  drive  the  loose  mules,  but  one  had  scarcely  put  his 
feet  into  it,  when  he  was  carried  away,  and  in  less  than  twenty  yards, 
the  box  which  he  had  on  his  back  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  its  con- 
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tcnU  were  hurried  down  the  surface  uf  the  stream.  I n  (»rtW  to  get 
across,  we  put  a  lasso  rouud  our  IxMiies.  and  then  rode  through :  hiK 
the  holcM  were  so  deep,  that  the  water  ttccaaionaJly  came  over  the  neck 
t»f  the  mule,  and  we  passed  with  great  difliculty.  T}u‘8e  ]>oor  creatures 
are  dreadfully  afruia  of  cn»Hsiiig  such  torrents;  it  is  only  constant 
spurring  that  obliges  them  to  attempt  it,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  they  will  tremble  and  refiiae  to  advance  for  several  »e- 
ccuiils.  When  the  water  is  very  deep,  the  arriema  always  tie  the  Inssn 
round  their  bodies;  but  I  never  ctmld  feel  it  was  any  security,  l)ecansf 
if  the  torrent  will  dash  a  wtsHlen  Im»x  to  pieces,  a  man's  skull  woidd 
surely  have  a  very  Isid  chance.  1  was,  therefore,  tdways  very  glad 
when  I  found  myself  across  them  ;  and,  as  our  lives  were  insured  in 
liondon  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  1  used  often  to  think,  that  if  the 
insim^rs  could  have  liM>ked  down  U|H»n  us,  the  sight  of  the  laderas  and 
of  these  torrents  would  have  given  a  quickness  to  their  pulse,  a  dusk 
to  their  cheek,  and  a  singing  in  their  ears,  ven'  unlike  the  sympt(»mt 
of  placid  calculation. 

‘  Shortly  after  i>assing  tins  torrent,  we  turned  towards  the  south, 
and  lK‘gun  to  climb  the  mountain  of  Sin  Pedro  Nidasco,  which  I  can 
mily  descrilie  by  saying,  that  it  is  the  Ktee|)est  ascent  which  we  ever 
maile  in  all  our  t‘\|H‘ditions  among  the  Andes.  For  five  hours  we  were 
continually  holding  on  by  the  ears  or  neck  of  our  mule,  and  the  |Mth 
w;is  in  some  places  so  sttvp,  that  for  a  considerable  time  it  was  quite 
im|H>ssible  to  stop.  We  Main  {uisscd  the  limits  of  vegetation.  The 
{nit It  went  in  zig-zags,  although  it  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  if  the 
inuK's  alsive  us  Itad  fallen,  they  would  certainly  have  ntlied  down  upon 
us,  anti  carried  us  with  them. 

‘  In  mounting,  we  constantly  inquired  of  theairiero,  if  the  point  above 
our  heads  wiu»  tlie  summit,  but  ns  stNUi  as  we  utlaintMl  it,  we  found  that 
we  bail  still  higher  to  go.  On  Intth  sides  of  us,  we  now  came  to  groupca 
t»f  little  wcHsleii  entsses,  which  were  the  sj>ots  where  people  formerly 
eiiiplo)iHl  in  the  mine  had  been  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  hud  perished. 
Htiuever,  we  continued  our  course  ;  and  at  last,  gaining  the  summit, 
we  ftmiid  ourM'lves  cli>st*  tt>  the  silver  KkIc  of  San  Peilro  Ntdasco,  which 
is  situatiHl  on  one  ttf  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  the  Andes.  A  small 
stditu-y  hut  was  before  us,  and  we  were  accosted  by  tivo  or  three 
wrrlchiHl-looking  miners,  whoM*  pale  countenances  and  exhausted  frames 
MiMiied  to  assimilate  with  the  scene  iiruund  them.  The  view  from  the 
einineiKV  on  which  we  stisnl  w;is  magnificent — it  was  sublime ;  but  it 
Mxs,  at  the  s;ime  time,  so  terrific,  that  one  could  hanlly  help  shudder- 
ing. 

‘  Although  it  was  midsummer,  the  snow  where  we  stood  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  st^itement  made  to  me  by  the  agent  of  the  mine,  from 
twenty  to  a  hundreii  and  twenty  feet  deep,  but  blown  bv  the  wind 
inlt»  the  most  irregular  forms,  while  in  some  places  Liic  black  rock  wtu 
visible.  Itoneuth  wtw  the  river  and  valley  of  Mav|)o,  fed  by  a  number 
of  tributary  &tre;uns,  which  wre  could  see  descending  like  small  silver 
thrinids  down  the  different  ravines.  We  appeared  to  have  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  we  looked  down  ui)on  t 
scries  of  |uniiacli*s  of  indescribahle  shapes  and  forms,  ;d]  covered  with 
ill  eternal  snow.  The  whole  sctjie  around  us  iu  every  direction  wm 
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ilfToici  of  vof^tation,  and  \vnn  a  picture  of  deaolation,  on  a  Kcalc  of 
ji)g^iticence  which  made  it  peculiarly  awful ;  and  the  knowledyi^  that 
ihi*  va»t  iiuiKH  of  snow,  ho  cheerlcHa  in  appearance,  wan  created  for  the 
uhc,  anti  ctiinfort,  and  happiness,  and  even  luxui^  of  man ;  that  it  uiia 
the  iiiexhaustihle  reservoir  fnim  which  the  plains  were  supplied  with 
— iimtie  us  feel  that  there  is  no  spot  in  crt»ation  which  man  should 
torm  imrren,  though  there  are  many  which  Nature  never  intendetl  ftir 
his  residence.  A  large  cloud  of  smoke  was  issuing  from  one  of  the 

funnach's,  which  is  the  great  volcano  of  San  Francesco ;  and  the  silver 
ikIc,  which  mis  liefore  us,  seemed  to  nin  into  the  centre  of  the  crater. 

*  As  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  I  could  not  help  refli'cting, 
what  a  dreadful  aliode  this  must  be  in  winter  !*  Ifrnd,  pp,  22*5 — 23^li. 

This  mine,  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  is  totally  inaccessi¬ 
ble  ;  yet,  the  miners  used  to  be  kept  there  throughout  the  year! 
'Fhat  system  of  oppression,  however,  is  for  ever  broken  up.  The 
mode  in  which  these  mineral  treasures  were  first  obtained,  forms, 
as  Capt.  Head  justly  remarks,  *  one  of  the  most  guilty  pages  in 
‘  the  moral  history  of  man*;  and  it  is  a  mystery,  how  they  were 
ever  discovered  in  spots  thus  dreary  and  inaccessible.  The 
Spaniards,  it  must  he  recollected,  were  not  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  treasures;  nor  did  they  originate  the  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  lalnnir,  by  means  of  which  these  mines  were  worked  long 
iiefore  IMzarro  or  Almagro  set  foot  on  the  eastern  coast.  But, 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  people,  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  these  mines  must  to  a  great  extent  cease  ;  ‘  for  the  evident 
‘  reason,  that  poor  mines,  as  well  as  poor  land,  may  be  made 
*  productive  by  a  system  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  when,  under  a 
‘  free  government,  they  must  be  inactive  and  barren.*  This 
lesson  in  political  economy  is  a  salutary  one ;  hut  it  has  cost 
us  something  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  that  the  Imasted  wealth 
of  Peru  is  an  illusion.  Mr.  Miers  gives  a  very  correct  account 
of  the  matter  in  remarking,  that  this  El  Dorado  of  our  eager 
speculators  has  proved  to  l>e,  ‘  a  country  barren  and  unpro<luc- 
*  live  beyond  all  belief ;  incapable  of  traffic ;  presenting  an  in- 
*  hospitable  climate ;  bare  of  population ;  and  its  few  inhabitants 
*  etteminate,  indolent,  and  wanting  in  enterprise ;  its  shores  for- 
*  bidding ;  and  its  boasted  mines  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
*  beings  excepting  Indians,  who,  to  be  made  to  work  them,  must 
*  be  treated  as  beings  inferior  to  dogs.  By  dissolving  the  charm*, 
he  adds,  *  which,  under  the  grossest  deception,  has  smothered 
*  the  earliest  embryo  development  of  the  abori^nal  people,  the 
*  Revolution,*  which'  has  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  native 
*  Creoles,  must  gradually  bring  into  action,  and  slowly  expand 
I  into  vigour,  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil.’*  How  strange 
i'<  the  fatality  by  which  the  precious  metals  seem  to  entail  po- 
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%erty  and  degi  adaiion  upon  the  countries  in  which  they  al)ouiid, — 
whether  amid  the  snows  of  the  barren  Andes,  or  beneath  tht 
tunid  skies  of  Seneganibia  niul  (iuinea,— in  IVni  or  in  Hsm- 
buok^  in  Mexico  or  ^Vshaiuee  I 


iVrl.  IL  1.  ritw  *{t  Amirrican  Indians,  their  General  Cha* 
racier.  Customs,  Language,  Public  Festivals,  lleligioms  Hites,  and 
TradUlims  :  ^hi:\viug  Uieni  to  be  the  Descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
uf  Israel.  The  Uniguage  ««!'  Prophecy  ooncemini^  them,  and  the 
Courmr  by  which  they  travelled  from  Media  into  America.  By 
Ur.icl  Worsley*  l2uio.  pp.  UUi.  Price  hr.  T^tndon,  1B2R. 

‘2.  ’Vke  Hope  id  Israel;  ])re»uiuptive  Kvidence  that  the  Ahoripines  of 
the  Western  lieinisphere  are  descended  from  the  Ten  Mi^isinff 
'I'ribcs  uf  Israel,  lly  Harbam  Anne  Simon.  Hvo.  pp.  32£ 
Price  Ur.  Luudou,  1UJ9. 

origin  of  the  American  Indians,  (as  the  Ahorisfines  of 
*  the  New  Continent  are  styleil  with  singular  impropriety, 
since  they  are  neitiier  Indi  nor  in  any  way  connecteti  with 
India,)  has  been,  both  to  the  learned  ami  the  unlearned,  a  fruitful 
subject  of  speculation  and  romantic  conferture.  In  (Yarcia's 
‘  very  learned  and  very  credulous  work  *  on  the  “  Origin  of  the 
Indians'*,  a  variety  of  opinions  are  referred  to,  of  which  the 
Author  of  Madoc  has  gi\en  us  S4>me  curious  specimens.  One 
hy|HUhesis  deduces  tlie  descent  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  because  the  original  name  of  New  Spain  wu 
Anahuac,  and  the  IMieniciaiis  were  children  of  Anak.  More¬ 
over,  tlie  Carthaginians  bored  their  ears,  and  so  did  the  Incas 
of  Peru!  Others,  with  somewhat  more  plausibility,  have  cod- 
teiuled  for  their  atlinity  to  the  Egyptians.  The  ubiquitous 
Celts  have  been  made  their  progenitors  by  a  third  hypothesis. 
Some  have  still  more  ingeniously  sup()osed,  that  America  wu 
fieopled  from  l^ato's  Island ;  *  observing,  that  the  ti,  a  combina- 

*  tioii  so  remarkably  frequent  in  the  Mexican  tongue,  has  pro- 

*  bably  a  reference  to  Atlantis  and  the  Atlantic,  ^ll  being  the 

*  Mexican  word  for  water,  and  Tlaloc  the  God  of  the  waters;  an 

*  argument  *,  adds  Or.  Southey,  *  quite  worthy  of  the  hypothesis.' 
But  *  the  quaintest  opinion  ever  started  upon  this  obscure  suh- 

*  ject,  Is  that  of  Fr.  Pedro  Simon,  who  argued,  that  the  itidiaot 

*  w  ere  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  because  he  was  '*  a  strong  ass  in 

*  **  a  pleasant  land,  who  bowed  his  shoulder  to  l>ear,  and  becaaie 

*  **  a  servant  unto  tribute.”'  ‘  It  will  scarcely  be  belleveii,  tiiat  the 

*  resemblance  between  Mexico  *  (Mejico)  *  and  Messiah,  should 

*  have  been  adduced  (by  Fr.  Estevan  de  Salazar)  as  a  proof  that 
‘  America  was  peopled  by  the  Ten  Tribes' 

This  Iasi  opinion  has  more  recently  found  several  sealous  td- 
vucates  among  Protestant  writers  >  jiarlicularly  Adair,  who  wu 
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for  man?  years  employed  as  spent  amonp  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  who  pnhiished  a  “  History  of  the  Indian  Tril>es,** 
In  the  year  I  SI  6,  this  notion  was  reviveirl  in  the  IJniteil  States, 
when  a  volume  appeared  in  New  Jersey,  entitled,  “  A  Star  in 
the  West,  or  an  humhle  Attempt  to  discover  the  lonp  lost  Ten 
Tril>es  of  Israel”,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Klias  Houdinot.  In  IH^A, 
appeared  another  volume  on  the  same  subject,  written  by  the 
Kev.  Kthnan  Smith,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Poultney,  entitled, 
View  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  IVibes  of  Israel  in  America.” 

*  The  preat  objection  to  these  works*,  says  Mr.  Worsley  in  his 
Preface,  ‘  and  especially  the  last,  is  their  lenpthyness,  the 

*  profusion  of  matter  which  they  contain,  frequent  rei>etition, 

*  much  of  it  foreicpi  to  the  subject,  and  the  disposition  snewn  to 

*  intermix  relipious  views  and  party  zeal,  which  cannot  hut  he 

*  offensive  to  many  readers.*  Prom  these  two  works  and  other 
sources,  his  own  volume  is  avowedly  compiled ;  but  he  has  kept 
clear  of  their  ‘  lenpthiness  *,  and  has  observed  something  like 
order  and  method  in  his  amusing  dissertation.  Mrs.  Simon's 
volume  is  a  most  curious  farrago,  displaying  considerable  read¬ 
ing  and  no  small  diligence  in  the  accumulation  of  materials,  hut 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  arrangement.  It  would  he  un¬ 
reasonable  to  look  for  cool  discrimination  in  combination  with  so 
much  sheer  enthusiasm ;  hut  the  Author's  piety  must  at  least 
awaken  respect ;  her  earnestness  is  interesting ;  and  we  cannot 
hut  commend  the  modest  discretion  which  has  led  her  to  claim 
no  higher  character  for  her  historical  proofs,  than  *  presumptive 
‘  evidence.’ 

Hut  both  Mr.  Israel  Worsley  and  Mrs.  Simon  overlook  the  pre¬ 
vious  question, — Are  the  I'en  Tril)es  of  Israel  lost  or  missing?  If 
they  are  not,  we  may  really  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  un¬ 
dertaking  so  long  a  voyage  in  search  of  them.  Jews  may  have 
found  their  way  to  America,  as  well  as  to  India,  China,  ami  all 
parts  of  the  Old  World;  but  the  supposition,  that  the  Ten 
Tril)es  arc  collectively  extant  in  some  unknown  region,  a  nation 
mrogaf/o,  mysteriously  preserved  in  secret  till  the  time  of  their 
restoration  shall  come,— is  a  fantastic  reverie  of  the  Jewish 
rabbles,  having  no  better  foundation  than  their  misinterpretation 
of  their  own  prophecies.  The  notion  is,  indeed,  as  old  as  the 
second  book  of  F.sdras,  the  Author  of  which  *  valuable  fragment 
‘  of  history  *,  as  Mrs.  Simon  styles  it,  has  not  failed  to  make  use 
of  this  favourite  idea  in  one  of  his  apocryphal  prophecies.  Dr. 
Boudinot  appears  to  have  been  greatly  biassed  by  accidentally 
stumbling  upon  this  passage.  And,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shewn, 
the  Apocrypha  is  at  once  the  New  Testament  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  the  Millenarians.  That  the  Ten  Tribes 
never  returned  into  their  own  country  by  virtue  of  Cyrus's  edict, 
is  nDsintained,  indeed,  by  Si.  Jerome;  but  even  Mede  deprecates 
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thU  *  foolish  nolion/  os  Dr.  AUix  justly  styles  it.  The  lan^age 
of  the  New  Testament  to  say  nothin|i^  of  that  of  the  First 
UouL  of  Maccabees  +,  clearly  proves,  that  the  restored  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  Jews  virtually  comprehended  the  twelve  tribes. 
'To  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  were  the  apostles  commissioned 
to  bear,  in  the  lirst  instance,  the  glad  tidings.  Jewish  emi¬ 
grants  and  settlers,  there  were  in  all  the  surrounding  countries ; 
but  it  was  by  choice  that  they  remained  ‘  dispersed  *  among  the 
(icntilcs.  Captives,  they  were  not.  Mr.  Worsley  is  willing  to 
aiiinil,  that  the  holy  city  was  never  entirely  wnthout  a  few  of 
every  tribe,— we  suppose  he  means  after  it  was  rebuilt.  When 
Ptolemy  PhilaUelphus  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Jews,  in  order  to  have  them  translated  into  (rreek,  the? 
were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Kleazar  the  high-priest,  in 
which  ho  expressly  says ;  ‘  We  have  also  chosen  six  elders  out 
‘  of  every  tribe,  whom  we  have  sent,  and  the  law  with  them.’ 
And  Josephus  tells  us,  they  were  seventy-two  in  number 
’I'he  ten  tril>es,  then,  are  no  more  lost  and  missin^t,  than  are  the 
whole  twelve;  and  the  hope  ot  Israel  is  in  no  res|>ect  whatever 
implicated  in  the  origin  or  destiny  of  the  American  Indiana. 

The  Rev.  Ethnan  Smith,  however,  was  of  a  ditierent  opinion. 

'  The  most  essential  pile  oi  the  prophet  Ezekiel’s  dry  bones  of 
*  Israel’,  he  uuaintly  ailirms  to  have  been  discovered  by  CoIuok 
bus.  And  ^trs.  Simon  believes,  that  the  Discoverer  of  Arne- 
rica,  in  his  unextingulshahle  desire  to  explore  that  unknown 
world,  ’  was  as  much  under  the  induence  of  a  su|)erior  power  as 
‘  v^as  Cyru.s,  when  he  became  instrumental  in  the  restoration  of 
'  the  tteo  tril)es  from  the  seventy  years’  Chaldean  captivity.' 
This  comparison  between  Cyrus  and  Columbus  is  a  little  unfor> 
tunale,  considering^  the  treatment  the  western  trilies  have  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  first  European  conquerors,  liut,  in 
the  atrocities  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  Mrs.  bimoii  discovers  a 
iuUilmeiit  of  prophecy. 

*  The  {KHiplc  are  reprtv'icnteil  in  an  unresistlug  and  poworieaa  cim* 
meter.  “  Israel  is  a  silly  dove  ”.  In  this  character,  tae  S^KUiiards, 
like  a  vulture,  swooped  ujmui  them  in  the  siiuth,  and  the  disciples  uf 
the  t'rmnwclian  school  in  the  north, — Ixith  returning  evil  for  good,— 
lM»th  dividing  trcachcrtnisly  with  those  who  dealt  not  treacherously  with 
them.  ’  p. 

riic  exquisite  propriety  of  this  simile,  as  applied  to  the  doee* 
like  character  of  the  Mexicans,  will  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
read  any  description  of  their  execrable  rites,  their  warlike  habiu» 
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ami  their  herro,  thonci^h  nnaviiilin^  renistunce.—Wc  shall  indiilfi^ 
ourselves  in  one  more  extract  from  this  volume. 

‘  Kniamiel  de  Monies,  a  Portiujnese  histormn.  in  hi*  Hi*torvof  Bra- 
xih  sav*:  “  Anierira  h**  been  whollx  peopled  by  the  ('nrlknifinimnM 
and  ItraeiiirJt.**  A*  to  the  last,  he  *av«,  nothing  hut  rimimcision  is 
irantiur,  to  ron*titnte  a  perfect  resemblance  lietween  them  and  the 
Brixilian*. 

‘  Monsieur  Poutrinconrt  obnerves,  that  at  an  early  day,  when  the 
Canada  Indiana  aaiiited  him,  they  said  ha-^ko^ko*  p.  KiH. 

Kvidence  like  this,  who  can  resist?  On  reading  this  last 
passai^c,  we  could  hardly  refrain  from  catching  up  this  ('anadian 
euphemism,  and  exclaiminj^  to  ourselves  ho !  ho !  ho !  *  The 
*  nothing  but '  of  Don  Kmanuel,  is  inimitable. 

From  these  specimens,  the  reader  m«ay  possibly  be  led  to 
think,  that  the  subject  is  altogether  unworthy  of  grave  investi¬ 
gation;  that  a  theory  so  wild,  founded  upon  error,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  palpable  alisurdities,  can  have  nothing  even 
plausible  about  it.  I  bis  is  not  altogether  the  case,  if  implicit 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  veracity  an<l  correctness 
of  the  various  authorities  upon  which  the  statements  rest,  the 
coiiu'idences  insisted  upon,  though  sometimes  imaginary  or 
trivial,  would  altogether  form  a  very  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  derivation  of  many  of  the  Indian  notions  from  a 
Jewish  source.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Worsley’s  con¬ 
cluding  chapter,  contains  a  summary  of  his  argument. 

‘  Tliey  (the  American  Indians)  are  living  in  tribes,  with  head*  of 
tnl>es — they  have  all  a  family  iikene**,  though  covering  thouMond*  of 
leagia**  of  land  ;  and  have  a  tradition  prevailing  univenially,  that  they 
came  into  that  coiuitry  at  the  North-we*t  comer— they  are  a  very  reli¬ 
gious  people,  and  yet  have  entirely  escaped  the  idolatry  of  the  old 
world — they  acknowledge  One  Ood,  the  (ireat  Spirit,  who  created  all 
Heen  and  unseen— the  name  by  which  thi*  being  i*  known  to 
thorn  is  air,  the  old  Hebrew  name  of  (rod ;  he  is  also  called  ycAownA, 
Mimetimes  ^aky  and  also  oMo— for  this  Great  Being  they  profea*  a 
high  reverence,  calling  him  the  head  of  their  community,  and  them- 
his  favourite  people — they  believe  that  he  was  more  favourable 
to  them  in  old  times  than  he  is  now,  that  their  buhera  were  in  c(»ve- 
nant  with  him,  that  he  talked  with  them  and  gave  them  law* — they 
itistinctiy  heard  to  ring  with  their  religious  dance*.  kalUiu^k  or 
prai.He  jah:  other  remarkable  sounds  go  out  of  their  mmiths,  a* 
ihiJu-yOy  Jtniiu^ke,  /lic-yo,  ke^wak,  ifoketunk :  hut  they  profea*  not  to 
know  the  meaning  of  these  words ;  only  that  they  leami^  to  use  them 
upm  sacred  occasions — they  acknowledge  the  government  of  a  provi¬ 
dence  over-ruling  ail  things,  and  expren  a  willing  submission  to  what¬ 
ever  rakes  place— they  keep  annual  feasts  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Mtisaic  ritual ;  a  feast  of  first  fmits,  which  they  do  not  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  ta^tc  until  thev  have  made  an  ottering  ot  them  to  God ;  ahsi 
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an  evening  fettival,  in  which  no  bone  of  the  animal  that  is  eaten  may 
be  broken  ;  and  if  one  family  be  not  large  enough  to  consume  the  whole 
c»f  it,  a  neigh liou ring  family  is  called  in  to  assist :  the  whole  of  it  is 
consumed,  and  the  relics  are  burned  liefore  the  rising  of  the  next  day  § 
sun :  Uiere  is  one  |)art  of  the  animal  which  they  never  eat,  the  hollow 
part  of  the  thigh — they  eat  bitter  vegetables  and  observe  severe  fasts, 
fur  the  pur|>o(M*  of  cleansing  themaelvi's  from  sin — tliey  have  also  a  feast 
of  liarvest,  when  their  fruits  are  gathered  in,  a  daily  sacritice  and  a 
feast  of  love— >their  forefathers  practised  the  right  of  circumcision  ;  but 
not  knowing  why  so  strange  a  practice  was  continued,  and  not  approv¬ 
ing  of  it,  they  gave  it  uj>— there  is  a  8<»rt  of  jubilee  kept  by  some  of 
them— they  (lave  cities  of  refuge,  to  which  a  guilty  man  and  even  a 
murderer  may  Hy  and  be  safe ;  for  these  l>elov^  or  sacred  towns  are 
never  defiled  by  the  shedding  of  blood — in  their  temples  is  a  holy  place 
into  which  none  may  enter  but  the  priest,  and  he  only  on  particular 
CHxasions — there  he  makes  a  yearly  atonement  for  sin,  dressed  in  a  fan¬ 
tastic  garb,  which  is  a  humble  imitation  of  the  High  Priest's  robes, 
with  u  nreust  plate  and  other  ornaments — he  addresses  the  people  in 
the  M  divine  rpecch,  and  calls  them  ihr  beloved  and  holtf  people — they 
have  a  succession  of  priests,  who  are  indneted  into  office  by  purification 
and  anointing — they  had  once  a  holy  book,  which  while  they  kept, 
things  went  well  with  them  ;  they  lost  it,  and  in  consequence  of  tht 
lou  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  but  they  believe 
they  shall  one  day  regain  it — tliey  arc  looking  for  and  expecting  some 
one  to  come  and  teach  them  the  right  way.'  Worsleyt  pp.  181,  182. 

Among  the  witnesses  cited  in  support  of  these  statements, 
our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  venerable  name  of 
Penn. 


*  When  IVlr.  Penn  first  landed  on  the  American  shores,  and  had  held 
his  first  intercourse  with  the  Natives  of  it,  he  was  exceedingly  struck 
with  their  appearance  and  manners.  He  found  them  very  different 
fn»m  any  people  he  had  met  w’ith  any  where  else,  and  thought  them 
unlike  any  nation  he  had  read  of.  He  saw  them  in  their  state  of  na¬ 
tive  purity,  undehased  by  slavery  and  uncontaminated  w'ith  the  vices 
<»f  Kuropeans.  In  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  England  he  wrote,  **  1 
found  them  with  countenances  much  like  the  Jew'ish  race ;  and  their 
children  have  so  lively  a  rt^semblaiicc  of  them,  that  a  man  w'ould  think 
himself  in  Duke's  Place  or  Berry  Street,  in  London,  when  he  seeth 
them." 

‘  They  vrore  ear-rings  and  noae-jcwels,  bracelets  on  their  arms 
and  legs,  rings  on  their  fingers,  necklaces  made  of  highly  polished  shells 
found  in  their  rivers  and  on  their  coasts.  The  females  tied  up  their 
hair  behind,  workeil  Imnds  round  their  heads,  and  ornamented  them 
with  shells  and  feathers,  and  wore  strings  of  heads  round  several  parts 
of  their  bodies.  Round  their  tnocasins  they  had  shells  and  turk^ 
spurs,  to  tinkle  like  little  hells  as  they  walked."  *  fVorjtley,  pp.  65, 

*  Mr.  Penn,  who  acquired  his  knowledge  of  this  people  from  his  own 
oliser^'ation,  informed  his  friends  in  England  in  the  year  1683,  that 
“  their  nmrship  consisted  of  two  ports— sacrifice  and  caiitico :  the  first 
is  for  their  first  fruits.  The  first  fiit  buck  they  kill,  goes  to  the  fire, 
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where  it  is  all  burned  with  a  dulcful  chaunt  of  the  priest,  and  with 
ftuch  fervency  and  labour  of  body  that  he  sweats  to  a  foam.  The  other 
is  the  cantico,  performed  by  round  dances,  words,  songs  and  shouts, 
amd  dnimniing  on  a  board."  At  one  of  the  feasts  Mr.  Penn  was  pre* 
sent :  it  consisted  of  twenty  bucks  with  hot  cakes  made  of  new  com, 
of  both  wheat  and  l)eans,  in  a  square  form,  wTapped  in  leaves  and 
baked  in  the  ashes :  when  these  were  eaten,  they  fell  to  dancing.  Every 
visitor  takes  with  him  a  present  in  their  money,  which  is  made  of  the 
bone  of  a  fish  ;  the  black  is  as  gold,  the  white  as  silver ;  they  call  it 
aainpuni.  lie  also  remarks,  ''  that  they  reckon  by  moons,  they  offer 
their  first  fruits,  they  have  a  kind  of  feast  of  tabernacles,  they  are  said 
to  lay  their  altars  upon  twelve  stones,  they  mourn  a  year,  they  liave  a 
separation  of  W'omcn  " ;  and  other  things  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
present  day.*  fVortle^,  pp.  89,  90. 

The  more  marvellous  statements  rest  chiefly  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Adair.  But  a  Dr.  Beatty  gives  the  following  account  of 
what  (he  says)  he  witnessed  among  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Ohio. 

‘  **  Before  they  make  use  of  any  of  the  first  fhiits  of  the  earth,  twelve 
of  their  old  men  meet,  when  a  cieer  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  ;  and 
the  com,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  prepared  for  use  by  boiling,  or  baking 
under  the  ashes,  (of  course  unleavened  ;)  this  also  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts.  Thrst  twelve  men  hold  up  the  venison  and  fruits,  and,  with 
their  faces  to  the  east,  acknowledm  the  bounty  of  Ood  to  them.  It  ia 
then  eaten.  On  the  evening  of  the  seme  day  ”,  continues  the  Doctor, 
**  they  have  another  feast,  which  looks  like  the  Passover.  A  great 
quantity  of  venison  ia  provided,  with  their  things  dressed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  distrihnted  among  the  guests :  that  which  is  left  ia  thrown 
into  the  fire  and  burned ;  and  none  of  U  must  remain  till  sunrise,  nor 
must  a  bone  <f  the  venison  be  broken**  The  Indians  also  purify  them¬ 
selves  with  bitter  herbs  and  roots.  Describing  one  of  their  feasts,  the 
writer  says ; — **  One  of  the  old  beloved  women  returns  home  to  hasten 
the  feast.  Meanwhile  every  one  at  the  temple  drinks  plentifully  of 
the  cussena,  and  other  bitter  liquids,  to  cleanse,  as  they  suppose,  their 
sinful  bodies."  '  Simon,  pp.  126,  127* 

Mr.  Worsley  cites  the  same  authority  in  support  of  another 
itill  more  remarkable  statement. 

*  Beatty,  who  went  at  an  early  period  into  the  Delaware  nation, 
was  present  at  a  great  meeting  on  a  consultation  for  going  to  war  with 
a  neighbouring  nation.  They  killed  a  buck,  and  roasts  it  as  a  kind 
of  sacrifice,  on  an  altar  formed  of  twelve  atones,  upon  which  stones 
they  would  not  suffer  any  tool  er  instrument  to  be  used.  The  whole 
of  tail  animal  was  afterwards  eaten  by  them,  excepting  the  middle  joint 
of  the  thigh."  *  Worsley,  p.  95. 

It  is  even  confidently  asserted,  that  the  rite  of  circumcision 
in  use  among  some  of  the  tribes,  even  at  a  compacalively 
i^nt  period,  but  was  given  up  by  the  young  men,  because  they 
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UiouKlit  it  an  unnecessary  and  cruel  custom,  mid  did  ntit  know 
for  wliat  reason  their  ancestors  had  appointed  it.  This  vn,TUC 
on  dit,  unfortunately,  like  many  of  the  other  statements,  rests 
upon  no  clear  evidence.  In  the  last  volume  of  “  The  Amulet" 
there  is,  however,  a  pa|>er  containing  *  Notices  of  the  Canadian 
*  Indians,  by  Kdward  W  alsh,  M.D.*,  in  wliich  we  Hnd  an  au< 
thentication  of  several  of  the  above  remarkable  statements. 

‘  In  urd^r  to  witness  any  circumstance  that  might  corrol>onite  this 
opinion'  (res(>ectiug  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the  Indians),  *  I  went,  on 
uiutther  occasion,  with  a  |)arty  from  Fort  Eric  to  the  Shnwnnese  Town, 
near  Huffalo  Creek.  It  was  early  in  May,  w'hen  the  country  had  shaken 
otf  its  white  robe,  and  ap|)eared  in  the  bright  verdant  dress  of  spring. 
W’e  found  the  village  of  a  supiTior  order,  the  houses  w^ell  constnict^ 
and  coiufortable,  and  some  even  with  an  upper  storv'.  They  surrounded 
a  large  green  or  common,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  council-house  sr 
temple  was  erected.  This  was  a  large  oval  building,  thirtv*two  pnen 
long  by  twenty-four  broad,  and  about  fourteen  feet  high  to  the  mof. 
It  was  lighted  by  a  few  small  square  a|)erturc8  close  to  the  eaves,  which 
ulsi)  lot  out  the  smoke,  consequently  it  \vn&  somewhat  dark.  The  door 
facing  the  west  had  a  rude  but  s^mciuus  purtiai.  The  roof,  w'hich  had 
a  high  pitch,  was  prup(>ed  up  within  by  four  strong  posts,  lietweea 
which  was  the  hearth,  with  a  large  kettle  over  it.  Tlierc  was  a  seat 
all  nmnd,  and  the  walls,  which  were  formed  of  split  plank,  were  half¬ 
way  up  covered  with  mats.  Here  we  found  a  great  number  of  Indiana 
assembled.  The  women  were  ranged  outside  the  wall,  and  the  men 
surrounded  the  tire  inside,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  High  Priest  in 
his  {Mtntificals.  Ilis  face  was  painted  like  the  quarterings  of  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  he  was  furnished  with  a  l>card.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  high 
tiiu-a  of  lK*aver-fur,  stuck  round  with  dyed  ]a)rcupine  quills.  Hcliad 
over  his  chest  a  kind  of  stoinachcr,  worked  in  tigures,  and  ornamented 
with  wiunpum,  which  was  sup(H»scd  to  represent  the  Jewish  Urim  and 
Thtimmim  ;  in  this,  the  Indiajis  imagine  some  little  spirit  resides,  which 
they  talk  to  and  c'onsult  in  dubious  events.  Whilst  the  usual  dunce  or 
chorus  was  performing,  a  dog,  which  had  been  prevhmsly  selected  and 
futteued,  was  boiling  in  the  kettle  ;  when  cooked,  the  tie^i  was  cut  oik 
aiul  the  Inines  scra[H'd  clean  and  wrap|MHl  up  in  its  skin.  The  Heah 
nils  then  divided  into  small  bits,  and  nauded  round,  on  a  wooden  plat¬ 
ter,  to  all  thiise  that  surrounded  the  fire :  at  the  same  time,  the  High 
Priest  dip{KHl  a  brunch  of  homl4K:k  pine  in  the  broth,  and  sprinkled  it 
every  where  as  well  on  the  pi*ople  as  on  the  walls.  The  ceremoof 
concluded  with  the  circular  dantx‘  and  chant,  in  which  the  women  joined 
Tliis  chant  or  hynin  is  sung  by  all  the  Indian  nations  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  however  they  may  differ  in  custom  and  language.  Humboldt  even 
heard  it  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  supjwsed  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Hal- 
Iclujali  of  the  Psalms.  It  w’as  pricked  dowm  for  me  by  a  gentleman,  who 
utulersiood  nmsii'ul  vximjiosition  ;  to  my  ears,  it  sounds  like  the  Inllsby 
of  the  nurs*'ry  :  — 

*  “  Tam  lo  \ah  al  laii  le  In  lah  tain  ye  lah  yo  ha  wall  ha  ha  liah !" 

*  It  must  Ik*  .idiiiitted,  that  this  cereiiioiiy  bt'ars  some  rude  rcsem- 
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blancc  to  the  F«‘a«t  of  the  Paiwover,  Hubetitiiting  a  dog  for  a  lamb,  of 
which  they  have  none, — but  d<ig«  are  Racrirtced  on  all  aolemn  occaaiona. 
The  IndirtOR  also  resemble  the  Jews  in  many  other  |)artieulani.  They 
are  dividini  into  trll>eR,  which  l»ear  armorial  bannera ;  at  leaat,  they 
make  ligures  of  the  tortoiae,  l>ear,  eagle,  ^c.  to  diatinguiah  the  tribea ; 
ami  thus  each  of  the  Jewish  tril)es  distinguished.  ^Fhey  also  place 
l^rreat  de|M*ndrnce  on  their  pnmhets  and  their  dreams,  and  consult  them 
on  all  im[M»rtant  occasions,  as  King  Ahab  did.  When  they  slaughter  an 
animal,  they  spill  the  blood  on  the  ground,  according  to  the  Mosaical 
injunction.  The  purification  of  women  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
Jewish  law.* 

Most  of  these  points  of  coincidence  or  approximation  are, 
after  all,  not  stronger  than  might  \ye  detected  in  the  rites  and 
customs  of  various  African  nations ;  and,  admitting  them  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  Ilt^hrew  rites,  this  would  prove  nothing 
more  than  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  civilization,— a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  never  received  an  adequate  examination.  Alvarez, 
in  his  History  of  ('hina,  asserts,  that  Jews  had  been  settled 
in  that  empire  for  about  six  hundred  years;  and  long  before  that 
period,  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  great  plains  of 
Central  Asia.  No  records  of  any  American  nation  go  further 
hack  than  the  sixth  century  of  our  era;  but  there  are  traces  of  an 
earlier  civilization  :  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Peni,  tradition  had  preserved  the  memory  of  a  race  of  white  and 
liearded  men,  to  whom  the  construction  of  the  oldest  monuments 
was  attributed.  Those  white  men  were  not,  however,  regarded 
as  the  progenitors  of  the  Peruvians ;  and  their  having  beards, 
would  sulliciently  indicate  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
American  family.  For  the  same  reason,  to  assign  to  the  beard¬ 
less  Indians  a  Hebrew  pedigree,  is  about  as  absurd  as  it  would 
l)e,  to  make  the  Arabians  the  progenitors  of  the  Chinese.  When 
it  can  be  made  to  appear,  that  a  Jewish  tribe  lias,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  lust  this  token  of  manhood,  we  shall  no  longer  regard 
Lord  Monboddo*s  hypothesis  as  totally  incredible,  respecting 
another  appendage  supposed  to  have  originally  attached  to  the 
human  race. 

But  may  not  those  bearded  men  have  been  Jews?  We  cannot 
:  but  some  will  have  it,  that  they  were  Christians  ;  and  what 
is  more,  Britons— or  Irishmen.  And  there  is  no  lack  of 

evidence’  and  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  this  notion. 

*  The  fable  of  Welsh  Indians,'  says  Humboldt,  *  having  preserved 

*  the  Welsh  or  Celtic  language,  is  of  very  old  date.  In  the  time 
‘of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  confused  report  wa.s  spread  over 

*  England,  that,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  the  Welsh  salutation 
‘  bad  been  heard ;  hao,  haou,  iach.  Owen  Chapelain  relates, 
‘  that  in  l(i(i9,  by  pronouncing  some  Celtic  words,  he  saved  him- 
*self  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians  of  Tuscarora,  by  whom  he 
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*  was  on  the  point  of  being  scalped?  Tlie  same  thing, 

*  tended,  happened  to  Benjamin  Beatty,  in  going  fmtn  Virginit 
‘  to  Carolina.  This  Beatty  asserts,  that  he  found  a  whole  Wtldj 
‘  tribe,  who  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  voyage  of  Madoe«|p. 

*  Owen,  which  took  place  in  1 170!  John  Filson,  in  his*  Histoty 
‘  of  Kentucky,  has  revived  these  tales  of  the  first  traveHers,  Ac- 

*  curding  to  him.  Captain  Abraham  Chaplain  saw  Iniliana  arrira 

*  at  the  port  of  Kaskasky,  and  converse  in  the  Welsh  language 

*  with  m>me  soldiers,  who  were  natives  of  Wales.  He  also 

‘  Heves,  that  “  far  oil' to  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missonri, 

*  “  there  exists  a  tribe  which,  besides  the  Celtic  language,  has  also 

*  “  preserved  some  rites  of  the  Christian  religion.”  Captain  Isaac 
‘  Stewart  asserts,  that  on  the  Red  River  of  Natchitotches,  at 
‘  the  distance  of  7(X)  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the  Mississippi, 

*  he  discovered  Indians  with  a  fair  skin  and  red  hair,  who  con- 

*  verged  in  Welsh,  and  possessed  the  titles  of  their  origin. 

*  “  produced,  in  proof  of  what  they  sttid  of  their  arrival  on  the 

*  “  eastern  coast,  roils  of  parchment,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  otttr- 

*  **  skins,  and  on  which  great  characters  were  written  in  blua, 
‘  “  which  neither  Stewart  nor  his  fellow-traveller  could  decipher*” 

*  Ail  these  testimonies,'  however,  the  learned  Author  remarki, 

*  are  extremely  vague,  as  regards  the  indication  of  places.  The 
‘  last  letter  of  Mr.  Owen,  (copied  in  die  journals  of  Europe,  if 
‘  Feb.  11,  18U>,)  places  the  posts  of  the  Welsh  Indiana  on  the 
^  Madwaga,  and  divides  them  into  two  tribes,  tlie  Brydones  aaii 
‘  tlie  Chadugians.  “  They  speak  Welsh  with  greater  puriqr 

*  **  than  it  is  spoken  in  tiie  principality  of  W  ales  (!),  since  itis 
'  exempt  from  anglicisius ;  they  profess  Ciiristianity  strongly 
^  **  mixed  with  Druidism.”  W^e  cannot  read  such  asaertiow 

*  without  recollecting,  that  all  those  fabulous  stories  which  £at- 

*  ter  the  imagination,  are  periodically  renewed  under  new  fomi. 

*  The  learned  and  judicious  geographer  of  the  United  States, 
‘  Mr.  W  arden,  inquires  justly,  why  all  the  traces  of  Welsh  colo- 

*  nies  iuid  the  Celtic  tongue  have  disappeared,  since  less  crefio^ 

*  lous  travellers,  and  who  in  some  sort  control  one  anoilter,  have 

*  visited  the  country  situated  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Rocky 

*  Mountains.  Mackenzie,  Barton,  Clarke,  Lewis,  Pike,  Draki, 

*  Mitchill,  and  the  Editors  of  the  new  Archceologia  AtnericoMk 

*  have  found  absolutely  nothing  which  denotes  the  remains  ol 

*  Euro|)can  colonies  of  the  tw  elflh  century.  The  voyage  also  of 

*  Madoc-ap-Owen  is  much  more  uncertain  than  the  expeditions 

*  of  the  Scandinavians.  If  we  were  to  find  the  vestiges  of  aoj 

*  European  language  in  the  North  of  America,  it  would  (proba* 
‘  bly)  be  Teutonic,  (Scandinavian,  Germanic,  or  Gothic,)  ratbef 

*  than  Celtic  or  Welsh,  which  differs  essentially  from  the  Ger^ 

*  nwiiiic  tongues.  As  the  structure  of  the  American  idiomi 
‘  appt'ars  singularly  strange  to  the  different  nations  w  ho  speak 
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‘  theinodem  Kuropean  languages,  theolorriana  have  fanned  they 
‘  defected  in  it  the  Hebrew  or  Aramean;  the  Spaniah  eoloniata, 

*  Baapne  or  Iberian ;  the  Kngliah  and  French  planter*,  Welah, 
‘  Irish,  and  Baa  Breton.  'Phe  pretenaiona  of  the  Baaqnea  and 
‘  the  inhahitanta  of  Walea,  who  regard  their  languagea  not  only 

*  as  mother  tongnea,  hut  aa  the  aonrcea  of  all  other  tongues, 
‘extend  far  beyond  America,  to  the  lalea  of  the  South  Sea.  1 

*  met  with  two  otficera  of  the  Spanish  and  Fngliah  naviea,  on 

*  tiie  coast  of  Peru,  one  of  whom  pretended  that  he  had  beard 
‘  the  Basque  at  Tahiti,  and  the  other,  the  Irish  at  the  Sandwich 
‘  Islands.*  • 

Those  writers  who  have  adopted  the  strange  notion  of  the 
Israelitish  origin  of  the  American  nations,  of  course  imagine  the 
Hebrew  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  dialects  spoken  from  Labra¬ 
dor  to  Cape  Horn.  It  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Israel  Worsley  and 
Mrs.  Simon,  like  their  American  authorities,  refer  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  the  Mexicans,  the  Peruviana,  the  Araucans,  the  Bra¬ 
zilians,  the  Canadians,  the  Missiaaippi  tribes,— in  short,  to  a 
rariety  of  nations  differing  respectively  in  language  and  in  all 
their  physical  characteristics,  not  less  widely  than  the  Persians 
do  from  the  Hindoos,  or  the  Germans  from  the  Portugtiese,— » 
as  having  a  common  origin,  and  being,  in  fact,  the  same  people. 
Not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  to  support  this  assumption  by 
anv  facts  or  reasonings ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  notion  betrays  a 
tot'd  want  of  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  true,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  prodigious  variety  and  diversity  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  New  World,  and  the  marked  difference  in  the 
native  races,  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other  has  been 
thought  to  prevail  throughout  the  American  family.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  Mexico  are  described  by  Humboldt  aa  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and 
Brazil.  ‘  They  have  the  same  swarthy  and  copper  colour,  flat 

*  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye  with  the 

*  comer  directed  upwards  towards  the  temples,  prominent  cheek- 

*  bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression  of  gentleness  in  the  mouth, 
‘strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.*  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  mutual  resemblance  has  I>eefi 
much  exaggerated.  The  diversities  which  exist  in  point  of 
colour,  are  quite  as  marked  as  between  any  of  the  European  or 
Asiatic  races.  The  colour  which  prevails  from  the  cold  table- 
lands  of  Quito  and  Cundinamarca  to  the  burning  plains  of  the 
Amazons,  is  not  a  copper  colour.  ‘  The  denomination  of  rouge- 

*  courrft  or  copper-colouretl ’,  Humboldt  remarks,  ‘  could  never 

*  have  oricrinated  in  Equinoctial  America,  as  descriptive  of  the 


•  Humboldt**  Per*.  Narr.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  .‘124—396. 
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*  nail?#  inhabiUiiU/  The  colour  of  tbe  Chaymas  and  oihtr 
Uribes  of  this  region,  is  '  a  dark  brown  inclining  lo  tawny,' 
Lieut.  Maw's  Yaguas  are  a  tawny  yellow.  The  Paraguay  Itih 
dians  of  ihi*  Chamia  tribe  are,  according  to  Aaaara,  vary  daik 
with  scarcely  any  mixture  of  the  red  tinge.  A  white  race  is 
aiated  to  exist  in  Araucania.  The  Cherokees  are  somewhat  of 
an  olive  casty  and  some  of  their  young  women  are  nearly  as  fair 
as  Europeans.  The  northernmost  nations,  those  who  inhabit 
the  cold  country  behind  Nootka,  are  white;  while  the  natives  of 
the  low  maritime  countries  of  California,  are  nearly  black.  This 
variety  of  complexion  by  no  means  corresponds  in  all  cases  to 
the  temperature  of  the  country ;  but,  as  in  Africa,  races  of 
lighter  and  clearer  complexion  are  found  existing  in  the  midst 
of  tribi's  of  coppery  or  swarthy  hue.  In  respect  to  figure,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  prevailing  uniformity,  there  are  some  very 
striking  varieties.  The  Caribbees  are  distinguished  from  all 
the  surrounding  nations  by  their  almost  gigantic  stature.  The 
I’atagonians  are  proverbially  distinguished  by  their  size. 
The  Peruvians  are  rather  diminutive.  With  regard  to  their 
craniological  characteristics,  the  conclusion  which  JJr.  Pritchard 
draws  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  laboriously 
collected,  is,  that  '  the  analogy  l)etween  the  Asiatic  and  the 
'  American  nations  in  respect  to  the  shape  of  their  sculls,  k 
*  much  more  remarkable  than  any  difference  that  has  beeo 
‘  traced  between  them.'  •  ‘  We  cannot  refuse  to  admit  *,  sayi 

Baron  Humboldt,  '  that  the  human  species  does  not  contain 
'  races  resembling  one  another  more  nearly  than  the  Americaai, 
'  the  Mongols,  the  Mantchoos,  and  the  Malays.'  It  is  remark* 
able,  however,  that  the  Mexican  hieroglyphical  paiotinn 
preserveil  at  V'icniia,  Veletri,  and  Rome,  exhibit  figures  wm 
enormous  aquiline  noses,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  some  races  now  extinct.  As  the  figures  so  distinguish^ 
appear  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  either  priests  or  other  dignified 
personages,  there  is,  perhaps,  room  to  suspect  that  they  were  of 
a  foreign  race.  And  to  whom  can  the  honourable  prominenei 
of  nose  be  so  properly  assigned,  as  to  the  Hebrews  ?  We  throw 
out  this  hint  for  Mr.  Worsley. 

in  the  two  thousand  languages  of  the  New  World,  notwithf 
standing  an  almost  entire  difference  in  their  vocabularies  and 
articulation,  learned  philologists  tell  us,  that  there  prevails  a 
remarkable  analogy  of  structure,  indicating  a  common  cenUI^ 
must  again  ciie  the  Baron  Humboldt.  ‘  In  America,  fro® 
'  tiie  country  of  die  Eskimoes  to  the  banks  of  the  OrocAokA 
‘  and  again,  from  those  torrid  banks  to  the  froaen  dimaie^of 

. . .  "  ■—  ■  ■  ■  . . . 

•  PHtobard's  “  Hesearchet  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankiad**- 
Vol.  II.  p.  46a  ^  • 
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« ilie  Strmiu  of  Magellan,  moUier  tongues  enthrdy  different  wkh 

*  regard  to  tlieir  roots,  have,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  same 
<  physiognomy*  Striking  analogies  of  grammatical  conatruction 

*  are  acknowledged  (to  exist),  not  only  in  the  more  perfect  Ian* 
« guages,  as  that  of  the  Incas,  the  Aymara,  the  Guarani,  the 

*  Mexican,  and  the  Cora,  but  also  in  languages  extremely  rude. 

*  Idioms,  the  roots  of  which  do  not  resemble  each  other  more 

*  than  the  roots  of  the  Slavonian  and  the  Biscayan,  have  those 

*  resemblances  of  internal  mechanism  which  are  found  between 

*  (he  Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  German  Ian* 

*  guages.  It  is  on  account  of  this  general  analogy  of  structure,-— 

*  because  American  languages  having  no  w'ord  in  common,  (the 

*  Mexican  and  the  Peruvian  for  instance,)  resemble  each  other 

*  by  their  organization,  forming  at  the  same  time  a  complete 

*  contrast  to  the  languages  of  Latin  Europe, — that  the  Indians 

*  of  the  Missions  familiarize  themselves  more  easily  with  an 

*  American  idiom,  than  with  that  of  the  metropolis.’  * 

Those  Hebraists  who  contend  for  the  derivation  of  all  other 
languages  from  the  sacred  tongue,  arc  accustomed  to  lay  the 
whole  stress  of  their  argument  upon  a  similarity,  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary,  in  the  primitive  roots.  Indeed,  to  make  out  a  resem¬ 
blance  or  analogy  of  structure  between  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
£uro(>ean  families,  would  tax  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  most 
German  philologist.  The  notion,  that  the  Indians  are  descended 
from  the  Israelites,  we  have  seen,  rests  partly  on  the  statement, 
that  Hebrew  words,  or  rather  Hebrew  sounds,  have  been  beard 
among  them.  Were  tliis  the  fact,  it  would  prove,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  only  thus  much ;  that  Jewish  civilization  had 
by  some  means  extended  itself  to  these  remote  tribes:  just  as 
I  the  word  Allah,  occurring  in  the  languages  of  Nigritia,  indicates 
I  the  extent  to  which  the  Mohammedan  civilization  has  pene¬ 
trated.  But  the  only  resemblance  between  the  Semitic  tan¬ 
kages  and  the  American  idioms,  consists  not  in  the  vocabulary, 
but  in  the  grammatical  structure.  This  analogy  mat/  have  sug¬ 
gested  *  the  very  ancient  and  universal  opinion  in  the  Missions,* 
that  the  American  languages  are  related  to  the  Hebrew,  al¬ 
though  a  Hebrew  scholar  could  alone  have  detected  so  recondite 
a  resemblance.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  Spanish  padres 
were  not  unfrequently  nearly  related  to  the  Jewish  nation ;  which 
nay  account  for  their  predilections  and  many  of  their  notions* 
‘  Every  where  ’,  remarks  the  learned  Traveller  above  cited,  *  on 
’  the  Oroonoko  as  well  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  I  heard  this  idea 
’  announced,  and  particularly  by  monks  who  had  some  vague  no- 
’  Cions  of  the  Semitic  languages.  In  the  north  of  America,  among 
^  the  Chactaws  and  the  Chickasaws^  travellers  somewhat  credu- 
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*  louB  (L’Hscarbot,  Charlevoix,  and  even  Adair)  have  heard  tht 
‘  Hallelujah  of  the  Hebrews  sung ;  as,  according  to  the  pundit^ 

‘  the  three  sacreil  words  of  the  mysteries  -of  Eleusis 

*  pojc)  resound  still  in  India.  I  rather  think,  that  the  gram. 

‘  niatical  system  of  the  American  idioms  confirmed  the  Mtssion- 
‘  aries  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  their  ideas  respecting  the 

*  Asiatic  origin  of  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  'I'he  tedious 
‘  compilation  of  Father  (iarcia  is  a  proof  of  this.  The  position 

*  of  the  |x)ssessive  and  personal  pronouns  at  the  end  of  tne  noun 
‘  and  the  verb,  as  well  as  the  numerous  tenses  of  the  latter, 

‘  characterize  the  I  lebrew  and  the  other  Semitic  languages. 

*  'I'he  minds  of  some  of  the  Missionaries  have  been  struck  at 
‘  finding  the  saint?  gradations  in  the  American  tongues.  They 
‘  were  ignorant,  that  the  analogy  of  several  scattered  features, 

‘  docs  not  prove  that  languages  belong  to  the  same  stock.*  ♦ 

'The  complex  moods  and  conjugations  by  which  the  sense  of 
the  verb  in  the  American  language  is  modified,  are  so  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  Hebrew,  that,  admitting  this  to  be 
an  excellence  or  beauty  in  their  grammatical  stnictnre,  we  must 
suppose,  that  these  barbarous  dialects  have  been  carried  to  t 
higher  ^lerfection  than  the  sacred  language.  But,  in  their  com¬ 
plicated  inriexions,  they  are  alKrmed  by  Professor  Vater,  M. 
|)u)H>nceau,  and  other  learned  philologists,  to  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  Biscayan,  the  (ieorgian,  and  even  the  Congo. 
M.  Duponceau,  indeed,  disputes  their  affinity  to  the  Basque, 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  supposed  want  of  the  verb  substan¬ 
tive.  This  conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  drawn  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  auxiliary  in  forms  of  expression  which  would  seen 
to  require  it.  But,  so  far  as  this  verb  may  be  employed  to  de¬ 
note  simple  existence,  it  is  found  in  most,  if  not  all  the  Indian 
languages.  ‘  It  would  be  as  just  to  deny  ’,  remarks  the  in¬ 
genious  writer  on  whose  authority  we  make  this  statement, 

*  that  they  have  any  verbs  indicating  action  and  possession,’ bt- 
‘  cause  the  words  do  and  have  are  not  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
‘  other  verbs,  as  it  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  substantiie 

•  verb,  so  far  as  being  is  implied  by  it,  because  it  does  not  per- 
‘  form  in  combination  the  office  of  asserting  or  affirming. 

M.  Duponceau  is  very  elo(juent  in  praise  of  the  polyst^nthe* 

•  lluiubolilt's  IVrh.  Narr.  Vol.  III.  pp.  7- 
t  American  Review,  No.  LIX.  p.  RRl.  The  coujugation  of  th* 
verb  ItiUf  to  be,  in  the  Chip|)ewa  language,  is  given  at  length  in  thb 
interesting  philological  article. 

In  the  t  hu\ina,  the  substantive  verb  is  expressed  by  az,  and  in  Ta* 
niauac,  by  Hochiri,  ‘  It  serves  not  only  to  form  the  |)assive,  but  is  ad(W 
•dsi>»  incontestably,  to  the  nuiiciil  of  attributive  verbs  in  a  number  of 
tenst's.’  HumUndt's  Pers,  Nar.  Vol.  Til. 
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IfVfrntem  of  the  AmoncRn  iRngua^es.  After  quotinfir  fVom  tile 
])elKware  lansfuage  n  more  than  seaquipeflAlian  wor<i|«— 
ttmkookauleen,  %%  hich  aicrnitiea  Mhonwho  makeat  me  happy 
lie  exclaims :  *  W'hat  would  I'ibullus  or  Sappho  have  ^iven)  lo 

*  have  had  at  their  command  a  word  at  once  so  tender  and  80 

*  expressive  *  I !  And  he  informs  us,  that  the  sentence,  *  I  do 

*  not  wish  to  eat  with  him*,  is  expressed  by  one  word  in  the 
same  lan^ua^e,  n''*chinghripoina,  and  in  the  Araucan,  idoaneh* 
clatin.  In  the  Delaware,  Mamamwnxn  means,  ‘  He-has-been* 
anj^v-some-time-and-is-yet-an«?ry  Hut,  in  point  of  the  lentil 
of  words,  the  Axtee,  or  •  Mexican,  seems  to  have  the  pre¬ 
eminence.  *riius,  a  kiss  is  called  teiennamiquiUlMili ;  a  word 
formed  from  the  verb  tennamiqni,  and  the  additive  particles^  ie^ 
and  UtrilL  *  The  most  remarkable  example says  Humboldt, 

*  that  I  have  met  with  of  a  real  composition  of  words,  is  found 

*  in  the  w’ord  nmatlacuiUditquitcaUaxtiahyiUi,  which  si^ifles, 

*  the  reward- friven-to -the-messenger-who-carries -  a-paper-on- 

*  which-is-painted-tidings.  The  word,  which  forms  by  itself  an 

*  Alexandrine  line,  contains  omafl,  paper ;  cuiloo,  to  paint  or 

*  trace  hieroj^lypliics ;  and  tUutUthuiUiy  the  waji^es  of  a  work- 
‘maii.**  'Fhe  word  notlaxomahuiztefqnxcatatzin,  ‘venernble- 
‘  priest-whom-J-cherish-as-my-father  *,  is  iiseil  by  the  Mexicans 
in  addressing  the  priests.  ‘  What  soft  ideas’,  remarks  Dr. 
Walsh,  *  must  he  comprised  in  the  Canadian  word,  noohomnn^ 

*  iammoneeknatwoonnonashf  our  loves  !  *+  The  following  cotn- 
ponnil  word  in  the  Munsee,  is  scarcely  less  amusing;  mattape* 
imcahifk-schtcnnnakwolc,  *  bad-people- they-whites  *.;|;  The  Bis¬ 
cayan  comes  very  near  to  the  American  dialects  in  the  length 
and  structure  of  some  of  its  words.  Thus,  *  1  love  him  *,  is, 
maitetutmdot ;  literally,  1-loving-have-him.^ 

But  is  this  ‘polysynthetic  'character*  of  the  American 
tonfTiiea,  this  enormous  complication  of  tenses,  of  affixes  and 
suffixes,  this  ^agglutination  of  words*,  as  Humboldt  styles  it,  a 
perfection  in  their  structure,  a  proof  of  their  richness  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness  ?  So  far  from  it,  that,  as  the  learned  Travellet 
jostly  remarks,  languages  formed  upon  this  principle,  are  not 
only  of  necessity  mde  and  poor,  but,  in  their  very  nature,  op¬ 
pose  obstacles  all  but  insuperable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind.  ‘  They  are,  in  fact,  unfurnished  with  that  rapid 
‘  movement,  that  interior  life,  to  which  the  inflexion  of  the  root 

*  »  favourable,  and  w'hich  gives  so  many  charms  to  works  of 
‘  imagination.  The  American  languages  (he  adds)  are  like 

*  complicated  machines,  the  wheels  of  which  are  exposed  :  the 

*  liiimboldt’s  Researches,  Vol.  II.  p.  246. 

Amulet,  p.  60.  X  Amer.  Rev.  No.  LIX.  p.  386L 

$  Hiimboidt’s- Pers.  Nar.  Vol.  III.  p.  268. 
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*  artiiice  of  their  construction  is  ▼isihle/  Ami  that  artifibe 
mechanism  of  the  clumsiest  kind.  They  may  be  eharactetlti^ 
in  a  word,  as  unor^rantMed  lan^iac^,  having  no  interior  miH* 
ciple  of  development.  What  llum^ldt  rails  •aggregation*, 
takes  place  in  the  grammatical  system  of  other  langnagea,  ^ 
tenses  being  formed  originally  by  this  process ;  but  the  roots 
have  as  it  were  the  power  of  assimilating  to  themselves  the  par- 
tides  which  adhere  to  them,  and  acquire  new  properties  with  a 
slight  increase  of  bulk.  I'here  is  an  intimate  connexion,  it  has 
justly  been  remarked,  between  the  powers  and  processes  of  the 
mind,  and  the  means  by  which  its  operations  are  disclosed,  the 
vehicle  in  which  the  thoughts  are  conveyed.  ‘  After  all  the  ho- 

*  datory  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the 

*  Indian  languages  *,  says  the  American  Heviewer,  •  it  will  be 

*  found,  that  they  partake  essentially  of  the  character  of  the 

*  |>eople  who  use  them,  'rhey  are  generally  harsh  in  the  ot- 

*  terance,  inurtiticial  in  their  construction,  indeterminate  in  their 

*  application,  and  incapable  of  expressing  a  vast  variety  of  ideal, 

*  particularly  those  which  relate  to  invisible  objects.  I'he  In- 

*  dians  are  more  prone  to  action,  than  to  reflection;  and  thh 
‘  trait  in  their  character  has  produced  a  corresponding  elfeet 
‘  u\yoi\  their  mode  of  s|)eech.  Fhey  employ  few  abstract  temi^ 

*  liecausc  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  visible  objects  aroimd 

*  them,  and  to  the  relations  which  these  bear  to  themselves.  A 

*  similar  tendency  existeil  in  the  Latin  language,  and  led  to  the 

*  complaint  of  Cicero,  that  it  was  untit  for  metaphysical  inve^ 

*  tigalions.*  • 

A  highly  figurative  language,  how  well  soever  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  oratory, — and  we  are  told  of  Lenni-ienapee  i)e« 
inostheueses  and  Shawanese  Ciceroes,— must  be  utterly  uahl 
for  the  communication  of  either  abstract  ideas  or  severe  reason¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  for  the  straight-forward  intercourse  of  life.  It 
suits  the  merchant  as  ill  as  it  does  the  philosopher.  *  Assonk^ 

*  layeway-UiaiUJiau't  the  night-waiking-sun  *,  (Canadian,)  nay 
lx?  a  very  poetical  |>eri phrase  for  the  moon ;  but  language  b 
yet  in  its  childhood,  when  sucii  inodes  of  expression  form  the 
shortest  way  of  describing  a  familiar  object.  In  the  AlrieMi 
dialects,  we  meet  with  similar  instances  of  metaphorical  Imh 
giiage  in  common  use.  Thus,  in  the  Mandingo, 

angry,  means  literally,  ‘  the  heart  conies  out\  Eree^inff^  fr«t» 
is  literally,  *  child  of  the  tree  \  TeelingabaUa^  proud,  is  striclly» 

*  strait-bodietr .  And  noon  is  expressed  by  teelee^koamed/h 
sun-over-head.  For  brother,  they  have  no  lietter  phrase  tbt# 
ba-diHg'kea,  mothcr's-male-child.  'I'liose  travellers  who  hsfs 


*  Amcr.  Uo%'iow,  Xo,  LIX.  p.  ilH/. 
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laudably  employed  themsekee  in  collecting  vocabukrieei  heve 
not  been  sutbciently  careful  to  obtain  the  real  force  and  literal 
import  of  ilte  words  which  they  have  given  ua. 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine  what  degree  of  aHintty  may  exist  between  the  Ame* 
rican  languages  and  the  dialects  of  Northern  Asia,  frf>m  which 
region,  unquestionably,  the  Mexican  civilisation  proceeded. 
Out  of  eighty-three  American  dialects  examined  by  Professor 
Vater,  only  a  bundre4l  and  thirty-seven  roots  were  recognised, 
which  are  found  in  the  Mantchoo,  Mongol,  Celtic,  Basque,  or 
Ksthonian.  Professor  Barton,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  pur* 
sued  the  same  mode  of  comparison,  sf^eaks  with  conildence  of 
the  traces  of  the  Samoiede  dialects  unequivocally  preserved  in 
an  immense  portion  of  America,  lie  has  also  discovered  words 
common  to  the  vocabularies  of  some  American  nations  and 
those  of  the  Koriaks,  Tungoosians,  and  Kamtshatkans.  On 
the  oilier  hand,  accidental  coincidences  are  fourul  in  the  voca¬ 
bularies  of  nations  the  most  completely  unconnected.  Among 
other  curious  instances  may  be  mentioned,  the  words  /aiir, 
island  ;  /sea,  (or  U9ke)  water  ;  Boge,  soft ;  Kak'eU^  all ;  wbidi 
occur  in  both  the  Algonquin  and  the  Irish.  Anak^  mother,  in 
the  dialects  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Six  Nations,  corresponds 
very  closely  at  once  to  the  Tongoosian  Anee^  and  the  Mant* 
choo  A$ui^  and  to  the  Nemy  Nit  Ne,  ATaa,  or  Nne  of  the  Foo- 
lah  and  four  or  hve  other  African  dialects.  AUa$t  father,  in  the 
Nadowassee  or  Sioux,  is  very  like  the  Cantabrian  and 

the  Irish  At' air;  it  occurs  also  in  several  African  dialects.  MTa, 
brotber,  in  Illinois,  approaches  very  near  to  the  Krtana  Nilia. 
Tait  or  'I'atOt  lire,  in  the  Brasilian  and  Ostiak,  resembles, 
though  less  closely,  the  Keta,  Teea^  Taht  and  Uta  of  the  Foo- 
lah,  Soosoo,  Maiidingo,  and  Houssa  vocabularies.  De$a  and 
Dee^t  eye,  in  the  Brazilian  and  Yenisean,  seem  identical  with 
Deei  and  Deeth  in.  the  ^loko  and  Bongo  vocabularies,  as  given 
by  Mrs.  Kilham. 

In  some  of  the  most  striking  points  of  resemblance,  adduced 
by  Humboldt,  between  the  Mexican  Indians  and  the  Tatar  and 
Mongol  hordes,  (e.  g.  their  imitative  arts,  and  their  fondness 
for  canring,)  it  might  be  shewn,  that  an  analogy  not  less  re¬ 
markable  exists  in  the  character  and  customs  of  some  of  the 
African  nations.  The  Mexican  calendar  and  zodiac  are,  how¬ 
ever,  clearly  the  same  as  those  of  Eastern  Asia;  and  historical 
traditions,  as  well  as  many  of  their  institutions,  symbols,  and 
monuments,  connect  the  civilization  of  Central  America  wkh 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Japan.  That  civilization  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  the  native  annals,  ascend  higher  than  the 
sixth  century ;  and  it  was  of  exotic  origin.  The  sdeBcee  and 
mrts  of  the  Axtecs  and  Toheos  were  clmrly  Asiatic  t  and  they 
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iu  Uie  |>Uiiis  ui’  Aoiihuac  as  sdranj^ers  nnA  rwirminj 
among  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  New  World*.  Thifrl^ 
ruvlauii  were  probably  a  more  ancient  colony ;  but  thf^tr  Miuico 
Cupact  like  the  Mexican  Quetzalcontl,  the  Bochica  of  Cundiiitw 
marca,  tlio  l^aye  Tzoine  of  the  Brazilians,  and  the  AmaHTaoi 
of  the  Tanianacs,  was  a  foreijrn  stranger,  white  and  beardetib 
Upon  the  origin  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of  the  New  World, 
history  sheds  no  light;  nor  can  philology  atiord  ns  a  clew  that 
shall  lead  us  through  the  dark  lahyrinth.  In  some  important 
respects,  the  North  American  Indians  are  most  remarkably  dis* 
tiuguUhed  front  tlie  more  highly  civilized  nations  of  Mexico 
uiid  Peru.  Their  spirit  of  independence,  their  patriarchal  go* 
\erinncul,  and  their  religious  notions,  (all  natural,  perhaps,  too 
iioinade  race,  and  partly  attributable  to  that  circumstance,)  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  hierocratic  and  regal  governmemt 
and  complicated  social  system  of  Anahuac  and  the  Cordilleraiy 
the  terrible  and  bloody  superstition  of  the  worshippers  of 
MexitU,  or  the  in'dder  idolatry  of  the  Peruvians.  Their  medi* 
cine-meu  and  magicians,  their  mystic  societies  and  colleofet,  their 
use  of*  baptismal  names*  and  souhrif/ucis^  as  well  us  of  iroiteiio 
marks  distinguishing  the  clans,  are  all  African,  rather  than  Asiatic 
ill  their  character,  and  remind  us  of  the  customs  of  the  Maiik 
dingoes,  the  Timmanees,  and  the  Soosoos,  as  deseribodiby 
Park,  Golberry,  and  Laiiig.  We  oiier  no  theory,  but:  merely 
throw  out  these  hints  with  a  view  to  guard  such  of  our  readm 
;is  may  feel  any  interest  in  such  investigations,  against  premaim 
or  hasty  iuduetion  from  the  most  marked  coincidenoest  ae  weM 
as  to  shew  the  necessity  of  taking  a  wide  range  in  our  inquiiiai 
it  w*e  would  airive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  upon  a^aubfM 
so  complicated  and  recondite  as  tire  origin  or  atlinicy  of  natinnm 
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nheiiomeiia  which  are  usually  considered  and  designaUil 
as  electric,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  nature^ 
is  to  this  hour  a  subject  of  dispute,  w  hether  those  edecls  that 
are  supposed  to  be  connected  hi  some  way  or  other  with  the 
impulse  of  electricity,  owe  their  production  to  mere  modihoa* 
tioii,  or  to  some  actual  substance.  In  oilier  words,  it  is  a  poiiit 
iu  debate,  how  tar  we  are  justified  in  viewing  electric  oporaikwi^ 
ns  uianife stations  ot  a  Mihtile  matter  mingling  with  uiid  Uram* 
uiitted  through  some  bodies,  while  other  bodies  resist  and  repdl 
It ;  or  how*  far  the  production  of  the  phenomena  is  explioalbiv 
U|M)ti  tlie  sup|>osliion  oi  a  mere  change  in  the  coaditioii  oilhcw*  | 
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viiMi  the  mib^tn  ef  the  worlcfnji^  of  thhi 

ain»r5P  power. 

iicinent  <liw*oeenef»  hmre  i^metl  to  esteblidh  in  jtowie 
the alieiiy ot' elecirir  ami  chemical  agency;  but  notwIthatll^MW 
in«  the  intimnte  connexion  of  these  two  wonderfiil  prindphrttltl' 
nature,  as  especially  shewn  to  exist  by  the  stupendmm  (lhNpd*r 
series  of  Sir  l^Iumphry  Davy,  something  still  connects  itself 
uith  electric  action,  which  seems  to  leave  the  laws  and  comhU^ 
nations  of  chemistry  far,  very  far,  behind  it.  We  know  nothiflg*, 
for  example,  in  chemical  mutation,  at  all  comparable  to  that* 
astonishing  velocity  with  which  the  electric  power  travetiMM 
matter,  so  as  almost  to  mock  the  computations  of  time  and^dle* 
unce ;  ami  the  mighty  operations  that  are  momentarily  going 
on  in  the  atmosphere  with  which  we  are  surrounded, — ^ifthey 
are  chemistry,  are  chemistry  of  a  magnificent  character  and  p€^k 
cuiiar  kind!  Then  again  there  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  electric  causation  presents  itself  as  |K>ssessing  distinct 
elHciency  and  peculiar  interest ;  and  that  is,  in  its  connexion 
with  those  properties  which  are  designated  and  discriminated 
by  the  term  riiai. 

Some  tof  our  readers  will  recollect,  that  when  we  were  en« 
)^ed  in  considering  the  subject  of  Digestion,  those  very  re* 
narkable  and  very  important  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip 
were  alluded  to,  in  which  the  power  of  galvanism  (a  species  of 
inode  of'  the  electric  power)  was  proved  to  operate  the  saiM 
edeet  as  rmrvous  agency,  upon  some  of  the  most  importaifC 
functions  of  life.  Those  experiments,  together  with  other  ob*' 
nervations  and  discoveries,  have  led  to  the  deduction,  that  the 
rationale  of  nervous  and  electric  impulse  is  identical  ^  and  d* 
ifioiiem  Author,  treating  on  Digestion,  while  he  objects  to  aoa- 
logical  inferences  of  this  kind  being  too  hastily  deduced,  or  too 
far  extended,  remarks,  that  ‘  if  we  should  ever  be  fortunate 

*  enough  to  discover  a  leading  and  master  principle  conaecting 

*  i\\e  organic  and  inorganic  world,  it  will  l)e  most  likely  found 

*  in  some  electric  relations  that  the  one  has  with  the  other* 

From  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  and,  indeed,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  that  great  physician,  the  variations  of  the  nttn#- 
sphere,  in  connexion  with  the  varying  state  of  the  human  frame, 
have  been  a  matter  of  observation  and  remark ;  and  the  oen* 
nexion  of  liealth  and  disease  with  the  state  of  the  atr,  has 
always  excited  the  inquiry  of  philosophic  observers.  When 
modern  chemistry  at  length  unfolded  the  constitution  of  the 
•atiM^here,  it  was  natural  enough  to  suppose,  that  much  light 
would  ha  thrown  on  this  interesting,  but  hitherto  obscure  sub^ 
jrct;  that  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  the  m  wonkt*  b#' 
l^uad  to  be  relerrible  to  the  debciency  of  this,  ov  the  hapef-t* 
ibuodanea  of  that  quabiy.  But  no  such  vanatksitfcMs 
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tested  by  euiiionieincml  experimenti.  Why  pla^e  Mgtii  wM 
rages  with  all  its  dread  malignity  in  this  district,  while  the  dH^ 
ease  is  unknown  in  that,  no  chemistiw  has  yet  shewn,* — ns 
eudiometer,  however  skilfully  ronstnictea,  has  hitherto  detected. 
Even  the  sensible  or  physical  and  obvious  qualities  of  the 
air  have  no  direct  or  seeming  parallel  with  the  prodnction  of 
disorder,  in  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  combination  of  cause 
and  edect ; — and  thus,  while  atmospheric  change  demonstrably 
iiiduences  the  animal  economy  (as  it  does  indeed  the  vcgetahle) 
to  a  large  amount,  the  modwM  ojffranHi  of  its  influence  is  fhr 
the  imiat  |iari  quite  as  diflicult  of  explication  as  when  philose. 
phers  ulked  of  air,  and  earth,  and  water,  and  fire,  as  so  many 
material  essences. 

It  has  long  ap|K‘areil  to  us,  that  some  modification  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  at  the  root,  as  it  were,  of  many  changes  and  effects 
consequent  upon  aerial  influence.  Whoever  may  take  the 
pains  of  remarking  u|h>h  his  own  sensations  in  connection  with 
meteorological  phenomena,  will  find,  that  there  is  no  stretch  of 
fancy  required  to  establish  the  hy(>othesis,  that  man  is  more  or 
less  barometrically  circutnstuiiceii  in  reference  to  atmospberie 
electricity : — more  or  less,  we  siiy  ;  ami  the  very  degree,  or 
rather  tiic  ditierence  in  degree,  by  which  the  susceptibibiyii 
marked,  may  in  some  sort  lie  considered  as  proof  and  illuitra- 
tion  of  the  priiici}>le  contemled  IW.  It  is  those  indirichiab 
who  are  erriMieously  termeil  werrow#,  who  are  the  mofit  sensible 
of  the  inducnce  heix*  adverted  to.  And  this,  it  might  he  sahl, 
favours  that  doctrine  uliich  regartis  the  link  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  animate  and  inanimate  being,  as  constituted 
by  the  electric  conditions  of  the  sentient  or  nervous -Viystew. 
The  raving  mad  man  is  often  mure  raving  and  more  mad  than 
ordinary,  while  storm  and  tempest  are  brewing  in  the  vast  nU' 
gaaine  of  circumambient  space ;  and  this  fact,  which  in  ibnatr 
times  was  deemed  a  proof  that  the  anAa  Btoto  were  tlie  direct 
sources  of  maniacal  paroxysms,  would  seem  to  harmonise  wkh 
our  present  assumption. 

I  Manetary  attractions  and  lunar  phases  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  favourite  ideas  with  theorists;  but  these  notions  base 
recently  been  rather  scouted,  ami  the  l)earings  and  cirewn- 
staiices  of  nervous  or  mental  malady,  have  been  sought  for  hi 
physical  or  interior  cliange,  rather  than  in  occult  or  exterior 
agency.  Dr.  Forster,  however,  seems  to  suppose,  that  wthaee 
too  precipitately  ex|>elled  the  notion  of  planetary  intiuenee  fra* 
our  theories  ot  madness,  and  that  the  term  lunacy  is  not,  * 
most  of  us  at  present  imagine,  too  far  fetched.  But  the  fcadtr 
shad  have  the  AutlioFs  opinions  in  his  own  words. 

*  Atmotpaerkai  electricity,  oi  ^  the  phcawieaia  of  the  air  whiih 
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i^glscl  M|  p^Im^  th«  HKMl  «ti€iriil.  To  «U  Umm#  w«  may  wM^ 

411  Ualoi  ia  th«  c^in  of  cauoM,  the  attraction  or  aome  other  eqniraUal 
^wtx  excrciaecl  on  our  globe  by  the  noNin  and  planets*  which*  though 
•ut  perceived  by  ut*  nor  detected  bv  instruments*  is  iieverthelesa  vary 
deduced  from  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  tides ;  a  phenomenon 
ti'nding  to  prove  by  analogy*  the  effect  which  solar  and  Imiar  inHuenoe 
must  have  on  all  the  movi*ahle  fltdd  matter  of  the  earth. 

*  It  1ms  been  a  impular  notion  time  out  of  mind*  that  atmospheric 
chanires  have  an  influence  on  the  state  of  human  health.  And  such  a 
belief  appears  to  be  Hmnded  on  reason  ;  for*  since  a  number  of  penmns 
nf  various  ages*  of  dissimilar  constitutions  and  habits  of* life*  and  at 
different  places*  often  liecome  the  sub^ts  of  disorder  al  the  same  time, 
80*  is  it  rational  to  attribute  their  malady  to  some  general  cause  whiok 
then  prevails :  and  the  occurrence  i»f  diMirder  in  {lartioular  kinds  ef 
winith^*  or  at  stut<Hl  seasons  of  the  year*  which  some  persons  experi- 
«uc«*  naturally  suggests  the  opinion  that  such  cause  resides  in  the 
uir. 

‘  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  damp¬ 
ness,  or  the  drought  c»f  the  air,  whieli  is  chiefly  concerned  in  causing 
disorders,  nor  the  sudden  change  fnun  ime  to  another  of  these  states  ; 
but  that  it  is  s<»me  p4»enliaritv  in  its  impregnations  and  in  its  electric 
state.  The  nain  felt  in  limbs  which  liave  i»oen  formerly  broken^  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  stomach  of  many  persons  before  and  during 
thiiader-Rtorms,  are  sufficient*  1  think,  to  warrant  such  a  conjectum.— - 
Baring  what  has  been  calh*d  unhealthy  weather,  when  other  practi¬ 
tioners  have  spoken  of  the  general  ill-liealth  of  their  patients*  1  have 
remarked  circumstances  which  appeared  to  denote  an  irregular  distri¬ 
bution  of  tile  atmospheric  electricity. 

‘  But,  though  we  admit  the  iutluencc  of  atmospheric  peculiarities 
on  the  health*  yet*  the  manner  and  extent  nf  their  operation  cannot  lie 
easily  ascertained.  They  may  deprive  persons  already  weak  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  electricity*  and  tnus  the  energies  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
sjutern  may  be  dimiiiislied ;  or  the  atmospheric  electricity  lieing  un- 
pfjually  distributed  in  the  air,  or  propagated  downwards  at  intervals,  it 
nray  occasion  an  irregular  distribution  of  it  in  our  bodies,  and  produce 
tn  irregnlarity  of  function.' 

From  this  postulate  of  the  aerial  origin  and  modification  of 
disorder*  Dr.  Forster  goes  on  to  iUustrate  the  priiicifde,  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  atmospheric  Hiducnce  mamfestetf  on  plants  ami 
tm  animals ;  ami  in  the  course  ot'  his  remarks,  he  aikNies  to  the 
periodical  tendency  which  Nature  euhiluta,  when  ahe  has  to  <lo 
with  organic  hmetions.  it  will  be  In  the  ferollection  of  those 
smong  our  readers  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  ifiecKeal  iJle* 
ratnre,  that  Dr.  Darwin  and  others  have  insisted  trpon  the  ne* 
ceudty  of  tracing  these  periodica!  dispositirtffs*  hi  order  to  glrtn 
Miy accurate  knowl^ge  of  pathology;  but  the  present  Writer 
tells  us*  that  *  the  periodicity  of  nature’  was  first  pointed  out  to 
Ins  attention  by  Dr.  Spuraheim.  As  the  section  which  contain! 
Aathor’s  npiniosM  'and  observations  on  this  head,  i!*soiiie- 
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trhat  rtirknis,  ami  may  lead  others  to  pursue  the  same  train  of 
inmtigatlon,  wo  shall  extract  a  considerable  portion  of  it*» 

*  1  had  lonp  lirfore’,  says  Dr.  F.,  '  noticed  the  influence  of  the  Yt* 
rioua  atutes  of  the  air  on  the  h(*alth ;  but  I  was  uiiaw'are  that  such 
conditions  of  the  atniOKphere  had  periods  within  the  span  of  human 
life.  Dr.  S.  obm'i^’ed  to  me  one  i)eriod  which  excited  a  phenomenon 
of  very  general  opi'ration  ; — that  for  one  or  two  days,  and  at  the  inter¬ 
val  of  twenty-seven,  many  persons,  w'ithout  any  ostensible  cause,  and 
without  any  particular  complaint,  felt  themselves  more  irritable,  and 
less  disposed  for  intellectual  exertion,  than  usual.  He  assured  me, 
that  very  irritable  persons  experienced  a  certain  irritability  at  the  half 
distance  of  time  Wtween  two  such  periods.  This  remark  roused  my 
attention  to  the  subject  of  periotlicity  in  general.  I  observed,  that  rt 
u»as  in  this  manner  that  the  great  phenomena  of  nature  are  wont  to 
unhild  them8elvt»8. 

*  The  round  of  the  siiisons  w'as  one  striking  examide ;  the  revival  of 
nature  in  spring,  her  maturation  in  summer,  the  rail  of  the  leaf  and 
the  general  decay  of  autumn,  and  the  winter’s  gloomy  picture  of  sus^ 
IHUKied  life,  are  monuments  of  jieriodicity.  Time  ;ilone  appears  to  me 
not  to  he  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  but  somethine 
which  takes  place  at  particular  times.  The  place  of  our  glola.'  wito 
respect  to  the  sun,  the  grand  mover  of  the  seasons,  naturally  pi‘odiicei 
other  secondarj*  agtmts  in  the  atmosphere  wherein  resides  tfie  ]ieriodii 
cal  power  exerted  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  electricity'll 
the  principal  of  these  agimts,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  numerous  expetl^ 
ments  ana  obHervations  which  I  have  detailed  in  another  place. 
tsinists  have  of  late  regarded  the  vernal  rising  of  the  sap  and  the 
gnmth  of  plants  as  affected  by  electrical  causes.  In  proof  of  thi8,il 
jpuy  observe,  tliat  I  have  found  hail  and  snow,  so  generally  the  vehicle 
Ilf  eli'Ctricity,  to  lie  more  conducive  to  early  vegi*tation,  than  a  warmer 
air,  in  a  dry  spring,  or  one  which  was  attended  by  much  unw'bolesome 
non-eh'ctric  rain.  The  leariuKl  Ablu*  Ilertholon  goes  further,  and  as¬ 
serts,  that  plants  growing  near  to  conductors  of  atmospherical  electri¬ 
city,  flourisn  In'ttor  than  those  that  are  at  a  distance  from  them ;  and 
he  ndates  one  remarkable  instance  in  France,  in  w'hich  some  jasmine 
shnilis  were  planted  against  the  side  of  a  hou8<»,  dowTi  the  side  of 
which  w’as  carried  a  metallic  conductor  of  lightning.  Of  these  jas¬ 
mines,  those  which  grew  near  the  insertion  of  the  metallic  rod,  acquired 
three  times  the  siae  of  the  others,  and  extended  so  high  as  to  reach  th^ 
upper  windows.  If  this  be  a  right  explanation  of  the  disparity  of  site 
ill  the  shrubs,  those  w'hich  grew  by  the  conductor  might  not  ouly  have 
a  larger  share  of  the  Huid  exerted  on  them,  but  the  conductor,  accord* 
ing  to  the  known  laws  of  electricity,  might  deprive  the  circumjacent 
air^  and  cousequcntly  the  more  distant  jasmines,  of  their  natural  quan¬ 
tity.  Seasims  in  which  there  is  much  thunder  and  lightning,  are  the 
most  pnaliictive  of  vegetable  life.  And  the  equilibrium  of  atmosphe* 
ideal  electricity  bus  been  found  much  disturbed  in  seasons  of  epidemic 
pestilence.  MTiat  are  the  remote  periods  of  these  electrical  vidia^- 
tadss?  Indeed,  what  are  the  great  remote  causes  of  afrial  changes  ftl 
genm)|  aare  questions  which  still  remain  desiderata  in  phiIosopli^%' 
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Dr.  'Forster  has,  we  think,  been  more  successful  m  shewing 
tlic  connexion  of  electric  impulse  with  organic,  anunel;  and  hu« 
man  existence,  than  in  his  aim  to  prove  the  periodicity,  as  he 
terms  it,  first  suggested  to  him  by  his  friend  Dr,  Spiiralieim. 
We  cannot  help  imagining,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  taken  (hr 
granted  by  those  physiologists  who  advocate  the  regularity  of 
function  and  connexion  with  solar,  lunar,  and  planetai^  in¬ 
fluence,  which  this  regularity  and  periodicity  suppose.  For  it 
ap|)ears  to  us,  that,  had  there  been  a  stable  foundation  upon 
which  to  erect  their  theories,  philosophers,  by  this  time,  would 
have  substantiated  some  conclusions,  for  the  correctness  of 
which  they  might  have  appealed  to  facts.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  ready  to  concede,  that  something  more  than  philosophy  has 
yet  dreamed  of,  has  place  both  in  the  animate  and  the  inanimate 
relations  of  the  globe  upon  w'hich  we  stand  with  the  matter 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and  that  observations,  provided 
tliey  keep  clear  of  mere  conjecture  and  the  petitio  principii^  can 
never  be  too  extended  or  too  minute. 

When  discussing  the  topic  of  contagion  and  infection,  Dr. 
Forster  very  properly  draws  a  line  of  distinction  between  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases,  the  want  of  recognizing  which, 
has  produced  considerable  confusion  and  contradictory  sentir 
meuts  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  origin  and  spread  of 
epidemic  maladies.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  modern  science, 
with  all  its  boasted  improvements,  is  behind-hand  with  the  arn> 
dents  on  the  subject  of  pestilential  visitation,— and  partly  oit 
this  account;  that  observers  and  reasoners  respecting  the 
frpread  of  epidemic  maladies,  have  too  much  overlooked  tlie  at^. 
mospherical  source  of  distemper,  and  supposed  the  cause  of  all 
infectious  maladies  to  be  a  something  which,  like  the  virus  of 
sinall-pox,  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
conveyed  from  continent  to  continent.  Then  again,  those  who 
have  opposed  this  principle  of  the  importable  property  of  infec¬ 
tion,  have  erred  on  the  other  side  by  maintaining  that  a  disease 
originally  atmospheric,  can  never  be  communicated  as  a  con¬ 
tagion  ;  and  have  even,  with  more  incautiousness  than  the  con* 
tagionists  themselves,  flown  in  the  face  of  fact,  in  advocating 
their  favourite  hypothesis.  We  must  all,  however,  agree  with 
the  Author  now  under  review,  that  ‘  the  particular  laws  which 
*  epidemics  obey,  are,  like  other  atmospheric  phenomena,  in- 
^  volved  in  much  obscurity.’ 

Having  been  so  long  free  from  pestilential  visitation  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  we  are  inclined,  perhaps  too  presumptuously, 
to  attribute  our  immunity  to  improvements  in  medical  polity, 
and  to  altered  habits  with  respect  to  those  particulars  by  whicn 
plagues  of  various  kinds  were  wont  to  be  engendered  and  pro^ 
pagntod;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  malignioiey  of 
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feluiltf  iliAuriler  geiterally,  has  been  much  mitigated  by  the  PtatV' 
ticai  application  of  modem  science.  We  are  cautioned,  now« 
ever,  in  u  work  recently  published  by  the  Poet  Laureat,  not  lo 
rt^l  loo  secure  against  future  invasions.  The  passage  to  which 
we  allude,  is  the  following. 

*  A*  for  famine,  that  curse  will  always  follow  in  the  train  of  war; 
and  even  now,  the  public  tranquillity  of  England  is  fearfully  depend¬ 
ent  u|Hui  the  Housons.  And  touching  pestilence,  you  fancy  yonrselvw 
secure,  U'cause  the  plague  has  not  appeared  among  yon  for  the  last 
hundred  and  tifty  yearn;  a  jwtion  of  time  which,  long  as  it  may  seem 
when  com  flared  with  the  brief  term  of  moitni  existence,  is  as  nothing 
ill  the  pliytdcal  hiiitory  of  the  globe.  The  importation  of  that  sronTge 
U  a«  poa^ible  now,  us  it  was  in  former  times ;  and  were  it  once  ioh 
|Hirteu,  do  you  sup|M»«ie  it  would  rage  with  less  violence  among  the 
vrowded  popuiatioii  of  your  metropolis,  than  it  did  liefore  the  Fire,  or 
that  it  would  not  reach  f)urts  of  the  country  which  w'ere  never  in- 
fectid  in  any  former  viHitation  ?  On  the  contrary,  its  ravages  w  ould 
be  more  general  and  more  tremendous,  fur  it  w'ould  inevitably  lie  car¬ 
ried  every  where.'  (.All  this,  we  remark  bv  the  wav,  remains  to  hr 
proved.)  ‘  Vutir  provincial  cities  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  si*e; 
anti  in  Loudon  itself,  great  part  of  the  population  is  as  much  crowded 
now  as  it  was  then,  and  the  sfiace  which  is  covered  wnth  houses  is  in- 
creasrU  at  bsut  fourtuld.  What  if  the  sw'eatiniT  sickness,  emphatically 
called  iba  Kngbsh  disease,  were  to  aiiew  itself  asain  ^  Can  any  cauM 
be  aasigned  vs  by  it  is  not  us  likely  to  break  out  iu  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  us  iu  the  lifteeuth  ?  What  if  your  uuuiufactures,  avoiding  the  omi-, 
nous  opinion  wbicb  your  greatest  physiologist  has  expressed,  were  to 
geiiemtc  fur  you  new  pliysical  filagues,  us  they  have  already  produced 
a  moral  pestilence  unknown  to  all  preceding  ages  r  Wliat  ii  the  small- 
{Nix,  which  you  viiinly  believed  to  be  subdued,  should  have  assumed f 
new  and  more  funnidubic  character ;  and  (as  there  seems  no  trifling 
grounds  fur  ufifirehending)  iiistcatl  of  being  protected  by  vaccinatkxk* 
from  its  danger,  you  should  ascertain  that  inoculation  itself  affords  no 
Necurity  }  * 

lu  H  long  and  U  allied  scclloii  of  the  work  now  under  notict^ 
Dr.  Forster  lias  endeavoured  to  connect  the  appearances  of 
coinet.s  fioin  the  curliest  times,  w  ith  stales  of  general  sickliness, 
and  frequently  of  sjHvilic  or  infectious  disease.  The  following^ 
we  present  as  a  specimen  of  the  niannei'  which  the  Author  h^ 
adopted  ill  the  section  to  which  we  now  refer: 

CoiHtl  called  Encke’s  Comet,  still  to  l>e  seen :  it  began 
a{>prisAch  our  orbit  in  autumn,  (^n  Si?pt.  the  reuiarkabie  audiacsi 
ligot  w  as  seen,  iif  which  an  account  will  lie  found  in  the  Essex  HeraAl 
sad  Cbeliusford  Chronicle.  .About  the  same  tiuie,  the  pestilentini  hint, 
bfukn  (*iit  at  Gibraltar,  and  soon  afterwards  lesser  epidemicals  appenftf ' 
at  Cadii,  %i  Paris,  at  Edinburgh,  and  other  places  in  the  outskilii^ 
of  thf  otntral  fever,  which  still  prevail.  See  Lanoet  for  Dectmhot  18SBP^ 
and  .January  1P29.  Intcrmittcnt^  had  prevailed  every  whcrc,lfWi 
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tvr  ^  in  Kurnpe. — IH^.  1  havt  tlHit  biituniii 

the  ctultjgue  up  to  the  ^he  preaent  yesr.  We  have  ii^ 

the  remoina  of  the  Gibraltar  fever,  and  the  epidemics  in  regions  situ« 
tied  in  it*  periphery* 

'  The  grant  Comet  called  Halley**,  which  will  appear  in  183S  and 
1834,  i*  now  expected  with  great  additional  interest,  not  only  from  ita 
bsring  appeared  ao  often  hefiire,  but  from  it*  ap]>earance  having  been 
accompanied  unth  some  remarkable  atmoapherical  commotiona,  and 
with  great  pestilence.  Whether  this  was  the  effect  of  accidental  ooiiw 
cidenoe,  or  of  some  natural  connexion,  remains  still  in  doubt,  and  will 
receive  additional  illustrati<m  by  the  sort  of  phenomena  which  may  be 
found  to  attend  its  re-appearance.  It  apfieared  liefore  in  the  yaaia 
]4rid,  l(i07>  1  tills,  and  1/^9; — the  first  a  year  of  earthquake  in  Italy, 
which  d«^troyed  40/100  people  ;  the  second,  a  time  of  gnmt  atmoapheri¬ 
cal  commotions,  and  swell  of  the  oc<nin  and  rivers,  and  a  winter  of 
uncommon  severity  all  over  the  world.  In  1082,  the  plague  waaactu- 
all?  spomdic  in  £aro|>e ;  and  in  the  last  year  marked  above,  a  gnaat 
meteor  made  its  appearance  at  Bombay,  there  ^va8  an  earthquake  at 
DsniascuH,  and,  w  ith  general  |iestilenee,  a  mortal  scurvy  prevailed  in 
Canada,  and  typhus  in  liethhnn. 

*  It  is  recorded  *,  Cimtiniies  our  Author,  '  that  mlKHit  TiOO  cfwnetn 
have  appeared  since  the  Christian  era,  and  above  KNf  are  noticed  before 
it.  Nt»  d<iubt  inuiiy  sinall  ones  have  at  all  )M*riods  passed  iinnotioeJ, 
aiui  others  have  escaped  oliservation  from  their  position.  Jt  is  certain 
that  the  !iic»st  unhealthy  periods  have  licen  those  when  eomets  of  soma 
siae  have  re-up{>eared,  and  they  have  lieen  accompanied  by  earthquakes, 
vulcamteK,  and  atmospherical  oommotmns,  while  healthy  periods  have 
been  th(»se  when  none  of  these  phenomena  have  occurred.  1  have  mnde 
out  the  al>ove  catalogue  from  curiosity,  and  with  a  desire  to  see,  if 
possible,  how  far  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  of  IVlead,  By<lenliani, 
and  Webster,  among  the  modems,  resj^ecting  the  inflnence  of  tkeee 
phenomena,  might  be  found  correct ;  and  though  I  am  hy  no  means 
prepared  to  make  any  positive  assertion  on  the  subject,  yet,  no  one  who 
dispassionately  compares  facts,  can,  1  think,  dejiy  the  ooinetdenee  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  however  much  he  may  doul>t  any  theorv  of  causa¬ 
tion  founded  thereon.  At  all  events,  1  have  established  it  as  certain, 
that  epidemics  de))end  immediately  on  atmospherical  causes,  whaUraer 
may  be  their  remote  origins;  and  have  ctmftited,  1  trust,  the  idletalsa 
sbuut  contagion  being  the  source  of  pestilence,  which  seem  calculatad 
to  produce  mischief,  by  leading  to  erroneous,  and  oftentimes  to  unjaal 
mniles  of  practice.* 

Were  the  Government  of  this  country  equally  convinced  wkk 
our  Author  of  the  rectitude  of  this  last  opinion,— or,  move 
properly  speaking,  were  the  opinion  absolutely  proved  to  be 
estahlisned  Ui  verity, — much  of  annual  expenditure  might  be 
<aved  by  the  abolition  of  quarantine  enactments*  But,  ei- 
with  Ur.  Forster  and  other  anti-contagseoiata,  we  wm 
ineliaed  to  go  a  great  way,  we  hesitate  in  accompanying  thetif^ 
|o  tba  full  length  of  their  inferences.  Our  sentimenfa  ow 
interesuiig  question  arc  rather  intermediate,  and  mom  nei|4f 
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allied  to  those  broached  some  three  or  four  years  since  in  ai 
elaborate  work  by  Dr.  Hancock  ;  a  work,  by  the  way,  which 
has  not  been  sulHcienlly  appreciated  by  the  public, — probably 
because  it  refuses  unquaiih^  subscription  to  the  creed  of  either 
party. 

In  that  part  of  Dr.  Forster  s  publication  which  is  devoted  ta 
the  consideration  of  electric  influences  acting  more  obviously  aM 
iuiiuediately  u|>on  the  brain  and  nerves,  he  takes  occasion  to  go 
considerably  into  the  theory  of  spectral  illusions.  While  ho 
subscribes  generally  to  the  opinion  of  Ferrier  and  others  ro- 
spectiiig  their  explicable  nature  on  the  grounds  of  physiology,  | 
he  seems  to  mix  up  a  little  of  mysticism  with  his  sentiments  on 
the  question  of  coincidence  between  prediction  and  fulfilment. 

*  How,*  he  asks,  *  shall  we  account  for  the  spectra  which  are  soae- 
curatciy  recorded  as  the  forewarnings  of  dc^th  and  other  momentom 
events  }  The  s|K'ctre  which  ap|)eared  to  Lord  Lyttleton,*  and  fnretoM 
the  hour  of  his  death ;  the  ^varIling  voice  heard  by  Quarrens ;  the 
vision  of  Achilles  ;  the  shade  of  Brutus  ;  the  curious  relations  sf 
Cardan,  Koller,  and  cd*  nunienms  other  writers  in  every  country  of 
the  world,  will  funiish  ample  instances  of  the  cases  1  allude  ta 
The  same  obscurity  overhangs  prophetic  dreams  os  well  as  visioaa 
autl,  indeed,  behaigs  to  all  those  events  tr/iich  serm  related  to  eaeA 
other  hy  suou’  hidden  law  of  annvidencet  without  having  any  appareat 
natural  connectitm.  All  rtnisoniiig  on  this  subject,*  he  adds,  *  miut 
be  rendered  futile  by  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  relations  that  may 
subsist  btdwt'eji  all  the  coincident  and  consecutive  phenomena  of  thf 
universe,  regarded  as  constituting  a  whole,  of  which  our  imperfKt 
]a*rception  of  its  parts  renders  us  incu{>able  of  comprehending  the  hsN 
mouy  that  {lervades  it.* 

w  e  are  rather  surprised  that  Dr.  Forster  should  have  over¬ 
looked  the  pathological  law  which  often  obtains  in  reference  to 
mental  impressions ;  viz,  that  tlicy  are  as  it  were  the  accooh 
plishers  of  their  own  })redictions.  This  fact  may  be  admitted 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  still  unsettled  question  of 
actual  visits  from  ‘  the  world  of  shadows.'  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  nature  or  the  providential  design  of  the  first  concep 
tion  or  vision,  the  individual  who  shall  have  been  the  subject  of 
it,  and  is  fully  convinced  of  its  reality,  has  such  an  effect  ope¬ 
rated  u|>oii  his  physical  organization  through  the  medium  of  I 
the  sentient  part  of  the  frame,  as  to  produce  the  effect  either  i 
dcMrt'd  or  dreaded.  A  very  curious  and  instructive  example 
illustrative  of  this  principle,  has  been  copied  from  a  Gerinea 
work  into  the  PaiU;ilogia,  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  LtW" 
doii  Eucyclopordla ;  in  which  instance,  there  is  every  reason  te 


•  This  story  is  now  wtU  ascertained  to  have  been  a  mere  fictwo* 
His  Lordsliip’s  di^ith  took  place  under  very  different  circumstanoet* 
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taffpof0  the  event  of  cUMolution  would  have  proved  actually 
(piaeiiletit  in  point  of  time  and  drciimatnnce  witli  the  imaginary 
/inammorment  of  it,  had  it  not  lieen  for  the  skill  and  address  of 
t>r.  Hufokind,  who,  by  giving  the  patient  opiates,  so  as  to  throw 
him  asleep  till  the  critical  ]K*riod  luid  passed,  thus  prevented 
death,  which  he  saw  visibly  approaching.  On  waking  from 
sleep,  the  narrator  says,  the  youth  eagerly  inquired  the  time  of 
day;  and  finding  that  the  destined  hour  had  passed,  he  imtiie* 
diately  lost  his  hallucination,  and  his  life  wf\s  thus  saved. 

It  will  he  obvious  to  our  reailers,  that  this  explanation  is 
offered  of  some  thoroughly  attested  facts,  not  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  that  scepticism  which  would  deny  and  deride  occa* 
sional  interposition  out  of  the  natural  order  of  tilings, — hut  for  the 
piir|io5eof  discountenancing  that  disposition  which  some  persons 
manifest  to  believe  every  idle  tale  which  superstition  or  knavery 
may  invent, — and  to  serve  as  a  reply  to  what  otherwise  mi^^ht 
be  considered  as  an  unanswerable  appeal  to  actual  observation 
and  fact*  It  is  even  said,  that  an  individual  died  not  long  since, 
on  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Abernethy’s  prediction,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  somewhat  after  the  following  manner:  “  Leave  of 
absence  for  n  month,  friend  ! — why  this  day  fortnight  you  will 
he  a  dead  man!”  Now  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  froin  any 
person  the  most  disposed  to  put  faith  in  prescience,  whether 
the  announcer  meant  any  thing  more  in  this  case— or  knew  any 
thing  more  about  it, — than  that,  from  his  appearance,  the  pro¬ 
bability  was,  the  man  whose  death-warrant  wiis  thus  signed, 
Mroiild  not  survive  above  a  w^cck  or  two. 

But  wc  find  ourselves  compelled  to  bring  this  article  to  a 
conclusion,  having  no  space  for  further  expansion  of  the  notes 
we  made  in  overusing  the  rather  interesting,  although  not  very 
wcM  written  volume  which  has  elicited  these  remarks.  Its 
Author,  we  must  just  add,  is  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  fasting 
prsetire;  so  much  so,  that  he  almost  unhesitatingly  avows  his 
dewe  for  the  return  of  Roman  rites  and  Catholic  ordinances, 
because  the  practice  of  periodical  fasting  is  a  wholesome  iii- 
jusetion!  The  expression  of  this  desire  will  be  taken  by  some 
persons  as  a  fearful  sign  of  the  present  times.  For  ourselves, 
however,  we  continue  fearless.  Wellington  may  unrivet  their 
cbiinH V  A^bbett  may  defend  their  Church;  aiitl  Dr.  Forster 
nwy  approve  their  diet  and  regimen  ;  —but  neither  Pope  nor 
Bagan  shall  prevail  I  ^ 
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2  voIh.  12ino.  ]>p.  572.  I’rice  12^‘.  London,  1M29. 

/ \l’Il  ancestors  helievcd,  that  the  jjrcat  ohject  of  education 
was  the  formation  of  character.  \\  hatever  faculties  existed 
in  man,  hodily  or  mental,  they  cofisidered  it  as  their  duly  to 
cidtivate.  In  their  schools,  they  provided  for  the  body,  inanl) 
exercises;  for  tin*  understanding,  the  studies  of  logic  and  mu. 
thematics;  for  the  creative  powers,  the  study  of  that  which 
is  the  greatest  manifestation  of  them,  language;  for  the  will, 
the  study  of  religion.  The  spirits  who  threw  such  glory  over 
the  lifteenth,  sixteenth,  aiul  one  large  moiety  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  w(‘re  trained  up»)n  this  principle.  And  in  whatever 
other  merits  their  descendants  have  excelled  them,  for  strength 
of  sinew ,  for  energy  of  thought,  and  energy  of  action,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  never  since  lo(»ked  upon  their  like. 

'liie  next  period  to  this,  however,  was  a  very  important  one. 
As  the  age  preceding  the  Reformation,  the  age  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  itself,  and  that  w  hich  immediately  followed  it,  were  destined, 
in  the  eounsels  of  Divine  providence,  to  he  eminent  in  spiritual 
energy,  so,  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  he  that  which  should 
bring  to  light  iiuuimeiahlc  improvements  in  mechanism. 

It  wouUl  he  more  than  ridiculous,  it  would  l>e  impious,  to 
complain  of  tlie  age,  because  this  task  was  allotted  to  it,  rather 
than  those  more  noble  and  glorious  ones  wliich  the  foregone 
times  liad  achieved.  It  was  most  desirable  that  circuitous 
routes  to  important  eiuls  should  he  exchanged  for  shorter  ones; 
that  simple  and  convenient  methods  should  he  exchanged  for 
clumsy  methods.  Ihit  out  of  tliis  good  came  forth  an  evil.  As 
men  are  much  more  apt  to  he  vain  of  that  which  they  invent, 
than  of  that  which  they  discover,  the  men  of  the  eiglitccnth 
century  became  eminently  more  self-conceited  and  contempt¬ 
uous,  than  those  were  who  preceded  them.  Instead  of  admir¬ 
ing  their  predecessors  for  aecomjdishiug  such  wonderful  feats 
with  so  few  advantages,  against  such  a  tremendous  resistance; 
—  instead  of  seeing  wliat  a  vast  spiritual  power  must  have  car¬ 
ried  them  forward  when  they  had  so  little  help  from  mechanical 
appliances; — instead  of  coveting  their  energy  to  direct  tlieir 
own  skill,  they  laughed  at  those  giants  for  tlie  heaviness  of  the 
swords  with  which  they  hewed  ilown  so  many  opposers,  and 
actually  exulted  in  being  unable  to  w  ielil  them.  Ih  iile  brought  its 
own  punishment.  'Flie  new  and  improved  methods  were  worth¬ 
less  in  themselves ;  they  w  ere  useful  only  by  bringing  great 
ends  sooner  to  ]>ass ;  and  when  the  ends  were  forgotten,  they 
became  converted  into  instruments  for  promoting  mere  seltish 
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nm^  sonlicl  intorosts, — al^soliitcly  insuflicicnt  for  tlio  higher  ob- 
jt*c!  of  cultivating  the  soul. 

W  hen  men  began  to  consider  mechanism  as  all-important, 
and  spirit  as  nothing,  1‘alucation  became  a  synonime  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  I  low  lo  classify  and  arrange, — how  to  cram  the  greatest 
quantity  into  the  mind  in  the  shortest  time, — how  to  get  over  a 
given  portion  of  ground  in  a  certain  number  of  hotirs ; — these 
heeaine  the  great  problems,  which  were  solved  by  a  thousand 
empirical  .system-mongers,  all  equally  plausible  in  their  means, 
ami  all  about  cijually  careless  of  the  end. 

The  public  endowed  schools  which  our  ancestors  herpieathetl 
tons,  were  still  witnesses  in  f.ivour  of  the  true  principle ;  hut 
they  were  not  faithful  witnesses.  The  mechanical  fever  of  the 
age  had  seized  them  also ;  and  under  its  influence,  they  lost 
nearly  all  recollection  of  the  ends  of  their  institution.  Only 
there  was  this  peculiarity  in  their  symptoms,  that  they  clung  to 
the  old  methods,  merely  because  they  were  old,  when  better 
might  have  been  formed;  while  the  empirical  innovators  j>roposcd 
to  change  t!\em  and  the  objects  of  education  together. 

This  e^'il  state  of  things  has  lasted  in  ICnglaiul  till  tlie  present 
moment.  Its  existence  has  been  protracted  by  a  discovery  which 
we  must  still  regard  as  immeasurably  important,  though  the 
fruits  of  it  as  yet  have  been  feeble,  and  though  it  has  produced 
tliis  accidental  evil  eonse(iueiice.  We  mean  the  discovery,  that 
the  |H)orer  classes  have  a  right  to  he  educated.  'I'his  persua¬ 
sion  took  hold  of  meirs  minds  at  the  time  when  the  evil  system 
we  have  born  describing  was  in  its  highest  and  rankest  state; 
and  it  i.s  not  perliaps  surprising,  that,  in  the  vanity  of  benevo- 
lenro,  they  should  have  decliiiecl  asking  themselves  too  curiously, 
what  that  education  was  worth,  of  which  they  were  about  to 
extend  tlic  henclits.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  works  of  Joseph 
fiancastcr,  the  jirinciple  of  substituting  for  true  education, — tne 
culture  of  the  soul, — mere  instruction  or  discipline,  is  carried  to  a 
height  which  it  cannot  easily  go  heyoiul. 

Meanwhile,  however,  an  important  change  had  taken  place 
in  another  country,  Switzerland.  Kvery  body  has  heard  the 
name  of  Pesudozzi ;  and  it  has  been  hawked  about  of  late  on  all 
hookscllers’ counters,  and  in  all  newspapers;  but  we  apprehend, 
that  very  erroneous  notions  are  entertained  of  him  and  of  what 
heachieved.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  a  system;  he  was  not  the 
discoverer  of  any  new  truth.  To  suppo.se  that  he  was  the  first, 
^  llie  error  of  some  quacks  who  have  prostituted  his  name  in 
this  country:  to  sup|H)se  that  he  was  even  the  second,  Ls  an 
exaggeration  of  his  merit,  which  has  proceeded  from  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  foreign  disciples.  His  great  glory  w’as,  to  revive 
the  truth  which  animated  our  forefathers,  and  which  had  so  long 
slept  in  our  minds;  that  the  business  of  education  is  to  educe 
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the  aiiil  j'uwevs  ;  in  short,  to  ioriu  the  man.  liissub&i. 

iliai  N  lueiil  is,  that  he  has  ]'uiiitt*cl  out  to  insfruettus  the  order  in 
which  the  faculties  of  the  child  develop  themselves,  and  (hat 
he  has  furni>hid  them  with  hints  as  to  the  he^^t  method  of 
hiiuj^inj'  those  faculties  to  light.  'These  hints  are  of  course 
exctedinglv  vahiahie,  because  tliey  arc  drawn  from  (he  lonjr 
experience  id’an  hund)le  and  dilioent  man  who  devoted  himself) 
body  ami  soul,  to  the  work  winch  he  liad  undertaken.  Kut 
they  ilo  not  make  u})  a  system;  he  never  regarded  them  in  that 
light ;  he  was  miserable  w  henever  it  occurred  to  him,  that  others 
might  so  consider  them.  Ilis  work  was  to  guide  the  instruc- 
tors,  not  to  fetter  them  ;  and  it  is  ])rcciselv  for  this  reason  that 
we  recommend  the  study  of  his  works  to  all  instructors.  Many 
of  his  j>lans,  they  will  lind,  may  he  improved  l)y  their  own 
experience  ;  and,  as  they  were  intended  for  Switzerland,  no  one 
w  ho  understands  the  importance  of  national  characteristic  differ¬ 
ences,  will  im\K)it  any  of  them  unchanged  into  haigland.  It 
woidil  re<|uire  a  long  study,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  changes 
w  hich  would  be  necessary  ;  but,  speaking  at  random,  we  should 
>ay,  that  a  somewhat  tougher  discipline,  with  a  somewhat  more 
palpable  exhibition  of  religion  than  seemed  to  have  entereil  into 
IVstalo'/zrs  scheme,  woulil  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  due 
prominence  to  some  of  the  more  important  elements  in  our  na¬ 
tional  character. 

'I'he  book  at  the  head  of  our  article,  proceeds  upon  the  Pes- 
talo/.zian  principle,  that  the  development  of  the  faculties  is  the 
object  of  education.  It  contains  a  series  of  conversations  he- 
tween  a  mother  and  her  children,  in  which  (with  a  few'  excep¬ 
tions  which  we  think  hlenrK>hes)  the  children  are  not  /r/wg/d, 
but  led  to  think  for  themselves.  'The  preface  states,  that  the 
bov>k  is  intended  less  for  children,  titan  for  parents,  w  ho  are  to 
use  it,  not  as  a  manual,  but  simply  as  a  guiile  to  assist  them  in 
discovei  ing  the  best  met  bods  of  educating  their  ow  n  children. 
Any  other  view  of  the  book  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  scheme  upiui  which  it  professes  to  he  written;  and  in  this 
Niew,  we  think  it  may  be  extremely  useful. 

laultlc>s  work  of  this  kiiul,  or  one  nearly  faultless,  would, 
in  the  tirsl  place,  be  imptissible,  and  in  the  second,  mischievous, 
becauM*  it  wouUl  lead  instructors  to  trust  more  to  it  than  to 
their  own  resources.  The  experiment  of  drawing  out  the 
powers  ot  a  chilil,  is  no  easy  one,  as  every  person  knows  who 
lias  made  it ;  and  it  saves  so  much  trouble,  occasionally  to  insert 
a  little  of  iuir  own  when  we  ought  to  be  seeking  what  is  in  the 
chilli,  tliat  no  one  has  yet  entirely  resisteil  the  temptation.  The 
NVritei>  oi  the  “  Aids  to  Uevelopment ’’  have  t^viilently  felt  it 
>lrongly,  and  occasionally  have  yieldetl  to  it.  'These  deviations, 
however,  as  ilio\  do  not  constitute  by  any  means  a  large  projKir- 
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tion  of  the  work,  aiul  as  t!ie  readers  are  warned  very  emphati¬ 
cally  in  the  preface  to  expect  them,  will  he  almost  as  useful  to 
intelligent  ])arents  in  the  way  of  beacons,  ns  the  more  consistent 
aiul  valnahhr  ]^arls  of  the  hook  will  he  in  the  way  of  guide-posts. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  its  design  and  ge¬ 
neral  execution,  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  those  who 
tliink  for  themselves.  To  those  who  <lo  not,  of  course,  like  all 
otlier  works,  it  will  !)e  useless  or  dangerous. 

'The  religions  conversations,  which  constitute  more  than  half 
tl»e  hook,  are  arranged  with  great  skill,  and  for  the  most  part 
inculcate  doctrines  which  we  warmly  approve ;  but  they  are, 
perhaps,  more  open  to  the  objection  we  have  mentioued,  than 
the  rest  of  the  volumes.  Nevertheless,  few  of  those  to  whom 
the  work  is  addressed,  and  to  whom  we  have  recommended  it, 
will  fail  to  derive  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  them;  and, 
as  mere  ]>ieres  of  divinity,  many  of  them  are  highly  interesting. 

These  conversations  embrace  various  subjects  of  education, 
anti  are  held  between  a  mother  and  her  children,  who  diflcr 
from  each  other  both  in  age  and  dispositions.  We  give  the 
following  with  the  youngest  of  the  family,  as  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  in  point  of  length,  though  by  no  means  the  best  specimen 
of  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written. 

*  Infant  Development  and  Akitiimktic. 

‘  Mamma,  Cenne,  iny  little  boy,  tell  me  what  this  is  ? 

Edtrard.  IMy  hand,  mamma. 

Mamma.  Ami  how  many  hands  have  you,  Edward  ? 

Edtrard.  Two,  mamma. 

Mamma.  Of  w’hat  else  have  you  two.^ 

Edtrard.  Two  eyes,  mamma. 

Mamma.  And  w  hat  other  two  things  have  you  ? 

Edtrard.  Two  feet,  mamma. 

Mamma.  And  have  you  tw'o  of  any  thing  else  ? 

Edtrard.  Two  lades  in  my  nasc,  mamma. 

Mamtna.  Thost*  are  culled  nostrils,  my  dear ;  and  how  many  have 
yon  got  of  thosi*  fat,  rosy  things  on  each  side  of  your  nose  ? 

Edtrard.  Oh,  two  cheeks,  mamma. 

Mamma.  Now',  think  of  some  other  things  of  which  you  have  two  ? 

Edtt'ard,  Two  shoulders,  mamma. 

Ma  mma.  And  what  is  between  your  shoulders  and  your  hands,  Ed¬ 
ward  ? 

Edward.  Elbows,  mamma,  and  two  wrists  also. 

Ma  mma.  I^ik  alraut  you,  and  you  tvill  find  several  more  things,  of 
which  you  have  two. 

Edward.  Two  thumbs,  mamma. 

Mamma.  Put  your  hands  on  your  face,  and  find  me  some  more 
things  there,  of  w’hich  you  have  two  iilso  ? 

Edward.  I  said  eyes,  cheeks,  and  nostrils ;  oh,  there  is  the  skin  that 
c*>verb  mv  eves. 
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Momma.  Ymir  Ivlward  ;  and  think  of  some  thinffs  hiirher 

up  in  your  face  ;  wimt  an*  they  ctilleii  ? 

Edward.  KyehniwR,  mamma.  I  cannot  rememfier  anythint^  eljie 
tiiai  I  have  two  of. 

Mamma,  You  iijati  two  thiii^r^,  Kdward,  which  you  have  not  named, 
when  you  s|>okc  to  me  now. 

Edward.  Did  I,  mamma I  have  only  one  ton^e.  Two  teeth 
w.ui  it,  nminiiui? 

Mamma,  Have  you  only  two  teeth,  Edward  ? 

Edward.  V**s,  mamma,  many  teeth. 

Mamma.  Well,  di*ar,  think  ajrain  then. 

Edward.  rwi»  jaw^  and  two  tmms.  mamma. 

Mamma.  VV'ell,  that  is  riifht,  hut  there  are  two  more  thin^  I  \^*ant 
voii  to  reineiiilM*r. 

Edward.  i)ii.  1  have  tound  out!  t^vn  lips,  mamma. 

Mamma.  Yes,  Edward  ;  hut  we  have  still  manv  thincs  to  find  out, 
of  whicii  you  have  two. 

Edward,  Two!  Twt» !  Two  sides,  mamma. 

Mamma,  lii^ht ;  now  pi  on. 

Edward,  'i'wo  loiis,  mamma.  • 

Mamma.  And  are  your  lejjs  joined  anv  where  ? 

Edward.  Y cm,  to  my  feet. — Ah !  I  have  two  ancles,  :\nd  two  he<*ls,  and 
two  knet's.  Dh,  what  a  nnmlier  of  things  I  have  irot  two  of!  Ia*t  me 
add  them  idl  top‘thcr.  Two  eyes,  tuai  evebniws,  that  i.s  four;  tail 
eyeliiLs,  that  is  six  ;  two  nostrils,  eijrht ;  two  cheek.s.  ten  ;  two  lips, 
twelve;  two  cars,  fnirtiHUi  ;  tw»i  shoulders,  sixtetui ;  two  elliows, 
ci^htecu  ;  two  wrists,  twenty  ;  tw*o  arms,  twentv-tw’o  :  two  hands, 
twenty-four;  two  ihumhs,  twenty-six  ;  two  side's,  tw’entv-eijjht ;  two 
f»s't,  liiirty  ;  two  aiicies,  thirty-two;  two  heels,  thirtv-four ;  two  letjs, 
tiiirty-si\  ;  and  tWii  kiuvs,  tiiirty-4‘it{hl. 

Mamma.  You  have  lorpiiten  some  ihinp),  Kdw’ard. 

Edward.  Oh  yes,  i  forpit  two  jaws,  forty  ;  anil  two  tmms,  the? 
make  turty-twu.  What  a  numlier  4if  thinpi,  mammal  1  did  not  know 
I  had  so  many  thinf;s  1 

^lamma.  And  tloii‘t  you  titink,  my  dear,  they  are  ail  of  use  to  von? 

Edward.  Yes,  mamma,  oi  ^reat  use. 

Mamma.  Let  us  udk  about  the  use  of  some  of  them. — i  an  you  tell 
me  the  us4.*  of  your  iniuds,  Edwaird  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  mumma ;  to  lift  ttilnpi  with,  and  to  carry  them 
alsiut,  and  to  roll  my  ball,  and  to  o|H'ii  the  dtsir,  and  shut  it,  and  to 
put  on  my  hat,  luid  to  tic  my  shoes,  and  to  cut  with. 

Mamma.  What,  do  you  eat  w'ith  your  hands,  Edward  ? 

Edward.  No,  mamma,  but  I  put  my  fiHjd  in  my  mouth  with  them.' 

Mamma.  Tnie,  my  dear  ;  now  think  of  some  more  uses  for  your 
hands. 

Edwa  ri  I,  To  pluck  flowers,  mamma,  and  to  pve  bread  to  poor  people 
with,  and  to  sluikc  lumds  with  you  and  and  other  people.  1 

iloift  know  ;inv  more  uses,  mamma. 

^latHttui.  hat  Would  you  have  dime  w'ithoiit  ytiur  hands  thismorn- 
injj,  Edward,  when  you  were  hi  my  room  What  were  you  doing 
then  } 
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Ednuini.  Oil,  mamma,  1  uht  my  hamia  to  draw  and  to  write  with, 
ami  to  Itold  my  ImmiIc,  and  to  taiild  hricka  too,  mamma,  and  to  stir  the 
tiro  with. 

}!(jrnnin.  I  i»o|H>  yoti  never  nse  yoiir  little  hands  for  that  purpose, 
Kdward.  Tliat  is  one  um!  tor  my  hands,  but  not  fur  yours,  till  you 
older. 

Edtvard.  Mamma,  1  can  cut  out  ]ia|wr  with  mv  hands,  when  you 
lend  me  your  scissors. 

Mamma.  You  can  so,  my  dear ;  and  there  is  another  us4»  which  1 
wonder  you  have  torirfitten.  1  saw  you  usiii^  them  just  now  for  it. 

Edward,  .lust  now,  mammal  Oh,  to  stroke  my'  cat  ;  and,  when  1 
was  a  little  Isiy,  I  ustul  them  to  hold  by  Jane,  for  fear  she  should  let 
me  »lou  II  when  she  carried  me. 

Mamma.  Cannot  you  rein  cm  l)er  any  other  use  for  your  hands,  my 
dtnir  } 

Edward.  1  will  think,  mamma.  Yes,  to  dip  in  my  parden  with, 
ind  to  ])ull  up  the  weeds  t(M>,  and  draw  the  curtains  with,  and  to  wash 
my  face  with.  Mamma,  are  they  of  any  other  use  than  those  1  have 
N.inl  ? 

Mamam.  Think,  my  dear,  hir  yourself. 

Edward.  1  forpot  to  say,  to  water  my  dowers  with,  mamma,  and  to 
put  cruinlKi  out  for  the  little  birds. 

Mamma,  I  reineiiiln'r  another  ust%  Kdward  ;  do  you  like  to  obiipe 
me  t 

Edward,  Yes,  mamma,  very  much. 

Mamnui,  And  do  your  haiuLs  ever  help  you  to  do  so,  Edwards 
Edward.  Yes,  inumma,  when  you  tell  me  to  hrinp  you  anvthinp ; 
)our  work-l)4»x  or  a  fiMitstool,  or  many  other  things.  I  am  very  glad 
Ci»d  pave  me  hands,  mamma. 

Mamma.  You  must  always  try  and  use  them,  my  dear,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose's  for  which  they  were  given  to  you,  and  never  for  anything  which 
IiikI  wouhl  not  like.  If  you  do  not  imw  recolli»ct  any  other  use  for 
your  hands,  we  will  talk  about  semiethinp  t'lse ;  what  shall  it  lie  ? 
Edward.  i\ly  feet,  if  you  please,  mamma. 

Mamma.  Come  then,  tell  me  what  is  the  use  of  your  feet. 

Edward,  To  run,  and  walk,  and  jump  with,  mamma. 

Mamma,  And  what  else,  my  dear? 

Edward.  Oh,  to  hop,  and  skip,  and  slide  with,  mamma. 

Mammi.  And  think  of  some  other  use  you  can  make  of  them. 
Edward.  'To  climb  with,  mamma,  and  to  stamp  on  my  s|Nide,  and  to 
kick  my  hall  with,  and  to  ])ut  my  shiHJS  on  to. 

Mamma.  I  think  your  shoes  were  made  to  be  of  use  to  your  feet,  and 
not  your  feet  to  ht  your  shoes,  Edward ! 

Edward.  Y’es,  mamma,  certainly  ;  but  my  feet  have  not  so  many 
diinpH  to  do  with  them  as  my  hands.  I  do  not  know  any  more.  May 
we  talk  about  my  mouth,  mamma  ? 

Mamma.  Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  first  tell  me,  how  you 
^}H*U  fiH't,  that  I  may  write  it  du^vn. 

Edward.  ^lay  1  make  the  word  with  my  letters,  mamma?  I  can  get 
the  U»x  in  a  moment. 

•damma.  Do  so,  my  love. 
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Edtrard.  Here,  inuninm,  are  the  letters— K  k  r  t. 

Mamma.  Ilow  muiiv  letters  are  there,  Kdward  ? 

Edtrard.  Ftmr,  inuiiuiia.  May  1  make  hands  t<H»  ? 

Mamma,  Von  may,  my  dear  ;  h»m'  dc»  yau  sjadl  it. 

Edtrard,  I  will  f;i’ve  you  the  letters,  mamma,  and  you  shall  set'  if  I 
am  rij'ht.  Here  they  are. 

Mamma.  Yt»u  have  j;iven  me  ii  E  N  D  8  ;  does  that  spell  hands,  my 
hive?  Which  letter  is  wronpj? 

Edtrard.  The  sc'cond,  mamma ;  it  should  lie  A.  Then*  it  is,  don’t 
iinive  the  letters,  pniy,  till  we  have  ^ot  all  the  words.  Now  mouth, 
mamma  ;  may  1  talk  aUmt  my  mouth  ? 

Mamma.  Ves,  my  dear,  you  cjin  easily  find  the  use  of  that,  I  think. 

Edtrard.  To  talk  with  and  to  bite  w  ith. 

Mamma,  Do  you  bite  with  your  mouth,  Kdward  ^ 

Edtrard.  No,  mamma,  with  my  teeth  ;  but  1  eat  with  my  mouth 
too. 

Mamma.  You  do  so ;  and  what  else  do  you  do  with  it. 

Edauird.  Kiss  you,  mamma,  and  my  sisters. 

Mamma.  And  w  hat  else,  Kdward  ? 

Edtrard.  Hlow  and  breathe,  mamma. 

Mamma.  You  breathe  Uiroio^h  your  mouth  or  throULch  your  nose, 
lait  not  frith  them,  my  dear;  when  you  are  older,  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  breathe. 

Edtrard.  1  whistle  with  my  mouth,  mamma,  and  pout. 

Mamma.  The  last  is  a  use  1  should  lie  very  sorry  to  see  you  make 
of  your  mouth,  Kdward  ;  we  w'ere  oidy  to  find  profter  uses  for  it,  and  1 
don’t  think  that  is  a  pro]H'r  one  ;  do  you,  my  dear  ? 

Edtrard.  No,  iiuunma ;  1  only  |)out  when  I  am  cro.ss.  May  I  make 
the  word  mouth  now,  1  do  not  know*  what  1  can  do  with  it  besides.^ 

Mtimma,  Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  know  how*. 

Eiitrard,  Here,  mamma,  is  this  riirht: — m  o  W' s  k? 

Mamma.  No,  mv  love,  only  the  two  first  letters  are  rij^ht.  1 
thought  you  would  not  find  it  s«i  easy  to  s|h*11  as  the  other  W'ords.  1 
will  pick  o!it  the  letters,  and  vtiu  shall  try  and  put  them  together. 

Edtrard.  1  cannot  find  out  how*  they  go,  mamma ;  is  this  right — 
M  IT  <1  T  II  ?  it  siiunds  so. 

M  amma.  No,  my  love,  you  must  make  the  si'cond  and  third  letters 
changi*  phuv,  and  then  it  will  <lo.  Now  s|m‘11  it  to  me. 

Edtrard.  M  o  it  t  ii.  1  think  1  shall  know  it  another  time,  mamma.' 

Vol.  I.  jip.  H4 — 111. 
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an*  two  very  iliileront  dcscriiitions  of  biographical 
memoir ;  one  may  be  designated  as  historical,  the  other 
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clri^iaral  or  inoinimootal.  In  t!ie  one,  the  tUsfingniyhod  chnmc- 
ter  and  inomorahle  actions  of  the  dead  arc  the  prominent  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  narrative :  in  the  otlier,  the  tribute  of  aft'ection  and 
rcen't  naturally  assumes  a  more  sentimental  cast.  Kvery  thing 
which  belonged  to  the  venerated  or  beloved  individual,  his 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  his  most  juvenile  productions,  his  most 
private  writings,  his  friendships  and  connexions,  acijuire  an  in¬ 
terest  from  association,  to  whieli  intrinsically  they  could  lay  no 
rlaim;  and  as,  in  ancient  times,  the  dimensions  of  the  tumulus 
indicated  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  or  the  honour  in  which  his 
memory  was  held  ;  so,  in  the  present  day,  there  seems  to  lie  a 
pleasure  felt  in  accumulating  a  literary  mound  that  shall  corre¬ 
spond  in  some  degree,  as  to  its  size,  to  the  estimation  felt  for  the 
departed.  Who  can  (piarrel  with  this  feeling,  or  who  would 
nicely  criticise  the  works  which  it  originates?  Wc  confess  that, 
in  reading  such  memorials,  we  feel  it  crjually  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  dismiss  every  feeling  of  the  critic ;  nor  would  it  he 
fair  to  try  such  works  by  the  standard  of  biograpliical  excel- 
leneo.  'i'liat  nice  analysis  of  character,  that  accurate  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  stern  impartiality  which  arc  the  main  requisites  in  a 
philosophical  biographer,  woidd,  by  their  ilUtiiiu^d  display,  give 
])ain  and  od'ence,  if  employed  in  the  monumental  memoir,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  very 
lineaments  and  appearance  of  tlie  imlividual;  to  emimlm,  not  to 
dissect  his  remains.  The  relation  which  such  v^'orks  l>ear  to 
ftenuine  hiograpliy,  is  that  of  documents  and  materials,  of  which 
future  writers  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves,  if  the  prominent 
part  taken  by  the  individual,  his  genius  or  his  piety,  render  it 
desirable  that  he  should  he  hcKl  up  to  posterity  as  an  illustrious 
or  useful  exemplar. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  to  which  class  of  works  the  present  vo¬ 
lume  belongs :  it  is  suiliciently  ami  very  properly  indicated  hy 
the  title,  it  is  a  memoir,  not  a  llt'e.  li  comprises  a  collection 
of  Mr.  Uiebmond’s  letters,  diaries,  fugitive  pieces,  and  other 
remains,  inters]rrrsed  with  copious  and  desultory  observations  of 
a  religions  and  practical  nature  from  the  lliographev,  illustrative 
ef  the  character,  doctrines,  and  opinions  of  Ids  friend.  I'hose 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  eslimahle  Author  of  the  Dairy¬ 
man’s  Daughter,  will  not  think  the  volume  too  large,  in  which 
^‘vcTy  thing  relating  to  him  is  thus  aflectionately  accumulated. 
And  the  sentiments  of  winch  Mr.  (irimshawe  lias  made  this 
memoir  the  vehicle,  arc  in  themselves  so  instructive  and  excel¬ 
lent,  that  we  arc  not  at  all  disposed  to  object  to  the  occasional 
Jijtrcssions  into  w  hich  he  has  been  led.  Still,  he  must  excuse  our 
Joying,  that  a  little  compression  would  have  made  it  more  ncccssi- 
lily  to  a  large  class  of  readers  whom  he  would  wish  to  lx?nctit, 
"ithout  in  the  least  diminishing  its  value.  There  ts  much 
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formal  detail  of  insipnilicant  events,  a  fic(juent  reciii  rence  to  the 
same  topics,  aiul  a  repetition  arisin"  from  the  plan  of  the  work, 
which  ou^ht  to  have  heen  avoided.  And  we  must  add,  that  a 
sounder  iliscretioii  wouKl  have  led  the  respectctl  I'alilor  to  with, 
hold  a  very  lari^e  proportion  of  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond’s  private  joiirnaU,  which  arc  totally  unfit  for  the  public 
eve,  anil  the  puhlication  of  whicli  must  tend  to  deter  others 
from  the  useful  practice  which  Mr.  Richmond  was  accustoincil 
to  recommend. 

'riu*  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  Miss  Rich- 
moiui’s  letter,  coulaiuiu^  an  account  of  her  father’s  last  illness 
and  death.  It  ilisplays  the  marks  of  a  very  vigorous  and  supe¬ 
rior  mind  ;  and  though  glowing  with  filial  afrecliou,  and  there¬ 
fore  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a  duteous  partiality,  gives  us  the 
host  in>ight  into  M  r.  Richmond’s  real  character.  Although  we 
suspect  that  a  large  proj)ortion  of  our  readers  have  anticipated 
our  notice  of  this  volume,  (which  accidental  circumstances  have 
delayed,  very  contrary  to  our  intention,)  we  cannot  refrain  from 
extracting  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  tribute  of  filial  piety. 

‘  “  I  inuinot  express  the  veneration  and  love  with  which  he  w'os  re¬ 
garded  by  every  one  of  his  children.  With  an  understanding  of  the 
very  first  order,  a  mind  elegantly  refined  and  p<»lished,  and  findings  of 
the  most  delinite  susci'ptihilitv,  he  had  a  heart  overflowing  with  in¬ 
tense  uffectimi  towards  mich  of  them,  which  W’as  shewn  by  daily  and 
liourly  attentions  of  the  most  winning  nature  ;  and  they  found  in  him 
not  only  a  counsidlor  and  instructor,  Init  a  companion  and  Ixtsom 
friend.  They  clung  to  him,  indeed,  with  an  almost  idolatrous  fonihiessi. 
Kach  of  mv  hn»thers  and  sisters  will  agree  with  me  in  the  sentiment 
of  dear  WillH*rf<»rce  (it  w;is  one  of  my  brother’s  remarks  a  little  Ixdore 
lie  elosed  his  eyes  \ipon  his  wivping  parent),  ‘  when  my  heart  finds  loo 
cold  to  thank  (Jinl  for  any  thing  elsi',  it  cun  thank  liim  for  giving  mr 
such  a  fatiier.’  He  was  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natiinil  father  of 
that  dear  Iniy.  and  I  trust  otliers  of  his  children  are  thus  Ixamd  to  him 
by  a  tie  strong  and  lasting  as  eternity  itself.  Surely  the  world  ihws 
not  inintaiu  a  s|M»t  of  more  sweet  and  uninterrupted  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  tlmii  l  urvey  rectory  presi*nted,  l»efore  death  entered  that  iHmceful 
dwelling.  It  was  ever  the  first  wish  of  mv  ladoved  father,  that  our 
home  should  Ik*  happy  ;  and  he  was  never  so  pleasml  lus  when  we  ueit 
all  sitting  around  him.  Roth  in  our  childhiMKl  and  youth,  every  inno¬ 
cent  j»leasure  was  resorted  to,  and  all  his  varied  attainments  brought 
into  exercise  tt»  instruct  ami  amuse  us.  He  was  the  sun  of  our  little 
system,  and  from  him  seemed  to  he  derived  the  light  and  glow  of  ilo- 
luestic  happines>.  I. ike  tlie  disciple,  whose  lovifig  spirit  I  have  often 
thought  my  ilear  father’s  resembled,  his  motto  was,  ‘  little  children, 
love  one  anotlier  *  ;  and  he  taught  this  more  effectual Iv  hy  sympathy 
than  i*ven  !)y  precept.  Religion  was  unfolded  to  us  in  its  most  attnif- 
tive  form.  \\  «*  saw  that  it  was  a  happv  thing  to  he  a  (’hristian.  He 
was  e\em|)t  from  gliMun  .and  melancholy,  and  enteml  with  life  and 
cheerfulness  into  all  our  s|Mtrt8. 
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*  Hut  wo  should  not  have  Imhmi  tlms  happy  in  domestic  utfection, 
had  not  our  Indovod  father  so  carefully  traiiunl  us  in  the  ndigion  of 
Jesus  i’hrist.  This  was  his  chief  concern,  his  Imurly  endcavimr.  lie 
did  not  talk  much  with  us  alMiiit  religion  ;  hut  the  lHM)ks,  studies,  and 
^•vell  aimisements  t»»  which  he  directed  us,  shewed  that  (mhI  was  in  all 
his  thougljts,  and  that  his  great  aim  was  to  prepare  his  children  for 
h»*uven.  Keligion  was  practically  taught  in  all  he  said  and  did,  and 
reit  nil  mended  to  us,  in  his  lovely  domestic  diameter,  more  powerfully 
than  in  any  other  way.  lie  hail  a  thonsiind  winning  ways  to  lead  our 
infint  minds  to  (JihI,  and  explain  to  ns  the  love  of  the  Saviour  to  little 
rhililreii.  It  was  then  our  first  impressions  nere  received  ;  and  though 
h»r  a  time  they  were  obscured  by  youthful  vanities,  they  were  never 
totally  enised  ;  he  lived  to  stH»  them,  in  some  instances,  ripened  into 
true  conversion.  It  was  his  custom,  when  we  were  very  young,  to 
pr.iy  with  us  alone  :  he  used  to  take  ns  by  turns  into  his  study  ;  and 
memory  still  recalls  the  simple  language  and  affecting  t'aniestness  with 
which  he  jileaded  for  the  conversion  of  his  child.  1  used  to  weep  Ik*- 
r.iu.se  In*  wejit,  though  I  understtHKl  and  felt  little  of  his  meaning  ;  but 
I  saw  it  ^^as  all  love,  and  thus  my  earliest  impression  was  associated 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  n  flgion  which  made  him  love  us  so  tenderly, 
and  that  ])rayer  was  an  expression  of  that  love.  I  was  led  in  this  way 
to  pray  for  those  who  were  kind  to  me,  as  dear  pa]»a  did.” 

‘  “  Ilis  reproofs  were  inexpressibly  tender,  lie  was  never  angry 
with  us  ;  but  when  we  displeas<*d  him,  he  shewed  it  by  such  a  sad  and 
mournful  countenance,  that  it  touched  us  to  the  very  heart,  and  pro¬ 
duced  more  effect  than  any  punishment  could  have  done,  for  we  saw 
that  it  was  our  dear  father  who  suffered  the  most.  In  this  way  he 
gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  our  afri*ctions,  that  none  of  his  children 
could  feel  hapjiy  if  his  smile  was  withdrawn,  and  all  regarded  that 
Miiile  as  a  rich  reward. 

‘  “  The  anniversaries  of  our  birth-days  were  always  mmisous  of  fes¬ 
tivity  amongst  us.  We  were  generally  awakened  with  his  congmtu- 
latioiis  and  blessing.  ‘  He  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  offered 
‘  sacrifice,  according  to  the  numlM*r  of  them  all :  thus  did  he  continu- 
‘  ally.’  I  love  to  recall  those*  happy  and  innocent  days,  when  our  dear 
father,  even  in  our  childish  sports,  was  the  main-spring  of  our  joys, 
and  the  contriver  of  every  anuise*ment.  W'e  always  found  a  birth-Jay 
presi'iit  for  us,  often  accompanied  l)y  an  affectionate  note. 

‘  “  It  was  wry  pleasiint  to  travel  with  my  father,  he  had  such  an 
pxcjuisite  |>erception  of  the  lK*anties  of  nature  ;  and  every  ediject  of  in¬ 
terest  was  |>ointed  out  to  us  with  his  own  elegant  and  devotional  asso¬ 
ciations.  Often  has  he  wandered  on  through  the  fine  scenes  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Imth  by  day-light  and  moon-light,  with  ]>oor  Willy  and  mys4*lf 
at  his  side  ;  and  we  liave  set  down  together  on  the  sea-shore,  or  by  the 
hedgo-side,  wliile  he  shewed  us  the  image  of  the  Deity  in  the  lx*uuty 
»*f  his  works:  and  whether  he  was  contemplating  the  simple  wild- 
flowrr  or  the  resplendent  firmament,  he  would  point  to  the  hand  of 
OTniiijMittMice  in  both.  Hut  his  enjoyments  at  this  time  greatly  de- 
J'^'ndrd  u|>on  his  dear  Isiy’s  lieing  able  to  particijiate  in  them  :  if  Willy 
dro»»jxHl,  ilis  sjnrits  were  gone,  and  nature  lost  its  jsiwer  to  charm.  I 
diink  he  was  gradually  declining  in  his  own  health,  though  he  ditl  not 
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c(Hu|>Uiu«  Ho  wiks  watching  the  dtHmy  of  his  hrlovcni  son,  while  h^ 
owu  imtne  W)Ui  Kivin^  wvkj, 

•  •••«*• 

‘  “  At  this  time,  hia  character  uh  n  parish  pri«*«t  shone  forth  moit 
cniiut’iiiLly.  lie  uus  Min^ulariy  bleasiHl  atnonj^'  hia  H<»ck.  His  heart 
uiw*  always  in  hia  work  ;  but  more  |MirtictilttrIy  did  he  now  preach  the 
wiinl,  in  seiUMiu  and  out  of  s<*iiaon  ;  ‘  repnivinjr,  relMikin»»,  exhortinj}, 

‘  with  all  lonj^-sulferintr  and  dt»ctrine.*  An  increase  of  reli^'ous  incpiirr 
anti  unxietv  amonikt  his  |)etipie  pnaiiiewi  a  correspond intr  incrcjise  of 
visitinjx  ami  tta&chin$t  on  hia  |);irt.  He  reirnhirly  met  a  |>artv  of  hU 
pitHia  |>uur  at  a  iieigiilKHiriii^  cotUuie,  «m  Tuesdays ;  frecpiently  a  dif. 
ferent  act  uii  Thurstlavs ;  und  t»ii  Sunday  niehts,  after  his  fnti^iini* 
duties  in  tiic  church,  he  met  those  whti  had  Ian*?!  newly  nwakeneti  to 
spiritual  life,  liis  ht^art  seemed  particularly  interested  in  this  last 
little  fiurty,  whicii  he  ujs  d  t«»  call  ‘  his  .v/iiri/ii/i/  unrsenj  I  have 
hsikid  at  iiiui  with  astouisiuneut,  when  he  mine  to  us  on  Siindav 
ni^hu.  Unceusin^ly  tH*eupied,  from  U*n  in  the  niornintf  till  tt*n  at 
ni^ht,  he  uicl  us  wilii  his  n.^ual  che(‘rfuineit»u  and  cntertHl  into  ani* 
mated  und  intert'sliiif'  c*onver'ntion,  us  if  im  fatitrue  was  felt.  Oa 
SuiuUy  evening,  ailer  the  adininistr.ititin  of  the  saiTament,  he  met  the 
ennimuulcants.  i)n  these  occusioiis.  ne  was  tiappy  in  iHuni;  surrounded 
by  his  .^t»iriluul  ciiiidren.  dearly  loved  by  him,  and.  on  the  whiUe,  he 
c<  uitl  iuuk  on  liiciii  wiih  appruualioii  und  oTutitieuce,  as  his  *  i^lory  and 
'  joy  He  was  eiiriiest  in  enfoi'ciiut  u{K>n  tUein  consistency  of  ciiarao* 
ter,  .uid  uprij<nine.vi  in  U‘Ui(H>rai  alfairs  :  anxious  that  the  enemies  of 
true  suouid  have  im»  cause  iti  biaspneine  from  the  inexauistea- 

t  ies  of  its  professois,  but  inat  uis  |>eopie  .sacKiid  auiorn  tiie  doctrine  of 
<roti  their  ^>aviaur,  and  pul  t<»  siience  the  i^norsiice  of  ftsdish  nienj 
that  tor  u'ih'//'</o’.v  o/  i^riiee  o/v  the  tun'tnHta  of  Huiiso’ss.* 

'  **  \\'lul  he  was  in  ids  tainiiy  during'  liie  tw'<»  last  vears  of  his  life, 
my  |H‘u  am  but  faiuily  descruie.  Since  NujLCeiit’s  and  W  illy’s  desth, 
his  adeotiuus  were  iiuae  ctaiccnlraled  on  those  wiio  were  lett ;  and  he 
had  .li  .>u  a  more  eudi.ain^  lie,  for  lie  could  now  look  on  stmie  of  his 
tamilv  tcs  his  spiritual  ciuldrcii.  In  conversatitm  and  ieatim;X>  he  could 
tiiul  companions  in  tiicni.  \'cry  pleasant  is  the  reeolleetion  ul  the 
happy  and  prohtalde  hours  spent  in  my  faliier's  htudy.  He  used  to 
nu.iivc  me  at  »iy  o'clock  every  morning,  ouu  1  read  to  him  till  break* 
faM.  H  e  was  fund  of  this  early  htmr,  ami  kept  up  the  {dan  even 
thr(m;;h  the  last  winter,  ilut  it  v\as  injurious  to  him  ;  for  when  iiii 
tsm^h  was  bud,  and  his  health  siiuviii*'  tlaiiy,  he  would  still  rise  liefun 
tile  f^Tvauts  Wire  up,  call  me  and  uiy  brothers,  and  then  light  his  own 
Ure,  ih.a  all  might  be  ready  ftir  the  reading  tti  comuieuce.  He  made 
many  v'lduuble  reuuirks  as  we  went  «in.  The  last  winter  months,  hs 
wisiied  im  to  read  to  him  the  Crippugate  l.K*cLures.  Arebbishup 
LeightiUi.  who  w.is  a  jiariicular  favourite  with  him,  was  the  hist  an* 
thor  we  read  ti»getlier.  Suend  is  the  niea»ory  of  those  iiuurs:  h» 
lu'uUh  was  dt'cliuing.  but  his  mhiI  was  rijiening  for  glory;  and  wthlc 
I  .a«  iiing  Aith  interest  to  the  devp  ex^ieriena'  and  Iriumphont  victuri« 
»»t  ilu  x  l.nly  men,  1:4  wo*  probubly  auiici|Kiting  the  near  a’ppruach  of 
*hai  time  when  he  sitould  join  vhcir  vompany.**’  pp.  tiiX). 
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‘  riic  vulncrahlo  part  of  Mr.  Uicltmomt's  charaotor*,  nays 
Mr.  (irimshawe.  ‘  has  horn  oonsitWred  to  In*  his  siipf>osed  npp- 
•  Uct  of  his  family  and  parish*.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceWo 
how  so  unjust  aiul  cinol  an  as|>ersion  coiilci  have  originated,  till 
we  rerollect  how  prominent  a  place  he  occupied  in  the  public 
rve,  as  the  advocate  of  our  leading  religious  instifntiona,  and 
his  liisinterrstcd  activity  in  their  service,  which  led  him  to  turn 
to  the  account  of  public  usefulness,  all  his  occiusional  excursions 
l'n)iu  home.  When,  however,  the  claims  of  the  ditferent  so- 
fietios,  and  the  calls  of  his  distant  friends,  re(|uired  him  t<i  ^ive 
up  a  certain  portion  of  his  time,  he  appointed  a  regular  enrate, 
who  united  with  that  otlice  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  children, 
lie  was  also  in  the  hahit,  during  these  intervals,  of  writing  pas¬ 
toral  letters  to  his  parishioners.  Of  his  ceaseless  solicitmle  f4»r 
th<‘  welfare  of  Ins  children,  (whom  he  left,  on  such  occasions,  in 
t!u‘  hands  of  an  exc<*llent  mother,)  his  letters  afford  tin*  stronsj- 
e^t  and  most  intcrestinor  indications;  and  they  are  replete  with 
the  most  salutary  coiinsid.  Ihit  in>thin^  on  this  point  needs  In* 
lidded  to  the  testimony  of  Miss  liichmornl. 

fhat  siudi  a  man  as  Mr.  Uichinond  should  liave  obtained  no 
higher  pri'fcrment  in  tiui  ICst;d)lishm(*nt,  mi^ht  awaken  surprise 
as  Wi  ll  as  regret,  did  not  the  veneraldo  name  of  Scott  and 
luafiy  others  occur  to  our  recollection  as  pHialk*!  cases.  'I’here 
are  Si)mc  circumstances,  however,  connet'ted  with  Mr.  Kich- 
inond’s  preferment,  such  as  it  was,  which  ileserve  to  he  stahni, 
ns  tiiey  do  not  appear  to  h.ive  been  fully  known  to  ids  Hioi^ra- 
I'her.  Mr.  (irimshawe's  account  of  his  removal  to  'rurvey  is  as 
follows. 

‘  A  fow  wci’ks  after  his  m^jjement '  (at  the  LfH*k  (’ha|M'l),  ‘the 
rectory  of  'furvev.  in  lh»<lfiirdshire,  f>oc;inie  vacant  l»y  the  d»»nth  of  the 
htr  itov.  Krasinus  Middleton,  author  of  “  liht^rnjthht  Hvnnfrrlirn.** 
.Mrs.  Fuller,  an  eminentlv  pious  lailv,  was  at  that  |n*riml  in  |niSHi»ssion 
of  tin*  |)iitronat;e  of  tliis  lienetice  ;  and  l»eimf  dosinins  of  ronscientioiisly 
tultiiliiu;  tin*  iinptirtant  mni  saer«Hi  trust  C4»nunitt*»<l  to  her,  Hh4»  wrote 
to  the  late  Ambrose  JSerlo,  Kk4{.,  one  4»f  tin*  coininisHioiiers  i»f  thi'l'nin- 
sjMiri  ( ttlici*,  author  4)f  “  Ilorw  Sitiitariiv”  and  many  4»ifier  vnluahU) 
Horks,  that  as  she  w:i.s  much  iinlehUMl  to  him  for  the  lienetit 

>be  had  ree4*ived  friim  his  writiiiji^s,  she  would  pr4‘sent  tin*  r4*ct4»ry  4»f 
Furvey  in  anv  clerfjyman.  4»f  similar  s4*ntiinentH  with  hinis4*lf,  whom 

loirht  ch(M»se  to  recommend.  ^Ir.  Series,  wh4»  at  tliat  time  att4*n<l4Ml 
the  f^H*k  chapel  as  his  constant  place  of  worship,  immeiliately  fixeil  on 
•Mr  Itichmontl,  as  the  fitt<*st  person  amontj  his  cK'ric'al  friends  amt  con- 
Rexitms  to  till  this  situation.'  pp.  l<fd,  Hfl). 

Now,  it  is  |K)ssible,  that  Mr.  Serle  may,  in  some  way  or  other, 
hive  expresseti  an  opinion  respeetinj;  the  elioibifity  of  Mr. 
hiehiuoiui ;  hat  we  have  autluKity  f4>r  stating,  tliat  ihero  were 
who! tier  Mr.  K.  knew  it  at  the  time  or  not,  whose  ac- 
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tivity  in  the  business  wns  the  ctHcient  means  of  !iis  nomination. 
Mr.  liichmoml,  when  in  the  Isle  of  Wij^ht,  was  intimatelv  ac- 
({uaiiiteil  with  Mr.  (now  l>r.>  NN’inter,  wh^  then  resided  there, 
aiul  on  whose  services  diirinjj  the  week,  Mr.  K.  often  attended. 
r»y  him,  Mr.  ll.  w'as  intro<luced  to  his  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I'.heneiter  Maitland,  whose  son  was  eonnerted,  hy  tnarria:^, 
with  Mrs.  Tuller.  'I'o  titein  it  occurred,  on  hearing  of  the 
ilealh  of  the  liev.  1*1.  Middleton,  that  Mr.  Uiehmond  wotdd  he 
a  most  suitable  successor,  anfl  that  it  was  desirahh*  tf>  senire 
tlie  ICectory  for  him.  lender  this  impression,  Mr.  Mnitlnml 
lost  no  time  in  apply  in*;  to  Mrs.  Knll**r,  either  directly  or 
ihrousih  his  son  and  ilauirhter;  the  application  was  snceessfal, 
.and  Mr.  Kk'hmoiid  »d>taitu*d  the  livini;.  'This,  we  have  reas<in 
In  believe,  was  the  real  w.ay  in  winch  Mr.  became  Itep- 
tor  of 'rurvey ;  it  w  as  entirely  throiurh  tlic  inediiim  of  Dis- 
sent<*rs, 

.\t  tlial  perioil,  there  were  neither  so  many  evanixelic.d  cler¬ 
gymen  nor  so  many  evan<;elical  patrons  in  the  (’hurcli  of  Kn;;- 
laiid,  as  iliere  are  now  ;  and  hence,  to  Dissenters,  the  i'hurch 
was  occasionally  iiuiehied  for  some  of  her  best  Ministers,  ami 
///c//  for  their  personal  promotion.  Indeed,  we  have  nnder- 
^t<M>tl,  that  some  opulent  dissenters  have  purchased  benefices  in 
the  C'hiirch,  f<»r  the  very  purpose  of  conferrinst  them  upon  aood 
men,  and,  l>y  this  means,  saving  so  much  of  the  power  of  pa¬ 
tronage  from  that  prostitution  and  abuse  which  too  frctpiently 
characterize  its  exercise ;  and  we  have  heard,  (hut  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  fact,)  that  'Turvey  was  ohUiined  in  this  w.»y,  and 
with  this  view.  'I'hore  is  someihini;  truly  iK»hle  in  such  ircnc- 
lous  conduct;  hut,  at  tiie  same  time,  surely,  there  must  be 
siunethiii^  wroit^  iu  a  system  whicii  can  admit  of,  or  reijuire, 
such  iuterpoditioii.  If  the  heueiice  iu  ipiestioii  was  thus  snatciied 
h'oiu  mlsapproprialiou  hy  private  l>e  lie  vole  lice,  it  would  seein, 
h*t)m  recent  occurrences,  that  even  this  expensive  generosity 
may  lie  exercised  vviiiiout  conferiin^  itenuutieni  adva:ita^ 
tipon  that  church  for  which  it  is  put  forth.  'Fhcre  would 
seem,  llieretorc,  to  he  some  conalllulional  defect  in  the 
system  itsell ;  and,  until  that  he  attacked,  by  those  who  alone 
have  ability  to  reach  it,  ail  external  applications,  how  well  in- 
icnlioiicd  soever,  caii  alFoici  nothing  hut  temporary  palliatives. 
As  the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  Mr.  Uiclimoud's  parish¬ 
ioners  having  formed  tiiemselves  into  an  independent  congre¬ 
gation  sine  \is  death,  is  well  known,  and  as  he  himself  secins 
to  have  ouiicreil  nuu*li,  during  his  last  ilays,  from  disires.dng 
apprehensions  ‘  that  all  v^uiild  be  confusittn  in  Ins  parish*  after 
his  removal,  we  need  oiler  no  apology  for  looking  at  the  fact 
aeeording  to  the  ilitrereul  suppv>sitions'that  it  seems  to  admit  ut 
hv  wav  of  explanalioii. 
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'Tliat  amazinu  power,  hy  wliieli  one  unknown  indivitlnal  may 
place  another  iiuiividnal  ecpmlly  unknown  over  the  spiritiml  and 
fiernal  interests  of  hundreds  or  thousands  ol*  sonls,  was  pro¬ 
cured,  we  shall  say,  and  exercise<l,  with  a  sernpnlons  and  eon- 
H’ientions  reijar<l  to  the  responsihilify  it  involxMl,  and  the  stu¬ 
pendous  results  suspended  upon  it.  A  minister  was  thus  placeil 
in  a  certain  parish,  to  many  of  the  inhahitants  of  w  hich  he  was 
cminentlv  blessed,  l)y  eonveyin*^  to  their  minds  just  views  of 
exaiiiieiieal  trntit;  atfecting  and  transforminor  them  by  its  power; 
leading  them  to  value  it  as  they  had  never  done  before  ;  and, 
in  short,  (instrnmentally)  “  Hllins^  them  with  joy  and  peace  in 
“  helievintr.”  After  years  of  usefulness  like  lids,  be  is  called  to 
his  rest  aiul  his  reward.  'That  power,  of  wbicli  we  have  spoken, 
is  a^ain  to  be  exercise<l, — that  mysterious  power,  by  which 
these  people,  as  so  much  secular  property,  are  to  In*  transferred 
hv  one  individual  to  another,  neither  of  whom,  it  may  be,  they 
have  ever  seen,— and  one  of  whom,  by  the  dictum  of  the  other, 
they  are  to  receive  and  submit  to,  as  tlieir^uide,  in  a  matter  of 
intinite  importance  !  'The  one,  we  shall  say,  has  exercised  bis 
power  to  the  best  of  his  judgement ;  and  the  other  is  a  person 
of  kindly  feeliujors,  and  moral  worth,  and  amiable  character ; 
still,  tlic  people  may  feel  that,  spiritually  considered,  they  can¬ 
not  ap])rovc  of,  or  profit  by  his  ministry.  They  have  been 
taught  certain  specific  principles,  which  to  them  are  ‘  the  truth*, 
which  they  have  learned  to  rei^ard  as  the  source  of  hope,  and 
activity,  aiid  joy  ; — in  this,  they  have  l>een  exhorted  “  to  con- 
“tiniie”  and  “to  walk”; — upon  it,  they  are  “to  live’*; — they  know 
aiul  f«‘el  it  to  be  essential  to  reliitions  vitality.  If,  therefore,  it 
h<*  not  imparted,  what  can  they  <lo  hut  seek  it  for  themselves? 
To  this,  then,  we  shall  suppose  them  to  be  morally  compelled, — 
foiuprlled  to  retire  from  the  edifice  in  which  their  fathers  wor- 
dfjpped,  auil  in  which  they  themselves  w’cre  “  horn  to  fiod”; — 
to  n*alize  the  distressinjt  apprehensions  which  disturbed  the 
living  hours  of  their  departed  friend; — to  become,  in  fact,  dijr- 
liters  Irom  the  Kstahlishment,  not  from  any  views  opposed  to 
it  as  .-ucli.  hut  because,  hy  the  exercise  of  a  certain  ])ower,  in¬ 
terests  which  they  dare  not  nej^lcct,  arc  in  their  estimation  not 
pro  noted  ; — interests,  for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  which, 
lie* />rer/o//,?  exercise  of  the  power  was  made  on  their  behalf, 
in  thus  (lepartin*^  from  t’ncir  hereditary  foKI,  these  people  have 
eitlu  r  lone  right  or  done  wrong.  'Fhey  have  either  been  so 
huily  taught,  that  they  <lo  not  know  the  gospel  when  purely 
|>r(  anted,  and  they  depart  from  ignorance; — or,  they  do  know 
•l.  hut  have  it  not,  and  arc  asserting  the  “  necessity  that  is  laid 
*  npon  them”,  of  seeking  that  “  first  of  all.”  Or,  here  they  may 
lx*  in  error ;  they  <lo  not  know,  perhaps,  the  rule  laid  down  hy 
me  evangelical  clergymen  themselves,  which  forbids  their  for- 
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striking  the  church  iintlcr  any  cimimstanrcs, — hrrntiso,  if  they 
have  error  in  the  pulpit,  they  have  the  truth  in  the  desk.  Or, 
^euill^  aside  all  these  suppositions,  they  are  captious  and  turhu. 
lent;— they  are  reliellinir  aminsl  the  law  of  patronaj^e,  which,  ns 
part  and  parcel  of  the  I'.stahlishment,  they  oiieht  to  know,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  “  our  truly  pure  and  a]>ostolirnl  church”,  to 
which,  therefore,  so  sanctioned,  it  hecnnies  tliem  most  reli;;|. 
oiisly  to  submit. 

As  the  couclu»i<»n  of  the  whole  matter,  several  distinct  and 
iii)|M)rUiit  c.oiiNuleralions  present  themselves,  which  we  cna 
only  bi icily  aiUert  to.  in  the  first  place,  it  would  seem,  that 
iiu‘  piiiiliaMiiji;'  and  the  bestowment  of  livinifs,  in  an  Krcles!>i!il* 
ticai  Kstablisbnieiit,  by  persons  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
power  they  exercise,  but  who  liSe  it  beenuse  it  irnftffi  l>e  used, 
and  wouUl  probably  Ih»  used  amiss,  ran  prodtice,  after  all,  hat 
a  tcin|>orary  gtaal ; — so  far,  we  mean,  as  the  Ivstabh'shment  itself 
is  concerned :  coilaternlly,  its  benefits  may  he  far  more  exten- 
si\e.  'Then,  since  the  future  exercise  of  stich  pow’er  in  the  de¬ 
sired  direction,  cannot  be  truarantecd,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
say,  wbcibcr  any  one  is  justified  in  voluntarily  putting  forth 
their  band  to  assume  it  at  all.  Init  further,  it  w*nuld  ap]>ear, 
that  the  picacbing  of  the  CJospel  by  the  evanirelical  clertiy,  in¬ 
stead  of  iH'liig,  what  Leuh  Kichmotid,  almost  with  his  tlyinjj 
breath,  pronounced  it,  the  best  mode  of  preaching  in  order  to 
proiutUe  tlio  iiiieiests  of  the  (’hurch,  the  least  likely  to 

make  I  >ls>fiiU  is, —  piecisely  that  which  will  make  them  in  tin? 
«‘iid.  unless  an  aUeraUoii  lake  place  in  the  very  constitution  of 
thr  ICstabiisinnenl  as  reijards  the  np|K)intment  of  parocliinl 
ministers,  'riiey  do  not  inteiul  it,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
I  hat,  while  they  are  teaching  the  ]>eople  to  love  the  (»os|>fl, 
they  are  iiievuably  infusing  into  their  minds  something  of  the 
spirit  ot  l)is>fnl;  -  a  S|>iiil  wliicii  springs  from  liie  t'uiuiametUtil 
maxims,  that  every  man  is  to  place  the  essential  before  the  cf- 
remonial ; — tliat  he  is  bound  to  dt)  this  for  himself,  because  of 
htiHM'lf  lu*  must  give  an  accottnt  to  (lod; — that,  as  to  all  cx- 
leiii.ii  institutions,  the  aptisiohc  declaration  holds  good,- — tin; 

kingdom  ot  (ital  is  imt  im-at  or  drink,  but  righteousness,  mihI 

peace,  and  joy,  in  the  I  loly  (ihosl  and  that,  therefore,  fhrte 
must  be  secured,  wliatevei  else  may  reijuire  to  be  sacriheed 
forsaken. 


(  i:.:  ) 


Art.  V'l*  i'im})arativ€  I'icpr  of  the  Sipcinl  !.iftr  of  hlnfiianH  ami 
h'ntncf^  ft'otM  the  ItrxtonitioH  of  Charlex  the  Set'otui,  Up  the  French 
Urvtplut'uPH.  Hy  tlu»  K<iitor  of  Mudiiiiio  dii  Dctfaiui'it  In^tU^rH.  Hm 
|>j>.  47  J*  I'rioo  IIU,  London. 

^rnis  is  n  volinnp  nf  pleasant  readinsf,  althoiiflfh  it  so  far  fall* 

*  short  ot’its  titular  promise,  as  to  he  somewhat  deficient  in  <lis- 
tinct  cielineation  anil  s|>erific  resnit.  'I'he  subject  is  well  chosen, 
and  the  materials  for  its  adecpmte  development  are,  on  the  whole, 
ample;  although  it  may  rer|tnre  considerable  skill  to  manatee 
and  adapt  them,  since  they  lie  scattered  over  an  extensive  sur¬ 
face,  and  freipiently  lurk  in  unsus})ect4ul  hidintr-places,  whence 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  hrincr  them  out  into  broad  daylitrht  and 
fair  ec|nipmc*nt,  The  Writer,  too,  is  evidently  not  unequal  to 
his  task,  notwithstanding  that  a  more  spirited  touch,  and  a  more 
discriininatintt  employment  of  shade  and  colour,  woidd  have 
achled  very  considerably,  not  only  to  the  attractiveness,  hut  to 
the  substantial  excellence  of  his  hook.  \\  ith  all  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  success,  we  cannot,  however,  contrratulate  him  either 
on  havifi^  aiHuallv  vanquished  the  difhcidties  of  his  task,  or  even 
on  havinir  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  its  extent  ami  mode  of 
trc.-itment.  It  includes  both  a  wider  ranjjre  and  a  more  profound 
research  than  he  has  taken  into  the  account.  In  this  case,  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  superficially  conversant  with  the  court  me¬ 
moirs  ami  the  average  literature  of  the  times  under  examina¬ 
tion:  nor  w  ill  uii  insulated  view  of  a  particular  |>i‘riod  bring  out 
the  required  residt.  Proximate  causes  are  seldom  suflicient  for 
the  satisfactory  explanation  of  moral  phenomena;  and,  while 
the  originating  circumstances  are  oidy  to  he  found  hy  the  inves- 
tiiration  ot  remote  events,  it  is  obvious,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
large  and  comprehensive  investigation  can  give  an  adequate 
solution. 

One  of  the  most  indispensable  qualities  in  the  historian  gene¬ 
rally,  hut  more  especially  in  the  historian  of  social  life,  is  im¬ 
partiality.  'i'he  absence  of  this  qualification  must  he  fatal,  not 
merely  to  fair  and  correct  deduction,  but  to  the  very  investiga¬ 
tions  on  which  sound  inference  must  depend.  In  the  present 
instance,  a  learful  trial  of  this  temper  presents  itself  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  inquiry  ;  and,  unless  it  be  managed  with  the  utmost 
fairness  and  the  greatest  skill,  the  effects  ol  failure  at  the  first 
step,  will  be  felt  throughout  every  future  movement.  When  we 
C.ISI  niir  glance  on  the  aspect  of  affairs  at,  and  immediately  an¬ 
tecedently  to,  the  Uestoration,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
apparent  conflict  between  some  of  the  most  extreme  and  imj>ort- 
ant  elements  of  political  combination.  ‘  On  one  side,  we  find  the 
stem  republican  spirit ;  on  the  other,  the  most  entire  dcroted- 
ness  to  royalty  ;  nor  is  the  opposition  less  obvious  between  the 
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hi"h  religious  |)rinciple  ot'thc  puritans,  ami  the  accommodating 
system  ot*  tlie  ct)urt.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understandings 
of  our  readers,  were  we  to  dwell  tor  a  moment  on  the  absolute 
necessity  for  holdinj;  an  even  halance  in  our  estimate  of  such  a 
state  t>f  things  as  this,  or  on  the  weakness  of  the  very  attempt  to 
exhibit  its  correct  delineation,  while  umler  the  influence  of  jproM 
and  glaring  partialities  on  some  of  the  most  essential  fwints  of 
the  matter  in  haiiil.  Now,  this  is  our  preliminary  objection  to 
the  present  Writer,  that  being,  as  he  is,  a  decided,  not  to  say 
an  exceetlingly  shallow  anti-puritan  and  anti-repuhlican,  he  has 
iiutlenaken  to  portray  a  state  of  society  in  which  republican 
and  puritanic  principles  and  manners  were  .at  mortal  strife  with 
ICrastianihin,  libertinism,  and  absolutism. 

*  Helitrious  di>putes,  and  religious  fears,  liad  a  yet  tnreater  share 
than  |M»liticul  grievances  in  the  disturlMinces  of  the  tin»es,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  the  na>si  powerful  naitive  of  action  in  popidar  insnirectioii*, 
'I’lu*  pariiaincniary  Icaiicrs,  therefore,  l)ec;iine  alna»st  all,  during  their 
long  struggle,  cither  zealots  i»r  hypocrites;  their  manners  assuniiMl  i 
fenK-ilv,  ihi'lr  minds  contracted  an  intolerance,  and  their  langtuige  a 
jargim  uiikiu*\\  n,  except  among  a  few  fanatics  and  ]>olcmieal  dirinet 
before  the  civil  wars.  During  tl»e  temporary  (piiet  under  (’romwell, 
every  one,  even  of  tlawse  whose  manners  and  tastes  had  lasm  forinerl  in 
l»elter  times,  ami  wlncse  mimls  wiTe  aliove  the  vnlpir  prejudices  i»f  the 
ilav,  u<*re  vet  tihliged  to  conform  to  their  dictates.  All  the  trouhlc- 
soine  observances  prcscrihed,  and  all  the  restraints  exacted  hy  their 
clergy,  were  ecnnplied  with,  and  all  the  nonsense  they  uttered  wa* 
swallow ihI,  for  fear  of  the  siispieimi  of  a  secret  atUichmcnt  to  P(>pe8, 
Kings,  or  Hisla>ps.'  pp.  .‘Id,  .‘M. 

♦  ***♦* 

•  'I'he  nation,  proud  i*f  Its  vietoriiuis  struggle  f(»r  civil  lilrcrtv  and 
ijulepemliMice,  ami  .nixloijs  tt»  cnji»v  the  Iruits  ot  it,  found  itself  tyran- 
niMsl  over  and  dictali  tl  tit.  in  all  the  details  of  s«K.'ial  life,  hv  a  fanatical 
elergv.  I  lu*  exiraoidiuary  circumstances  ot  the  times,  anil  tlie  nearly 
balanced  parties  ot  Puritans  and  Presbyterians,  had  liftctl  Iwth  into 
an  authority  little  less  arbitrary,  anil  much  more  iiulividiiallv  op¬ 
pressive,  than  that  of  tlie  Homan  ('atholic  religion.  To  check  the 
supjHised  advances  ot  that  religion,  under  the  cover  of  episco|mcv,  had 
Unm  the  single  j>oint  of  uni«m  between  two  sects,  Imth  (‘quail v  hatii^ 
each  other,  .mil  lioth  equidlv  intulcraiit.  The  proscription  of  every 
thing  th.it  Would  iK'ar  the  name  of  amiivseinent,  in  whicli  the  I’re^W- 
teriaus  excivdid  even  the  Puritans,  lett  the  people  no  place  of  public 
restirl  but  the  church. 

Here  tlielr  preachers  l.iUaired  eontinuallv  to  perjietuate  tlie  in- 
thieiKY  ot  tho>e  violent  jirejuiliees,  on  which  alone  tricir  own  authority 
was  tonndid.  1  hey  excluded  from  the  minds  of  their  auditory  every 
lilKTol  idini,  every  enlightened  and  elegant  pursuit,  and  onilinivoured  to 
I'liiihne  their  views  of  human  nature,  and  the  atfairs  of  men,  within 
the  narri'w  circle  ilescrilH'd  by  the  particular  creed  of  their  own  sect.* 

pp.  .‘Ki,  .37- 
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Imlepondcntly  of  the  exftfif£»eration  and  coarse  colonrinsr  which 
oliaractcrizc  these  statements,  they  have,  in  their  situation,  as 
part  of  the  Intr<ulnction,  a  mischievous  tendency  to  excite  pre- 
jmlice;  thonerh,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  serve,  in  some 
measure,  to  supply  the  anthlote,  hy  l>etrayinflf  the  spirit  and 
femper  in  whicli  the  creneral  inquiry  has  hecn  undertaken.  No- 
diiin^  can  more  clearly  prove  the  want  of  capacity  for  lar^e  and 
jil)eral  inquiry,  in  the  present  Author,  than  his  attempt  to  de¬ 
grade  the  puritanical  clersry  hy  the  (piotation  of  ahsurd  and  dis- 
iiustincr  expressions  from  their  published  works.  Will  he  take 
this  as  a  test?  Will  he  abide  hy  the  consequence  of  an  ex- 
(cmled  examination  ?  It  is  indicative  either  of  deplorable  w'eak- 
uess,  or  of  intense  perversity,  when  a  wTiter  snatches  up  a  set  of 
detached  phrases  for  the  purpose  of  provincf  a  point,  without 
reference  to  the  history  or  the  actual  state  of  literary  taste.  We 
feel  no  disposition  to  ar^ue  this  matter  with  a  reasoiw'r  so  ex¬ 
clusively  devotetl  to  one  view  of  the  question,  or  we  could  soon 
p  iralkd  his  list  of  vulgarities  and  (|iiaijitnesses.  hy  citations  from 
ineu,  the  appeal  to  whom  he  could  not  himself  reject.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  cardinal  error  in  the  construction  of  this  work,  that  it 
starts  at  score,  without  clearint^,  or  even  explorinsf  the  ground 
over  which  the  course  should  lie.  \N  e  have  no  illustration  of 
present  from  past  circumstances;  nor  have  we  a  distinct  and 
comprehensive  exposition  of  thinst^*  they  are.  A  slight  and 
rather  amusin^  volume  is  hut  a  poor  substitute  for  the  adequate 
investigation  of  an  intcrestinsr  and  important  incpiiry.  Of  courts 
and  courtiers,  we  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough;  hut,  of 
the  national  character,  the  modes  of  life  ami  the  habits  of 
thinking  of  tlie  ICnglish  peo])le,  we  liave  little  or  nothing.  We 
feel,  indeed,  some  diiliculty  in  dealing  with  a  hook  which  fnr- 
nislies  ns  with  little  more  than  citations  or  statements  from  pub¬ 
lications  already  noticed  hy  us,  or  in  other  ways  familiar  to 
our  readers;  and  we  shall  evade,  ratluT  than  overcome  our  cm  • 
harrassiuent,  by  considerable  brevity  in  our  notice. 

I’iie  ])rotligacy,  unmitigated  hy  the  smallest  regard  for  de¬ 
cency,  which  distingiiisheil  the  English  Oourl  at  the  K<*.stora- 
tion,  is  fairly  exhibited.  The  disgusting  coarseness  from  w  hich 
the  King’s  mistresses  were  hy  no  means  exempt;  the  absence 
ot  all  principle  among  tlie  coiirt  nobility  and  the  hangers-on  of 
royalty,  and  the  consequent  negligence  of  high  moral  feeding 
‘^nd  behaviour,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  not  positively 
to  tlic  ])rcvailing  grossness  of  conduct,  are  illustrated 
l>y  references  to  contemporary  evidence.  A  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  to  this  undisguised  depravity,  is  presented  by  the  ecpially 
debased,  hut  belter  managed,  state  of  morals  at  the  court  of 
1’ ranee.  Nothing,  it  is  probable,  ever  exceeded  the  depravity 
'^hich  prevailed  there  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
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Sonsuullty,  ra})Acity,  iuUiffue,  the  most  selfish  aims,  and  the 
basest  cuinpliaiiceh,  were,  nmon^  those  of  rank,  the  characterisu 
lies  of  the  lime.  X'irtue,  however,  though  hut  a  name,  kept  it$ 
name  still;  and  we  searcely  know  how  to  condemn  as  hypocrisv, 
liu*  eti(|ueUe  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  criminal  indnl^ence, 
maintaiiual  a  ^rave  and  dignified  demeanour.  In  Knf»land, 
vice  in  its  ^loss  nakedness,  was  avowed  and  patronised  with  so 
liule  reserve,  tiiat,  umontr  the  great,  ‘  not  to  b<‘  corrupted  was 
Mho  shame*;  while,  in  France,  though  CHpially  cherished,  it 
was  never  |x‘rmitled  to  make  its  appearance,  hut  in  full  ami 
fa.>hionablo  dress.  A  decitied  proof,  however,  that  this  supe- 
rior  regard  to  appearances,  w  as  llie  result  merely  of  the  personti 
characters  c»f  the  two  monarchs,  and  not  of  any  national  sujxy 
liority  in  morals  or  intellect,  is  deducihle  from  the  circuin* 
stances  of  the  civil  commotions  which,  about  this  time,  agitated 
the  rival  nations.  This  point  is  vvell  stated  by  the  present 
^^*rller,  and  wo  shall  allow  him  to  express  his  sentiments  at 
length. 

‘  'riie  ditforciicc  of  luilioiud  character  is  p»‘rhapR  nowhere  mon 
.strongly  inurketl  than  in  the  inotiva*s  and  ctmduct  of  the  eontenipomiy 
civil  wars  of  Franco  and  Fngland.  The  Fronde  was  directed  entirely 
against  individual  character, — our  KelM*lli<»ii  ainiinst  principle*  of  gw* 
vt  rnincat.  Both  may  Ik*  .siiid  to  have  fuilini  in  their  ohject,  the  <mt 
hy  the  c.slublidunent  in  {H»wcr  of  I'ardiiud  iMazariii,  the  other  by  tht 
Hcsloratitai  of  Charles  the  Second.  Jiut  the  war  against  priiicipici 
had  .served  to  ileveh»(>e  the  huuutn  mind,  and  to  throw  light  on  the  reiJ 
end  and  oi\l\  true  means  of  government.  The  war  agiiinst  iudividuil 
character  had  deUn^ed  the  mind,  and  given  expansion,  only,  to  private 
pitpie  ami  hatred.  It  t<M)k  away  all  dignity  of  motive,  and  all  shame 
of  aluimionijjg  or  supporting  leaders,  except  as  they  rose  or  fell  with 
(he  wlieel  oi  tortnne.  'I'lie  parliament  of  Paris,  after  having  put  a 
price  on  the  head  of  Ma/arin  in  Umd,  pnidiclv  liarungiieil  him  as  the 
.s;i\ionr  of  the  state  in  Ibl’H),  without  any  other  chuiigt*  in  cireiim* 
stanas  than  his  having  established  his  aullioritv.  By  this  conduct 
the\  lost  tlie  {Huver  ever  to  do  more  than  make  usidess  remonstnuioci 
against  measures,  which  tiiey  nad  neither  the  right  to  op|>ose,  nor  the 
virtue  Lt>  control. 

‘  But  the  parliament  tf  Kngland,  which  liad  defended  live  of  iu 
ineinU'rs  fnun  the  King  himsidf  in  |K'rson,  when  coming  to  seek  their 
puiiLshinent  in  presiTved  ami  Jevelo|K‘d  within  it  the  seed*  of 

that  jM»\\er,  wliich,  in  B>7b.  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  only  brother  of 
the  reigning  king  from  the  succ'ession  to  the  throne,  and  in  IBBB,  sjwke 
the  \  oice  ot  the  nation  in  declaring  that  brother  for  ever  an  alien  to 
that  tlirone,  of  whicli  he  had  proved  himself  unworthy. 

‘  \t»r  is  the  ditfereuce  of  the  two  national  characters  less  remark¬ 
able  in  til  e  ctauliict,  than  in  the  motive  of  their  civil  ctuii motions. 

•  The  reluctance  with  which  in  Kngland  IkiiK  jnirties  resorted  to 
•trills ,  the  length  and  patience  of  the  discussions,  in  which  one  skk 
claimed,  and  I  lie  t»lher  allow  t‘d,  rights,  at  that  time  unheard  of  in  the 
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other  ^memments  t»f  Kurope,  contnuU  ronmrkahly  with  the  unfirtii- 
luie  precipitancy  with  wliich,  ir»()  yt'am  aftcrwanlH,  tl»c  Di'claration  of 
Hijlhts  w;i,s  iiuulc  ami  ciiforcHni  iii  Prana'  at  the  iM'^^nnin^  of  her  Hi*- 
volulion.  The  saiuo  reluctance  is  observable  in  the  upjHMil  at  last 
made  bv  Kn^land  to  the  **  ratui  ultima  **  of  nations,  as  well  ns  of 
Tirinces,  and  the  sjime  precipitancy  in  the  whole  amcinct  of  the  Fronde. 
Pic  facility  with  w’hich  the  leaders  on  either  side  raised  annies  to 
support  pretensitms,  or  avenjfe  wronjjs,  in  which  those  armies  had  nei- 
tliiT  interest  nor  |>nrtiripation,  marks  the  unaltered  mobility  of  the 
juitiiinal  character,  its  love  of  military  enterprise,  and  of  the  bustle 
and  husiness  of  military  glory'. 

‘  W  ith  UH,  the  tristps  were  enlistal,  not  as  the  followers  of  such  or 
Mich  a  leader,  but  oillai  on  Ut  defend  by  arms,  in  the.  last  resort,  a 
Milemn  league  and  covenant  In'twa'ii  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
ahicli  they  hud  all  individually  sworn  to  observe  and  to  inaiiit4iin. 
file  f('w  followers  who  surroundai  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate 
inoimrch,  when  tirst  en'Ctal  against  such  op|)onentM,  prove<l  how  en- 
tirelv  a  conviction  of  the  identity  of  their  own  rights,  with  thiMi*  they 
■f^erc  (’ailed  on  to  asm'rt,  was  nea'ssarv  to  bring  them  into  action.' 

pp.  141—144. 

But  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  countries  underwent  a 
complete  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  reigns  of 
Wiliiain  and  of  Anne  restored  the  habit  of  external  decorum, 
and  raised  the  moral  standard  of  society,  in  Kngland  ;  while 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  France,  gave  n  blow  to 
virtuous  principle,  of  which  the  injurious  cll'eets  are  not  yet 
healed.  Ferhaps,  there  is  hardly  to  be  traced,  in  the  history 
of  nations,  an  insUince  of  a  series  of  administration.s  so  ih^cu- 
liarlyand  mischievously  intluentiaL,  iu  this  respect,  as  the  boasted 
A/Vr/c  f/c  Louix  Quatorze^  the  vice-regal  government  of  his 
proriigale  nephew',  and  the  reign  of  live  sensual  and  selfish 
houis  the  Fit  teenth.  Of  all  these  various  shiftings  in  the  .social 
and  piditical  .scene,  illustrations,  entertaining  enough,  will  be 
tounii  in  the  present  vtdnme,  although  they  are  not  sntlicicntly 
>triking  or  original  to  tempt  us  into  lengtheiu’d  extract  or 
cuinment.  it  is,  in  fact,  the  fault  of  the  hook,  that  these  things 
arc  indicated,  rather  than  di.sci  iminated ;  and  we  have  no  alter¬ 
native  between  this  brief  notice,  and  a  more  extensive  examin¬ 
ation  of  tile  matters  in  cpiestion,  than  we  feel  disposed  at  this 
moment  to  undertake. 


Art.  VII.  The  A^e,  A  Poi*m.  In  Eight  Iksiks.  12ino.  pp.  22111. 
Price  "iM.  iid.  Eunduii.  18211. 

\.MON(f  the  various  orders  of  the  reading  w'orld,  tlierc  i.s 
one  pretty  numerous  class,  comprising  persons  who,  when 
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a  volume  of  poetry  is  put  into  their  lianils,  accompanied  uith  a 
strong  recommendation,  will  submit  to  read  it,  and,  when  asked 
for  their  opinion,  ivill,  perhaps,  praise  it;  they  liked  it  verj' 
well,  hut  would  have  liked  it  better  had  it  been  in  ])rose.  For 
once,  wc  can  enter  into  their  feelings ;  we  should  much  have 
preferred  the  production  before  us,  had  it  been  in  plain  prose. 
And  this  on  many  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  in  reviewinjr 
prose  composition,  if  the  subject  l>e  important,  and  the  senti¬ 
ments  just,  wc  arc  not  called  upon  to  scrutinize  very  nicely  the 
Authors  style  and  mode  of  expression,  which  arc  at  least  sul)- 
ordinate  considerations ;  and  if,  upon  essential  points,  w’o  arc  in 
accordance  with  the  Writer,  w'e  can,  without  committing  our¬ 
selves,  give  our  recommendation  to  his  work.  Whereas,  when 
a  volume  of  poetry  comes  before  us,  w  e  feel  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  the  first  instatme,  the  metrical  structure  of  the  compo¬ 
sition, — the  flights  of  fancy  or  felicities  of  diction  by  which  its 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  poetry  may  be  substantiated. 
The  circumstantials  t)f  ])rosc  are  the  essentials  of  verse;  we 
mean  the  beauty  and  melody  of  language.  Ilut  this  is  not  all. 

ere  it  true,  as  Moliere’s  Bourgeoh  itenlUhtnnme  was  taught, 
that  all  that  is  not  verse  is  prose,  and  all  that  is  not  prose  is 
verse,  then,  what  failed  to  be  good  poetry,  might  perchance  still 
]>nss  for  respectabl(‘  prose.  Hut  this  is  not  the  case.  'J' here  is 
a  style  w  bich  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ;  a  hybrid  sort  of 
comj>osition,  resembling  blank  verse  to  the  eye,  and  prose  to 
the  ear,  but  not  reducible  within  the  laws  of  either.  Those  ill- 
natured  fellows,  the  Edinburgh  Review  ers,  once  printed  some  lines 
extracted  from  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  in  the  form  of  a  running 
paragraph,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  not  poetry, 
because  it  might  be  read  ns  ])rose.  Now’  a  bad  reader  may 
make  the  best  blank-verse  read  very  prosaically,  and  therefore 
the  cx|)criment  was  an  unfair  test.  \Vt,  if  a  passage  thus 
transprnsed  reads  fluently  and  harmoniously,  w’e  may  be  tolerably 
sure  that  it  is  susceptible  of  the  genuine  cadence  of  verse.  On 
the  contrary,  while  the  following  lines  are  very  far  from  l)eing 
verse,  no  one  co\dd  mistake  them  for  prose. 

*  Like  him  is  setMi  the  lordly  overseer, 

Intended  primarily  as  the  ])riest 

mercy,  and  the  Father  of  the  p<M»r, 

Rut  now  lH*come  their  tynint  and  their  scourge. 

’Tis  true,  the  real  evil  he  |HTforms, 

The  <»ther’s  far  from  equals ; — hut  the  pride 
Of  heart,  the  hatighty  will  is  just  the  s;ime, 

*  Fride  reigns  t(H>,  in  the  senate,  if  that  name 
Oan  still  t>c  given  to  the  motley  crowd 

Who  form  its  ranks, — the  half  more  fit  to  learn. 

And  yet  on  i'Hith,  ’tia  called  the  choice  si'lect, 


16.1 


The  Affe, 

Of  all  the  \\nstiom,  virtue,  excellence, 

AihI  talents  uf  the  nation.  And  in  truth 
It  luav  1)0  S4);  but  more’s  the  pity,  more 
The  simiiie  that  wisdom  is  so  scant,  so  rare 
Is  virtue,  excellence  so  far  from  i^mI, 

Talents  8i»  wasted  and  so  misapplied. 

All  countries  are  the  same,  but  Britain's  light 
So  far  siijH*rior,  where  the  gosmd’s  sun 
lias  burn’d  so  long  and  brightly,  one  would  think 
Had  puritiinl  her  senate,  and  redermed 
Her  fn>m  the  swi»eping  charge ; — far  otherwis4» 

The  Truth.  liear  witness,  Oh,  ye  echoing  roofs. 

And  you,  ye  u'olls,  repeat  the  tart  reply, 

'I'he  angry  taunt,  foul  Slander’s  whisper,  oaths 
Half-spoken,  curses  muttered,  and, — Oh,  worse 
Than  all, — rej>ettt  it  not, — the  name  of  (JikI, 

The  thriH.'- times  holy  name  of  (rod,  abused 
By  light  apjK^ils,  and  heartless  reverence. 

(iather  it  up  ye  winds,  and  waft  away 
The  stigma,  the  reproach  from  British  isles. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation ! — then  the  wise 
Are  wise  in  their  own  f(K)li8hness;  “  the  world 
By  wisdom  knows  not  Gml — and  all  through  ])ride.' 

pp.  32,  33. 

1  lad  wo  met  with  this  passage  in  a  prose  essay,  we  should 
have  fedt  hound  to  examine  how  far  this  representation  is  true. 
But  the  first  question  with  most  readers  will  be.  Is  this  poetry  ? 
Wo  repeat,  that  we  wish  the  present  Writer  had  prcsentc^d  his 
sentiments  to  us  in  another  form,  because  we  are  persuaded  he 
would  have  done  more  justice  both  to  his  subject  and  to  himself. 
His  views  arc  liberal  and  patriotic,  his  observations  for  the  most 
])art  just ;  his  design  is  evidently  good  ;  and  his  ‘  poem  *,  if  it  has 
not  tile  pungency  of  satire,  is  free  from  its  malignity.  He  deals 
occasionally,  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  little  round  invective,  but  it  is 
directed  only  against  vice.  He  avails  himself,  of  course,  of  the 
I>oet’s  privilege,  to  despatch  various  difficult  questions  in  the 
oraeular  manner  belonging  to  the  craft;  and  he  does  the  office  of 
a  prophet  (as  Mr.  Irving  would  say)  in  loftily  rebuking  England 
for  her  faults,  and  threatening  her  with  impending  punishments, 
d'he  following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poem. 

‘  Xor  must  l)c  thought  this  Age  is  wiser,  taught 
By  ])ast  exjHTiencc  fatal,  that  to  live 
In  freedom,  man  must  twer  live  in  love. 

Alike,  from  cast  and  west  of  Britain  cries 
Are  hourly  wafted  o’er  the  ocean’s  breast 
By  gales  of  heav’n  indignant,  to  her  ear. 

For  mercy  and  for  justice  like  refused. 

But  oh  !  niy  haq) !  how  can  I  sing  the  shame 


C>f  liritain?  how  ileclan?  her  crimes?  how  tell 
Ot  brethren  tnirrieti  t'n»ni  their  homes. — their  all 
Of  hap(>ijiew»  liestroyeti, — their  cnwntn’  left 
Kar  in  the  ilisitant  wave,  while  they  are  home 
I'o  other  C4»untrie»t  other  clime*,— there  forc’d 
Hv  blows  niHii  would  not  offer  to  his  Ismst, 

Itv  threats,— tlmn  which  hell's  promise  scans*  werew'orse,- 
lly  curses,  oaths,  and  laetrated  flesh. 

And  nauudesa  other  cruelties,  to  till 
'I'he  ^rikund  on  which  they  >vere  not  l)om  ;  to  rear 
'I’he  ]>laiit  for  which  they  care  not,  and  whose  worth 
They  ne’er  receive  ; — sulhcient  just  to  keep 
'I'heir  life  within  them, — is  their  own,  no  more  ; 

'I’o  sweat  and  wear  awny  that  life  for  whom 
'I'hey  love  nut, — that  their  tyrants  niav  enjov 
'I’he  fruits  of  their  hard  labour, — rendered  rich 
And  grateful  to  their  |)alate,  by  the  thought 
Of  all  the  stri|)e8  aud  sutferings  and  woes 
And  ignominy  that  the  slaves  endured, 

'I'o  gratify  their  carnal  appetite. 

Sucii  ill  the  Western  Indies  is  the  state 
Of  iuen,-^of  hreihreii  tliough  in  colour  chang’d, 

'I'he  liriiain  from  the  Afric  ; — us  the  sun 
'fhe  fruit  makes  darker  which  remains  exposed 
To  iHHuitide  warmth,  than  that  w'hich  lies  conceaksi 
In  shade  im|M'iietrabie :  —  brethren  both,— 

Sous  oi  one  |Hireut,  bearing  visibly 
Alike,  lioii's  image  on  their  front  ;  alike 
'I'heir  iurui,  their  seuses,  appetites,  and  lusts, 

'I  heir  wauls,  iheir  reason ; — >all  alike  but  hue 
«\iid  iKiwer ; — aud  the  Urituii's  heart  is  black 
As  is  the  ..Viric's  outside, — he  v\  ithiii, 

C'oiiiparaUvcly  pure  ; — aud  for  the  |Hmer 
'Phe  Ilritoii  has  sti^>erior,  lias  the  black 
'Phe  greater  feeling,  more  humanity. 

More  meekness,  patience,  virtue, — aud  is  viewed 
lly  iioil  with  wrath  less  hot,  with  far  more  1ov*n 

*  Nor  doth  Uio  Kasterii  Indian  make  up^ieal 
I.<ess  loud,  less  forcible ;  atrocity 
May  perhaps  shun  the  noontide  splendour  there, — 

Ihurk  outrage,  the  meridian  sun; — but  groans, 

Phe  voice  of  kings  and  people  dis{)osiiess'd 
Of  cuunlrv,  justice,  w  ealth,  and, — though  the  last 
M  eniioiica,  the  dearest  to  the  soul  of  man, — 

'Pheir  iiule{K‘iideiice  and  their  liberty,— 

'Phe  voice  of  kings  and  |K*ople,  bow'ed  by  yoke 
l>f  slranger>  whom  they  know*  not,  of  a  land 
'Phut  felt  no  injury  from  them  ; — the  voice 
Ot  millions  of  immortal  souls,  of  minds 
'Phat  must  endure  through  all  eternity. 

Soliciting  of  fellow-men  the  rights 


The  1  (m 

^Alacle  frtHi  by  (bnl  to  all — for  all  ortlaiiieil, — 

Are  wafted  ix^aaeleas  to  the  British  shores, 

'I'o  British  ears,  but  not  to  British  hi'arU. 

'I'liese  far-famed  sons  of  frecHlom  Ixsistin^  tell 
Of  liuliaii  tyrants  slain,  dislodged,  through  whoso 
( )|)pr(^sioii  and  abuse  of  ptwer,  and  foul 
Kxtortion,  were  the  p^^ople  sunk  in  slavery  ; — 

Bv  them  dislod«;*d ; — but  l)ettcr  far  the  sway 
Of  native  tyrants,  native  ctmquerors, 

'Dian  that  of  strangers  to  them  luirlMirous, 

Far  distant  and  unknown,  or  never  known 
But  as  the  lawless  victors,  as  a  horde 
( >f  restless,  avaricious  desp<»ts,  men 
Whose  ruling  passion  is  the  siiirit  mali)^) 

Of  lust,  of  power,  and  of  wealth. — Alas  ! 

Mv  countrv  !  slavish  souls  are  S4»ns  of  thine. 


*  But  hark  !  I  hi^ar  another  simnd  distinct. 

Across  the  Western  Sea; — from  Canada, 

.Majestic  province!  ^ruud  and  wondrous  wt»rk. 
And  Is^autiful  as  ^rand,  of  God  Almighty. 

But  'tis  not  like  the  others,  a  shrill  cry, 
plaintive  pray’r  for  freeilom ;  these  arc  not, 

Bike  Afric’s  s4>ns,  or  India’s,  crushed  beun^ath 
I'he  tyrant’s  yoke,  as  brutes  and  not  as  men 
Considered ; — mortals  they  are  deemed  by  sous 
( >f  Britain,  tliou^li  unworthy  still  of  full 
And  free  p;u^icipation  in  the  rights 
Of  Britain’s  subjects; — why  unworthy?  why 
Ciiequal  to  their  brethren  of  the  East? 
riie  rous’d  Canadian  knows  not ;  and  of  strength 
And  arms,  and  power  |H»ssess’d,  he  utters  not 
A  plaintive  pray’r  for  freetlom,  but  demands. 
With  tone  indignant,  and  a  l<»w-breathed  threat, 
A  restoration  to  all  nature’s  rights ! 

‘  And  what  says  Britain? — With  a  jealous  eye 
Fix’d  full  and  steadfast  on  the  blooming  land, 

Tlie  free  and  inde|>endent  states,  once  her’s, — 
Till,  wesiried  of  the  ])n>ud  tyrannic  rule 
They  r.ist  it  from  them, — with  an  eye  full  fix’d 
On  these  self^ liberated,  ancient  slaves, 

A  l>osom  that  still  l)eats  with  humbled  pride, 
Cnvented  spleen,  and  mortifying  shame 
At  her  defeat,  till  then  unheard  of,  loss 
t  )f  empire  vast,  of  what  to  her  had  l)cen 
iMost  Clear,  the  brightest  jewel  of  her  crown  ; 
And,  with  a  heart  untutor’d  by  the  (^t, 

^till  proud  and  haughty,  obstinate  and  vain, 

I  nriexible  to  counsel,  by  reproof 
Cnsoftened,  by  demanos  and  pray’rs  unmovcHl, 
Ciitouch’d,  and  by  her  punishments  unwarn'd,— > 
'OL.  11,  —  N.s. 
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Shf  turtle  to  tlif  i’aiijuiian’s  loud  cornplaiiit^ 

All  uiiHtof){>oti  oar. — anti  to  his  low-hn*ath«*d  thrctUs — 

Io»\v,  hut  aliinniiiif,  awful,  deop,  and  full, — 

'flu*  jtH‘r  doritlini;  and  the  lautrh  of  seorn. 

•  ()  Mritain  !  thou  who  stnndost  so  scruro 
III  tliine  own  niiirht,  to  thine  own  power  trusting,— 

'fake  heed  and  ponder,  that  thou  fallest  not. 

f^aii';}i  on,  and  take  thy  till  of  joy  while  joy 

And  smiles  remain, — while  thou  hast  pow’r  to  laugh; 

Ave.  revel  in  thv  bliss,  while  bliss  is  thine 
And  thou  eanst  revel ;  for  ahu*  I  we 
In  the  horizim’s  outskirts,  half  obscured 
Hv  hazy  mists  imiH*rvious  bv  the  sight, 

A  sreminir  s^ni’k,  |)ortending,  O  my  land  ! 

Aly  i-ountrv  1  thv  humiliation  deep, 
riiy  slavery,  thy  fall :  unless  thou  turn 

rhi*e  from  thy  evil  wavs, - repent  ami  liv»». 

I^ike  the  appr«Kieii  of  prowlintr  midnight  thief 
Ib'ceiiful,  shall  it  emne,  unseen,  unheard. 

Thou  in  tiiy  ImsI  shall  lie  thee  down  in  piiiee, 

I  bit  \\  ake  in  sadiu^ss  sorniwfiil ;  thv  lauch 
Sliall  turn  to  weepiinx,  and  to  irvief  thv  jov, — 

'To  slavery  tliv  vunnti»il  freedom  ; — dust 
.'^hall  be  tliy  ;r'»nnents, —  ashes  la*  thv  fied. — 

Thy  meat  artiiction, — and  thv  tears  tliv  cirink — 

Ami  marred  shall  Im?  thv  beautv  ;  so  destK>iiiHi. 
rhat  even  thv  familiar  friends  shall  i)us.s 
Ami  know  tiie**  not ; — w  hile  they,  tliine  enemies. 

I’o  sciirii  siiall  laugii  thee,  siiaii  revile  thv  state, 

Ai.K'k  at  thy  fallen  grandeur  and  thv  pritle 
lleproacu, — and  trt*Hd  thv  glory  under  fis»t. 

He  u  isi  !  avert  tiie  evil  tiav,  and  live.’  pp.  120 — 127* 

Inu  arc  subjects  uT  })ulitical  economy  and  great  national  ques¬ 
tions  a  ill  ilieinc  for  satire  or  |K>elicai  iieclamalion  i  W  o  think 
nut ;  liicy  are  Ix^yond  its  orasp  and  reacii.  Satire  may  aim  its 
light  siiaiu  at  ti)  ing  follicb  wiili  success  ;  and  soineLiiiies,  ihuugli 
raiidy,  may  put  to  tliglit,  or  at  least  put  to  si luine,  some  palpable 
impropi  iciics.  If  vice  cau  be  made  ridicuii)us,somclidng  is  gained 
for  th  e  cau.'^e  of  virtue.  But  national  sins  and  legislative  delin¬ 
quencies,  the  political  vices  of  sutesinen,  the  dee|>-seated  ilis- 
oiilcid  ol  the  heart,  amblllon,  pride,  avarice,  the  sins  of  the 
cluiicb  and  the  piicsiliood, — these  kinds  go  not  out  by  means 
ol  "uch  c.\.oicism.  We  (juestlon  vvliether  Cowper  himself,  the 
most  Miiuuus  and  .uniuble  of  satirists,  ever  ellected  much  by 
lashing  the  C  hurcli  and  State  of  his  age.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
pit.^ciii  ilay,  he  would  have  chosen  a  far  dlirerent  strain.  The 
pn.'Ciit  M  riier,  however,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  is 
not  blind  to  the  mure  pleasing  features  of  the  age  he  sings. 


V 


‘  I  <‘iivv  not  the  spirit  that  alone 
I II  the  dark  vista  ot*  futurity. 

Known  to  trinl  only,  can  diHCtTii  dark  shu|>eti 
And  fearful  s|)ectre?i,  apparitionn  dull ; 

('an  hear  alone  the  bitter  w;uliii}4  cry, 

'Die  startlinfi;  screech,  and  the  drnul  voice  of  doom 
J\Iine  eve  1  fe;i8t  on  many  a  scene  of  joy  ; 
lh*hind  the  darkest  cluiul  is  visible 
'fo  me,  the  splendour  of  a  lUNUi-ilay  snu 
Forms  1  perceive,  and  shadows ; — but  the  forms 
Are  an^'i-spirits  stretching  out  their  arms, — 
Auspicious  sii^nal !  —and  the  shadows  dark 
'fo  me  appear  the  ghosts  of  sin  and  wins 
From  earth  their  iNHiies  Kmished ; — and  1  hear 
A  choir  of  heav’nly  music,  soft  as  sweet. 

And  swcH*t  as  ciieerin^  ; — and  a  burst  of  joy 
From  bands  of  souls  immortal,  in  their  bliss ! 

‘  Ihit  wander  imek,  my  harp,  a^in  to  earth. 

And  tell  one  other  cause?,  which,  manifest 
In  Britain,  helps  to  li^ht  within  my  soul 

'Die  torch  of  hope, - to  ilrive  away  despair ! 

'Diere  seems  a  w  atchfiilness,  a  looking  for. 

An  ex|H*ctation,  an  anxiety 

For  some  great  chiuige  approtichiiig.  Ev'ry  rank 
And  party,  of  a  crisis  st*em  aware : — 

Some,  e;igcr  for  its  coming.  They  will  stir 
Their  every  energy,  and  exercise 
Their  iiiHuence,  to  aid  th'  ex|H‘cted  birth, 
fo  urge  on  its  arrivid, — to  prepire 
'I'heir  fellow  creatures  for  this  grt‘at  event ; 

hilc  on  the  n»st  apj>cars  a  l<K>k  of  tloubt. 

Of  tiTror  and  alarm  ; — each  whis|M?rs  each 
( )f  former  warnings  known  to  Ages  past, 

( >f  old,  portentous  signals  ; — but  abroad 
Diev  s|)eak  not  of  it ;  stillness  then  and  gloom 
Distinguish  them  ; — like  nature,  gloomy,  still. 
Prior  to  an  eruption,  to  a  crash, 

A  tierce  contention  of  her  elements  ! 

‘  And  ill  America  there  too  appear 
r^ike  sv'mptums,  like  jirognustics  of  a  fate 
At  no  great  distance.— But  America 
’Dian  her  leas  ardent  |>an‘nt,  shows  more  life, 
More  stir,  more  motion,  more  ot  gladsome  joy  ! 
And  in  her  history  »>f  late  are  seen 
Blessings  more  copious, — more  of  charity 
And  love  divine, — and  more  of  the  etfusiou 
(^f  the  im»st  Holy  Spirit  of  our  («>d ! 

She  (las  attained  a  giant’s  strength,  ere  Time 
Her  energies  hath  <lried  ; — and  wisdom's  crown. 
Before  her  Iwks  are  sprinkled  through  with  gray 


i  'r  xvastiMl  iirt'  her  i^owvrs  ! — Shall  sho  h*atl 
'riu*  tritimph  in  ( 'mition’s  jTihiW  ? — 

Known  nntn  (nnl  art*  all  thinjijs,  and  hia  \%H11 

Sh.iil  pnwfM'r !  over  shall  his  cfmnsid  stand  V  pp.  ‘JIW — S’M. 

•  ••••• 

•  'rhon  is  it  not  an  A^e  for  hope  ? — IIop<'  thn»i, 

.My  ill  (ukI;  — and  to  Ilis  Sorcri'i;^  will 
Submit  the  issue. — Spirit  of  my  (rod. — 

'rhou  wlio  at  PiMitecost  didst  warm  the  hearts, 

'The  Itmmies  inspire  of  thy  disciph‘s, — u-arm 
Th.e  lunrts,  and  rin*  the  toncrnes,  anil  irive  sncc<*ss 
To  the  endeavours,  of  thy  faithful  snnl 
(>n  earth  :  ni»r  their  remaining  h<»pe  «lefer, 

'I'ill  >ick  iK'coine  their  spirits.  Shine  (>  <Tf»d, 

I’lHui  them  ; — hIiow  thyself  their  watchful  friend, 

'riieir  erriess  ^iiide,  timi  stay,  and  sure  siipp^nt ; 

I'heir  justiher.  and  their  •rr.ieious  (tikI. 

(iive  pinions  to  thy  truth, — and  bid  it  Hy 

^Vith  a  resistless  ♦■nenjry,  propelled 

Kor  ever  onward  by  thine  own  soft  breath. 

Into  each  inisom,  into  every  heart. 

‘  (inmt  Author  and  Proprietor  of  thoiijiht ! 

.Maxier  of  elenr  |K‘rci‘ption  ! — 4Ui  the  earth 
Diffuse  still  mure  this  heav’uly  principle! 

(iivc  to  maiikiiid  clear  judument,  to  discern 
Kealitv  from  fttlsehuiMi. — sh.uh»ws  vairue. 

Deceitful  semblances, — from  honest  truths, 

^idistauce  material ; — ti>  understand 

riiv  w  ill,  thy  holy  pleasure  ;  —  to  p«Tceive 

'I'liy  track  in  the  deep  waters; — .uui  to  trust 

'I'o  thee.  Almi;;hly, — shuuldst  thou  bid  them  walk 

In  the  iiark  l>arreii  dest^rt,  where  to  douht 

I>  th  alh  ; — or  on  the  billows  oi  the  sea, 

^^’hen*  infidelity  is  ruin, — want 

Of  faith,  destniction  ; — or  in  deatli’s  lone  vale, 

NVhen*  lan^^uisiics  hiunanity,— -wher^  flesh 
Sinks  uiuivaiilui^,  and  all  earthly  ho^ie 
Hath  tied  the  i>usom  ;~rhen,  my  God,  im|Kirt 
.\ssunuice  of  thy  presence  lo  ihcir  soul ; 

Kill  them  with  heaveai,  with  Thee  ; — nor  let  tiieui  teel 
A  tluiu^iit  terrific; — be  thyseii  their  thuin^ht ! 

And  miu^ic  with  each  impulse  of  tucir  ncart  1 

•  \  isii,  O  Lord,  the  earth  ! — it  pants  and  thirsts 
^'*»r  the  reireshii^t,  vivifying  dew, 

'i  he  moisture  ut  thy  hreatli  of  blessing.  Slay, 

Deter  not,  (ireul  Jehovah! — Hasten  down 
In  tullcsi  plenitmlc  of  mercy,  cLul 
In  ail-creaiuig  love; — and  liie  wide  cailh 
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Hi'pleiUMii  with  thy  glory  and  display 
l)f  p<TtfCt  inajosty  ; — ii<*r  h*t  remain 
One  i»t  thy  or»*atnrcM  unconvinml  of  thcf*. 

To  raise  again  a  carnal,  sinful  Age  !*  pp.  — 'JSyj. 

'I'lie  strain  of  fervent  piety  which  pervades  these  line's,  will 
hew.  tliat  if  tlie  mantle  of  I'owper  has  not  fallen  upon  our  Poet, 
lo-  has  eantjht  a  portion  of  his  spirit.  As  a  poetical  model,  the 
'I'ask  would  mislead  imitation,  and  it  has  probably  misled  the 
present  N\'nter.  ('owper,  in  his  satires,  emulated  w'ith  succesa 
the  rough  vigmir  of  rhurchill,  and  he  improved  upon  his  mns- 
fcr.  In  the.  'Task,  he  shines  as  a  ilescriptive  ^>oet;  ami  it  is  to 
ilescriptive  poetry,  that  hlank-verse  is  best  adapted.  Didactic 
\ersp  re(juires  the  nirh  of  rhyme,  to  prevent  its  running  away 
vith  the  poet.  .Ml  young  poets  are  fond  of  dabbling  in  blank 
\ev>e,  t(‘!npted  by  its  apparent  facility;  hut  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
mode  which  la^qiiires  the  nicest  ear  and  the  most  practised 
hand.  It  is  susi'eptihle  of  the  finest  modulation  on  the  t>iie 
hand.  and.  on  the  other,  is  liable  to  hi^come  the  most  discordant 
and  untuuahle. 


Art.  \'iri.  Mnnoir  of  the  Uev,  Fisk,  A.M,,  late  Misxumary 

la  l*ah'&tiue  from  the  American  Hoard  of  Missions,  By  Alvan 
Bond,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stnrbridge,  MnMa* 
ihnsets.  li2ino.  pp.  ItK).  (Portrait.)  Price  5s,  Edinburgh. 

ij:28. 

''PHIS  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  biographical 
record  that  has  been  given  to  the  public  since  the  .Memoirs 
f  llenrv  Martyn,  with  whose  name  tliat  of  IMiny  Fisk  is  well 
worthy  of  htiing  associated  in  lasting  remembrance.  Both  la¬ 
boured  and  sutibred  in  the  same  cause,  the  best  of  causes ;  and 
both,  at  nearly  the  same  early  period  of  life,  w’ere  dismissed 
from  their  labours  to  the  higher  services  of  the  heavenly  world. 
In  their  characters,  they  h;ul  much  in  common.  ‘  Decision, 

‘  j^erseverance,  intrepidity,  judgement,  modesty,  patience,  and 
‘  benevolence*,  were  traits  harmoniously  combined  in  the  well- 
proportioned  and  truly  consistent  character  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

*  .Kh  was  siiid  of  Henry  Martyn,  **  the  symmetry  of  his  stature  in 
t  hrist.  was  oh  surprising  as  its  height.*'  * 

This  memoir  is  drawn  up  on  tlie  plan  which  has  l>ecome  of 
ue  so  popular,  of  interweaving  the  biographical  narrative  with 
copious  selections  from  letters,  diaries,  and  other  documents;  a 
method  w  hich  certainly  lessens  the  trouble  of  the  biographer, 
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and  ailords  liiin  the  op|>ortunity  of  making  up  a  volume  ai  the 
loa>t  fxtuMiso  of  intellectual  lalK>nr.  It  has  also  the  apparent 
rccoinincndation  of  i'iviiiir  to  a  memoir  somewhat  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  i»f  auto-hioijraphy  :  while  it  pays  the  reader  the  compliment 
of  allow  ini:  him  to  form  his  own  jndjrement  of  the  talents  ami 
characteustics  of  the  individual  who  is  nia<le  to  furnish  this  post¬ 
humous  disclosure  of  his  feelinirs.  'I'hese  circumstances  may 
account  for  its  very  jxeneral  adoption.  e  have,  nevertheless, 
sln>n»i  doubts  whether  this  is  the  most  instnietive  and  eflicienl 
moile  of  writino  hiooraphy.  We  really  think  that  it  would  be 
far  better,  were  the  life  of  the  individual  tu*esente<l  to  us  in  a 
tlisiinct  form,  interspersed  with  only  such  brief  extracts  from 
letters  or  other  documents,  as  mij^ht  he  necessary  to  illustrate 
or  substantiate  the  statements  in  the  narration  ;  and  the  letters 
anil  remains  to  which  it  would  form  an  introduction,  might  be 
given  sct)aratciy.  I'hey  could  not  then,  indeed,  be  made  to 
furnish  a  text  for  desidtory  remarks  and  long  digressions;  but 
they  would  speak  for  themselves.  'The  biographer  would  in 
that  case  incur  the  responsibility,  it  is  true,  of  making  a  com¬ 
petent  use  of  his  materials;  and  this  wovdd  reipiire  a  careful 
examination  of  documents,  and  an  etibrt  at  analysis  and  com- 
preNsimi ;  w  hereas  the  present  receipt  for  memoir-writing  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  volume  being  made  up  with  facility  by  any  man, 
woman,  or,  we  were  going  to  say,  child.  Ihit  really,  religious 
biography  is  too  important  a  task  to  be  carelessly  or  incompe¬ 
tently  performed.  I'he  t)ortrail  of  such  a  man  as  Fisk,  de¬ 
manded  a  vigorous  pencil. 

riie  interest  of  the  present  volume  is  not  much  diminished  by 
the  dovcnly  manner  in  wiiicb  it  is  edited,  as  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  compilation  from  Mr.  Fisk’s  papers.  Fhe  value  of 
lbe>e  vvoidd,  however,  have  Ix'en  greatly  enhanced  by  a  few  ju¬ 
dicious  notes  and  some  retrencliinents.  I’or  instance,  Mr.  Fisk, 
in  one  of  his  letters  tp.  IIM),  starts  some  l>ihlical  incpiiries,  new 
to  himself,  hut  w  hich  have  received  a  full  discussion  in  the  pages 
of  Biblical  scholars.  These  ought  not  to  have  been  suftered  to 
appear  wiihoul  the  appropriate  solutions.  At  .Jerusalem,  Mr. 
kisk  visited  the  holy  sepulclirc,  and  was  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  spot  desecrated  by  the  ll4>inish  jugglery  and  mummery,  is  in 
ail  probability  the  place  where  our  Lord  lay.  A  want  of  in- 
tormaiioii  could  alone  have  led  liim  to  pay  anv  attention  to 
C  liateauhriand's  authority  on  such  a  subject.  There  is  the 
cle.ircsl  L*\idcnce,  that  Calvary  could  not  have  been  near  that 
>poi.  Indeed,  the  topographical  notices  which  occupy  much  of 
the  journal,  arc  so  scanty,  and  sometimes  so  incorrect,  that  they 
should  cither  ha\e  been  accompanied  with  notes  by  the  Editor, 
or  >uppresscd.  Many  of  the  blunders  are  evidently  typogra- 
phic,Ml.  I  he  communications  of  a  Christian  missionary  are  al- 
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wavs  higlily  interestingly  ut  the  time  of  rcceivinj^  llicm ;  Imt  their 
|)crinanent  value  consists  in  the  li^yht  tliey  tlirow  upon  the  field 
of  missionary  enterprise;  and  they  can  be  made  subservient  to 
tliis  eiui,  only  so  far  as  they  afford  original  information  or  con- 
\ey  the  matured  results  of  experience.  NVe  are  almost  ready 
to  envy,  however,  the  simplicity  of  feeling  and  ardent  piety  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  letter,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
Komish  easiness  of  faith  which  it  betrays. 

‘  “  1  have  now  four  days  in  the  city  where  David  livt*d  and 

ri'igned,  and  where  David’s  Lord  and  King  redinmied  the  world.  The 
huust'  I  inhabit,  stands  on  mount  C^dvury.  My  little  room  has  but  one 
.small  window,  and  this  o]>enK  towards  mount  Olivet.  1  have  walked 
aniund  Zion.  I  have  walked  over  Calvary.  1  have  passed  through 
the  vallev  of  Ilinnom,  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Siloam,  crossed  the 
hnM)k  Cedron,  and  have  Ihhmi  in  the  garden  of  (tetluaunane.  llie  next 
dav  after  my  arrival,  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the  tomb  of  my  I-aird. 

1  (lid  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  the  place  poinUni  out  us  his  se- 
pulchre,  is  really  such  or  not.  If  in  this  there  is  any  delusion,  1  w'as 
willing  to  Im*  d(‘ceiv’ed  for  the  moment.  The  church  was  full  of  jHMjple, 
hut,  though  .Htirroundt'd  by  them,  1  could  not  suppress  my  fendings.  1 
liMtked  at  the  dome  which  covers  the  tomb,  and  thought  of  the  death 
and  resurn'ction  of  my  Lord,  and  burst  into  tinirs.  1  entered  and 
kn(*eled  by  the  marble  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  sjK)t  where  the 
ImkIv  lay.  My  tears  flowed  freely,  and  my  soul  si*enied  to  be  moved 
in  a  way  I  cannot  descrilie.  I  dedicateil  myself  anew  to  my  Ijord, 
and  then  offered  up  my  prayers  for  my  father,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
particular  friends. 

'  **  I  iinplori'd  a  bh'ssing  on  Andover,  and  on  all  missionaries,  and 
ministers,  and  on  all  the  world.  It  se<‘med  then  as  if  .Jesus  Christ 
the  Sin  of  (iikI  had  really  suffered,  dic'd,  and  risiui  from  the  di'ud. 
The  ]MTiod  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  dwindled  as  it 
were  to  a  moment.  The  whole  seemed  present  and  nsil.  ()  what 
Mifferings !  what  love  !  Dear  brethren,  it  was  for  us  he  died.  Shall 
we  not  then  live  to  him.^  lie  died  to  save  us  from  sin.  Shall  we  not 
then  avoid  sin  in  all  its  forms?  lie  died  to  save  us.  Can  we  then 
U*  unwilling  to  make  efforts  and  undergo  privations  to  save  others  ? 
If  you  think  1  have  made  any  sacrifices,  or  undergone  any  hardshi]>K, 
I  assure  you  1  forgot  them  all  when  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre.  Hut  alas!  how  little  do  1  sc^e  around  me  of  the  efhcucy  of 
that  bliNKl  which  was  shed  on  the  cross.  The  (’hristiaii  pilgrim  ciin- 
not  enter  the  building  that  covers  the  tomb  of  his  Hedis'nKT  withemt 
buying  ]K*rmission  from  the  enemies  of  his  faith.  1  sup|)ose  at  least 
three- fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  deny  the  divinity  of  our 
Lird.  and  the  atoning  efficaev  of  his  death,  and  1  fear  all  or  nc'arly  all 
the  ri'st  adore  his  mother  and  his  disciples  with  almost  as  much  appa¬ 
rent  (h'votion  as  himself.  When  1  was  ut  (lethscmane  tliere  w’ere  w» 
many  armed  Turks  about  that  place,  that  I  did  not  think  it  prudent 
fo  stop,  but  onlv  walked  across  the  field, 

‘  W'herc  once  thy  churches  prayed  and  sang, 

'Thy  foes  profanely  roar.'  "  *  pp. 
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I'opogriipliical  information,  hnwrvrr,  it  made  no  part  of 
Fisk’a  object  to  collect,  and  we  find  fanlt  only  with  tbe  indS- 
creel  publication  of  bis  imperfect  notev.  Tor,  after  all,  it  it  rm 
the  detail  of  what  such  a  man  saw,  and  of  the  places  that  hexi- 
Kilfd,  that  we  wish  for:  such  pleasant  traveller’s  gossip  is  quite 
out  of  place  in  a  vohime  that  ought  to  he  orenpied  with  the  m- 
>lructive  memorial  of  all  that  was  heroic  in  his  conduct,  lorefr 
in  his  character,  animating  in  his  example,  or  instnirtive  in  hh 
f.\|>erience.  These  remarks,  it  mav  he  said,  will  anpiv  to  msmr 
voiuiiies  Iwshles  that  which  has  elirited  them  :  we  mean  them  tn 
have  ft  verv  general  reference.  ’Fhey  are  not  uncalled  for. 

The  foHowini:  extract  from  one  of  ^fr.  V'i^V’s  letters,  deseri^ 
•M  nslderatifui.  He  is  sjH*akin«?  of  the  embarrassments  nmin 
winch  the  \merican  Boartl  of  Missions  at  that  time  lahonrM 
tor  waul  ol  fuufls. 


“  K«>r  Tiiis!4ioniin<*s  thiunsplres  to  speak  on  the  snhjeet  of  <*oTitTiha- 
tion>  for  their  own  snpport,  is  a  delicate  thincr.  I  have  more  fhwi 
•Mice  i-eMMved  never  to  m«'ntion  the  «uhjert  in  niy  cf^rnmnnioations  tn 
VMU  ,»r  Olliers.  If  f  know  mrvrlf,  I  would  never  do  it  for  mv  mm 
-Ml'iHtrl  or  oMOltift.  I  uould  'nxmer,  in  ease  the  pmviKion  now  rmuk 
fi»r  int  snotild  tail,  devote  one  half  mv  time  to  fnlmnr.  and 

thus  sU|i|H»ri  Hnt  when  I  reail  the  i^mmaU  of  our  hrethrm 

ill  «<iarr  iiiiMiioiiH  ;  and  \v lieu  1  look  at  JsTnvrna  and  Armeniiu  and 
t  iM-ti  >40  iiow  uidieuil.  now  next  to  imiMmsihie  it  is.  for  the  Bnani  ta 
‘'•Mui  aUiiitional  lalKiurers  into  .uiv  of  these  tieidn.  timiurh  there  are 
<  u;4u  ttadv  Co  l;u.  o  no  u.sk.  lor  nothing  but  tneir  rodd  and  cloth* 

I  i*;iTinoi  but  wish  tnat  1  were  able  to  xav  sometninir  which  wouid 
i'hristims  to  vri'-uu-r  liberiiilv.  When  a  tabernacle  was  to  be 
huiii.  liie  pei^de  oi  Israel,  of  every  c*t»nditioii,  aire.  and  sex.  oame 
tor^^  iru  voiunturily  with  Uieir  olferimrsi  till  ihr  priests  were  oblifcd 
to  >.iv ,  .  rii'To  is  eiioui'ii  and  i«h»  luucn.’  When  a  temple  nm 

^o  i*4*  iiuili,  i>uvtd  odervil  wiiiiiuxly  ooid  to  the  w.due  of  eii:uti‘€0  or 
t'N<  ntv  uitdioua  xlvriiui;,  Usid(>  a  iaioe  auiouiit  of  silver  and  other 
t  .uiU  itis  enief  ia«‘ii  Uioii  oH«;i'ed  a  iiuKii  lurj^r  uitiuuiit ;  ami 

n  ■  idV  praver  xooivs  tiial,  iii.su  ad  of  Itsdinit  any  reluetaiice,  he  of- 
■  risi  .iii  Liiin  troui  eiiioce,  aiui  teil  unworuiy  oi  the  priviitoee  of  doiif 
’  I  liaiiKa  iH*  to  lioU  for  the  ^raev  ih^Iow’cu  ou  his  |Hs»pie,  toeie 
ir«%  .a  Uie  prehuiLu^y,  many  bri^ut  example  oi  ciiveriul  iiiieraltty* 
Hut.  uui» !  aim  otuu  u  the  o(»{K>aiU;  true!  What  reluctauce  !  Whit 
in V  nous  cXcum:*  !  What  ubxurd  uiid  ridiciiiouk  objections  i  I  hare 
Ix  t  -.i  .u  a^eait  loi:  the  uus:»hiuur\  aiu;>e,  aud  ucver  ceane  to  re- 

r  ...i'vi,  with  ^ratiluoe,  tin*  kiuu  eua>uragtuiciil,  Uic  eordiai  appro- 
^  .nxd  the  ciieerfui  cuntribuUuus  of  a  few.  in  mauy  places  winch 
i  Hi  i>ccuAiua  to  vivU.  But  the  coiilijcsi;^,  the  shyuess,  the  studied 
»  u.tii,  iiio  .'nspiciou,  the  prejudice,  which  Uie  simple  name  ot  mi*- 
piviductii  in  the  muid*  of  niuu)  who  prufesa  to  be  Cbri*' 
'  i-  i.aVi  /tt.r  tiijkduic  aU  heaveiu  to  nriao  the  Gospel  above  ail 


pruo  me  Gospel 
*  ■  ajKi  '«»  pliy  uu*  pt•f^^huJg  healiiea, — caunot  easily  be  thr- 

'Mtrft.  A  iiiisviou.oy  liuuuetitloiiuhlv  to  hibiiur  eoiitcntediy , 
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it*  tfTiiU’tiii  tor  wh}it#»v#»r  rhnrfhm  muw  him  t  niwi,*  I 

lUi  fture.  It  tho  iloiiom  coiihl  Vi)<i\r  n*ith  whftt  etiintionn  inimiimiifUNi 
.  rnirf  ovor  th<»  monthtf  lintA  of  tv»ntnlMUionn,  they  wonlH 

nut  ihuik  tK4‘in  }iU4Hfcth#»r  nntfrut4>fiii.  Hut,  i»  it  a  in  it 

hii«^  All  mnny  iiro  livitiir  nt  hotn#  in  i^im#  ami  aAhioncc,  tbut  miaaiim* 
rji«  Ahull  hi  hrinft  t  h«*m«4»lT^A  tn  fwi  early  srr»v**.  hy  carea  ond  luliMiTm, 
hich  nii^hf  In*  reliex’ed  hv  n  little  ^irriiniafv  aAKiMtance  ^  1  kiimr  nnt 

.iiw  it  mar  tn  mhera;  hut,  kiiinnnfr  aa  I  iwi\r  iln  the  varuaia  a»- 
jM  fiaet  to  a'hieh  a  niiHHtonarv  ia  i^ni«tantlf  Miihiertad,  it  Aismia  to  me 
ifdiv  iMwAihlo.  that  the  Alim  voii  allow  Ahimid  a^jaair  too  yrrst.  Tim 
sutii  w  hich  \vi‘  rereive,  ia  a  mere  yiittanre,  com|Hired  with  what  other 
tr.uvijerA,  who  fYwne  into  thin  nnrt  of  the  world,  oxjiend.  It  ia,  tu 
:.irt,  suiaH  when  romyiared  witn  wdiat  the  rpi«coyHil  miAaionariea  in 
♦  h -w  nartH  n*reive.  \  on  merely  defray  the  eTitenaea  of  yoiir  miMum- 
nm.  and  thowi  lce|it  down  hv  the  moAt  rieMl  emnomr  ;  and  yet  there 
re  crenerAllv  neveml  wnitimr,  who  cannot  he  aent  ahrood,  *fiir  want  of 

lOIlCV."  '  |»p.  1 1*.'!,  tJ. 

Ill  this  country,  at  the  present  moniont,  wr  fear  tho  want  uf 
luonev  is  not  more  urgent  than  tho  wntit  of  aiiitahle  agents. 

.Mr.  h'l.sk  was  horn  nt  Shelburne,  dune  iifi,  17D2,  In 

11.  lie  was  aiiinirteil  to  Miihilehnry  (aillege,  Vermont;  he 
Jinnieteii  his  professional  stmlies  in  the  theological  seminary  nt 
Aiufover.  In  I  MI),  he  hade  an  ailien  to  his  native  shores,  and 
ailed  for  the  scene  of  his  missionary  lahoiira  under  iho  anspirea 
of  the  American  Hoard,  lie  arriveil  nt  Smyrna  in  Jan. 

;ind  spi’ut  the  greater  part  of  the  next  six  years  in  diflererit 
i  .irts  of  Syria  and  l'"gypt.  'I'he  following  letter,  dated  Hey- 
)ot.  Oct,  uIO,  was  w’ritten  to  his  fellow  lalioiirer,  tlie  Itev, 

lotin.s  King,  a  few  days  before  his  ileath. 

*  AIv  hchived  brother  King. 

•  Little  ilid  we  think,  when  we  parted,  that  the  tirnt,  or  m^arly 
.•*  lirst,  intelliirence  concerninff  me,  wenhl  lie  the  iiewa  of  inv  desftb, 
\  ft.  .It  present,  this  i.s  likeiv  to  he  the  case.  1  write  you  as  tVom  my 
‘.me  tieii.  'J’ho  Saviour  W'hom  1  have  so  inipertertlv  nerved,  I  tnifct, 
ev  vrraatH  me  his  aid  :  and  to  his  taithfiil  care  I  eommit  my  imm4>r- 
'  Hfiirit.  Mav  i/o//r  life  lie  prolonged  and  lie  made  ahiindHiitly  niu^ 
'  .1.  Live  a  life  of  pr.iver.  Let  your  conversation  he  in  heaven.  La« 
•nr  ahundantiv  for  ilhriat.  W'hntever  tonitinent  you  mi*ei  with, 
i  itever  dithniitiet  vou  encounter,  whatever  voTation*  tail  to  your  Uit, 

from  whatever  source,  jHisiesH  your  ainil  in  patience  ;  yea,  let  po¬ 
nce  have  her  perfect  work.  1  think  of  you  now  in  my  d\  ing  mo¬ 
ats.  and  reniember  mnnr  happy  hmira  we  have  .Ap«*iit  tiurKher.  And 
lie  in  the  glorious  hipie  of  meeting  yoii  where  we  shall  ho  freed  from 
“  dn.  Till  that  h.ippv  meeting,  dear  brother,  farewell ! 

‘  P.  Fi^k/ 
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Art.  IX.  1.  Letters  to  a  Friend,  intended  to  relieve  the  T>iffi cut  ties  ^ 
an  anxioMs  Inquirer,  under  Serious  Imprensions  on  the  Sul^ecti  of 
(’onver«ion  and  Salnition.  By  the  late  Rev.  Th«»nui«  ('harlton 
Ileiirv,  1)1).,  ot*  C'h;irh‘J»ton.  Snuth  (’arolinn.  Second  Kditton,  rr- 
vi.Hcii  and  corrected,  with  ^leraoirs  of  the  Author,  and  other  me. 
futory  .Matter.  l‘Jino,  pp.  Price  ,5.t.  tv/.  Tamdon,  1»29. 

2.  Advice  to  lielimous  Inquirers,  n'spectinjj  some  of  the  Dithcultifn 
ariMUg  fnmi  the  preai'nt  State  of  S<Hnety.  By  .lames  MathenoQ, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Durham.  l2mo.  pp. ‘2,*I2.  Kdinhurgh, 
ld2H. 

^I'^IIKSK  two  volumes  have  in  a  great  mea.sure  a  common  ol>- 
■  jecl,  although  the  specitic  dillicuhies  for  which  they  aim  at 
providing  relief  and  remedy,  are  of  a  somewhat  tliirerent  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  they  belong  to  a  cla.ss  of  works  of  which  there  is 
confessedly  a  deticiencv.  While  the  religious  public  have  hetn 
well  provided  with  doctrinal  and  practical  works,  yet,  there  are 
few  that  contain  that  advice  and  counsel  which  are  suited  to  the 
varied  states  of  individual  feeling  under  tlie  pressure  of  reli¬ 
gious  anxiety.  Dr.  Henry’s  work  appears  umler  tlie  fraternal 
au>pices  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  has  been  induced  to 
undertaike  the  task  of  preparing  these  l.etters  for  the  press,  ‘  by 

*  a  conviction  that,  with  much  originality  and  independence  of 

*  sentiment,  they  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human  mind  in  some 

*  of  its  most  interesting  states  of  feeling. 

‘  The  invaluable  treatises  of  Preston  and  Sihlv's,  Shepard,  Allcnne, 
and  Baxter,  llaly  burton,  Dtaldridge,  and  Witherspoon’,  continues  Dr. 
S..  ‘  a  part  of  liie  ricliest  tnnisures  of  the  true  church  of  (lod, — enter 
only  n{Min  >oine  of  the  sides  and  sininisilies  of  this  ample  field,  and  fdl 
far  nhort  of  exploring  its  oliseure  and  dreary  extent.  Dr.  Henrv’s 
pnmipt  aiul  vigi»n»us  mind  fornuxl  a  iMildlv  nunprehensive  idea  of  the 
ohji'ct  which  it  was  desirable  to  accomplish.  That  he  hjis  canieii 
every  and  left  nothing  further  to  be  attemptixl  or  to  l>e  wished 

for,  it  wouM  Ih*  absurd  to  ]»retend.  But,  by  a  few  rapid  and  masterly 
.stroki^s,  he  has  done  much  ;  and  he  has  done  it  well.  He  hiis  left  hh 
dying  legacy  ;  a  work  which  v.*ould  ha\’e  Ikvii  priHlncixl  oidv  hv  a  fine 
natural  giuiius,  ai<led  by  extensive  scriptural  study,  habits  of  deep  et- 
{terimeiital  s^df-knowUsigi*,  largt*  intereourM*  with  men,  iHUietrating  oh- 
s«‘rvation,  and,  alxwe  all,  a  very  uhundant  inr.isun*  of  sanctifying  in- 
rineiice  from  the  Almighty  and  llolv  Snirit.' 


I  o  this  encomium  on  the  volume,  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to 
adil  any  recoimneiidatioii  of  onr  own ;  and  we  shall  merely  say, 
tliat  the  religions  public  are  laid  under  fresh  obligations  to  the 
learned  hditor,  ubo,  amid  his  multiplied  avocations,  academic, 
pastoral,  and  liti  rary,  has  found  time  to  ilischaige  this  humbler 
oflice  ol  kiiitlucss  and  usefuliies.'-.  The  contents  of  the  letters 
are  loo  dixcisiiicd  to  ailtnit  of  analysis  within  con\enicnt  limibf 
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mul  a  sperimon  srems  nlmost  unnecessary.  Tlic  fnllow'n)^  very 
jiulicious  loniarks,  however,  will  admit  of  bein^  detached,  and 
MC  transcribe  them  with  pleasure  into  our  pages. 

‘  Voii  ask,  trhvther  God  ever  triihhoids  his  grace  J'rom  the  Inquirer, 
in  order  to  trq  him  further,  after  hr  is  already  endued  with  a  penitent 
and  humid e  frame  ot'  feeling  f '*  The  whole  tenor  of  my  letters  is 
aipiinst  the  athrmutive  of  this  question.  Hnt  it  deserves  more  explicit 
notice. 

‘  I  have  more  than  once  known  nerstms  in  deep  distress,  advim»d  to 
persevere,  under  the  idea  that  the  l)isjH*nser  of  pardon  may  l)e  putting 
their  patience  to  a  test  ;  or,  in  other  words,  waiting  until  they  acipiiro 
this  virtue,  as  a  prelimiiiarv  to  the  reward  of  acceptance.  This  is  very 
injudicious  and  nnscriptural.  Instead  of  proving  an  incentive  to  {M*r- 
sevemnee,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  it  is  discouniging  in  the  extreme. 
The  uiiregeiierate  sinner  can  achieve  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  favour : 
and  thert*  is  no  intermediate  state,  in  which  he  can  ever  lie  Knp|M>Heil, 
U'tween  ruin  and  grace.  Nor  can  any  withholding,  on  the  (uirt  of 
(iml,  when  the  sinner  approaches  aright,  detain  him  in  the  former  of 
these  conditions.  If  it  W’erc  otherwise,  and  \vc  were  allowed  a  HUp{>o- 
sitiun  on  this  sidiject,  then  the  death  of  the  sinner,  in  that  intermeniate 
state,  woidd  Irave  the  fault  of  his  finjU  rejection  from  heaven  at  the 
iliMjr  of  the  Author  of  his  lieing. 

‘  The  examples  which  you  have  quoted,  in  the  Syrophenician  wo¬ 
man,  the  inijmrtunate  wi(fow,  and  the  neighlxmr  soliciting  bread,  were 
never  designed  to  eiicoumge  such  a  conclusion  ;  nor  have  they  any  re¬ 
ference  whatever  to  the  wise.  The  trials  which  (»od  may  suffer  his 
{ssipic  to  undergo,  while  he  supports  them  at  the  same  time,  and  im¬ 
proves  some  grace  within  them  to  their  ultimate  good,  is  no  indication 
that  he  ever  would  stand  l>ack,  a  single  moment,  from  the  iienitent  sin¬ 
ner.  To  require  immediate  and  unconditional  submission  on  our  owm 
part ;  and  to  tender  the  promises  in  return,  and  then  delay  their  ful- 
tilment ;  has  never  been  the  manner  of  the  Divine  dealing.  The 
prayer  of  tlu;  true  penitent  is  answered  at  once,  although  it  may  not 
be  in  a  way  |)erceptible  to  liimself,  nor  w'ith  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quences  to  his  ow'n  mind,  w'hich  he  had  fondly  anticifnited.  We  must 
barn  to  distinguish  lietween  the  manner  and  the  thing  ;  between  an 
utter  refusal  and  the  mode  of  conferring  the  Imon.  I  snould  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  to  any  complainer  on  this  subject,  that  either  his  prayer 
was  already  answered,  or  the  fault  was  entirely  his  own.  We  cannot 
escape  this  inference,  if  we  consider  the  Creator  as  consistent  with  him- 
’^If.  I  cannot,  therefore,  restrain  an  expression  of  regret,  when  1  read 
a  contrarv  sentiment,  in  works  expressly  desired  to  relieve  or  assist 
the  Inquirer.  The  question  seems  to  so  clearly  and  unequivocally 
M'tthxi  in  the  word  of  God,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  it  should 
involve  a  doubt  in  any  other  mind,  than  one  liarassed  by  its  fears,  and 
confused  by  its  j)eq)lexities.'  pp.  225,  226. 

riie  contents  of  Mr.  Mathesorrs  work  are  as  follows :  Chap. 
!•  The  nature  of  religious  inquiry,  and  the  lx?8t  means  of  pur¬ 
suing  it. — II.  The  influence  of  erroneous  preaching  on  the 
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miiiiU  of  rrliLnous  inquirers. — 111.  'Tlio  influence  of’  luiinaii 
\%riiinir*. — 1\  .  'I'lu!  iiiHiienre  of  intimate  intercoiirse  witli  opon 
tiansuresM)rs  of  the  Divine  law. — V .  'I'lie  influence  of  worldly 
p^ott*^»sor'i.— I.  riu*  influence  of  riclicu  le. — VII.  The  ciiflinil, 
lies  ari'‘m«r  from  the  case  of  backsliders. — \’lll.  rhe  difficnlties 
irlxini:  from  the  existence  of  so  many  ilifFerent  denominations  in 
th  *  C  ‘in^tian  church. — IX.  'The  difliculties  arising  from  the 
imperfections  of  real  ('hrisrians. — 'Flu'se  diflicnllies,  it  will  he 
cm.  are  chictly  such  as  are  referred  to  in  Scripture  under  the 
dcuoiniriaiiun  of  ‘  oirences,’  or  stiiinblini]j-blocks ;  and  they  are 
.>uch  as  arise  out  of  the  existinuf  state  of  society,  secular  arnl 
leliLiious.  'i'hc  work  is  more  nrjjumentative,  therefore,  and  enters 
lia>  into  the  interior  workinijs  of  the  heart  and  eonseience, 
tliaii  Dr.  lienry’s  l.etters.  It  is  desi.Tned,  indeed,  to  ad- 
nuMister  succour  and  advice  at  a  different  stage,  an«l  one 
•'caiceiv  less  critical  than  that  to  which  Dr.  II.  has  ad- 
dresseti  himself;  to  rescue  not  so  much  from  anxiety  with  re¬ 
spect  to  personal  safety,  as  from  scepticism  and  fatal  declension 
umicr  circiimsuinces  of  outward  ditficulty  amt  temptation.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  judicious  than  the  manner  in  w  inch  Mr.  Ma- 
tlu‘soii  has  executed  his  task:  and  tiie  work  is  well  aiiafUed  to 
do  extensive  uood.  If  a  little  more  of  tiie  vivacity  of  familiar 
coirespondeiice  conid  iiave  been  tiirown  into  its  patrea,  it  nn^hl 
iiave  mideied  the  )>eriiSHi  more  attractive  to  voting  persons; 
hut  lo  iilo^e  who  are  really  in  earnest  in  tlieir  imiuiries.  the  subr 
^lanuai  vaiue  uf  the  advice  it  tenders,  tlie  candour,  discvimini^ 
tion,  and  sound  jud;^cment  by  which  the  Author's  remarks  are 
ch.naeieiiix.Ml,  and  the  kindness  of  his  aim  and  manner,  will 
rtMulcr  It  a  most  suitable  anil  acceptable  present.  And  it  may, 
wc  iiiiiik,  he  very  ospeclaiiy  useful  to  youiitrcr  ministers,  and  in- 
dccil  to  C  hristians  generally,  in  supplying  them  with  usohil 
hmts  .os  lo  the  hcM  way  of  dcalini4  with  a  large  and  interestinf 
I  las:>  id  tile  couunuiiily,  whose  eternal  interests  are  often  placed 
in  jcopaidy  by  the  diillcuilies  here  coiiibaied.  .Vs  a  specimen 
oi  the  work,  we  lake  iioiii  the  fourth  ehiipter,  the  Author! 
i.itcuiciit  of  a  iiitliculty  with  which,  under  some  ciicuinsuiucef 
•  I  a  dislressin^  character,  it  is  a  uioie  painful  and  delicate  task 
to  engage  tikui  with,  perliaps,  any  oilier. 

if  it  be  indeed  true,  idut  uvil  results  troui  the  example  of  mere  ac- 
(juamiauces  wku  are  audalde,  but  destitute  of  religious  priircipits;  we 
luav  readily  conclude,  that  wlieu  reli^Ioiu  inquirers  are  expus^  to  the 
I  nil  uciice  of  ielatiuns,  or  dear  and  iiUiniate  friends  w  ho  are  Irreilgioiiii 
ti»f  njurloiu  clfceu  will  be  much. greater  lhan  In  the  former  ease.  It 
Timv  be  inut  tiiey  .ire  ^iareuls,  or  at  least  those  whose  opinions  have  been 
ii;opU'd  J^ise,  and  whose  example  aas  |)ow'erfuriy  indueucitd  thek 
I  >ruKiUuii  ui  character.  The  very  su^posiuou,  that  these  persons, 
t«*iuved,  oiid  so  vtueraied,  ore  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God  "thit 
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Viev  are  livinfif  conutantly  in  r  »tate  of  the  ^nmteRt  dun^r,  U  painfiil 
i:i  il»e  e\tri*me.  **  What  **,  they  ft*el  (nmMtrained  to  a^k  theinaelves, 
ire  thoee  individnaU,  whom  they  have  loreti  and  honmimi,  the  ene« 
n-ien  of  (io<l  ?  (’an  thooe  who  have  l>een  no  useful  in  the  spheres  of 
fe  thev  iH'nipv,  Ih‘  notwithstanninflf  tliis,  amonsr  the  number  wht*  are 
j -wrihed  as  ‘  havinc^  iio  hope  and  with(»ut  (tod  in  the  world?***  Their 
minds  n*volt  at  the  statement. 

•  Here  we  pt»rceive  that  not  onlvhaM  the  nattirai  unlielief  of  the  heart 
K.-fn  Htrtmytliened  atj^inst  the  Bible  hv  an  evil  example  ;  but  even  tiliiil 
a  tVctioii.  and  the  claims  of  friendship  unite  to  op|)oHe  its  nnbendine 
,  Uenients.  Ail  the  endearments  of  dom<^tic  life,  all  the  pleasures  of 
*  ,e  Hitcial  circle,  s«‘em  to  be  blighted  ;  and  the  very  i<!ea  of  n*ceivin;i 
{  acts  which  s<»  intimately  and  fearfullv  alfect  a  Father’s  or  Mother’s 
V  *1  hire,  appears  little  less  than  parricide.  'Fln're  is  a  rising  up  of  the 
>  urit  au'tdnst  the  fearful  dix'larations  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  snirgaition 
Ilf  the  “evil  one*’  may  lead  them  to  fancy,  that  after  all,  as  far  ns  it 
r -xiirds  their  pri»sent  p**aw,  thev  should  take  their  chance  with  their 
fiends. 

*  But  such  a  state  of  mind  cannot  lon^  continue.  'Pheae  persons 
.* mnot  proc4»ed  far  in  their  s<»arch  after  truth,  without  discoverinc  that 
t  leir  friiMids  are  ri^lly  in  the  state  of  (hin^r  represented  in  the  word 
*»t'  (omI.  Still,  however,  the  doubt  comes  across  their  minds,  and  thev 
hvl  inclined  sometimes  to  welcome  it — that  all  this  cannot  he  ;  and 
tlut  in  some  wav  or  other  their  friends  mav  yet  escape,  though  desti¬ 
tute  of  even  the  form  of  ndip^ion. 

‘  Why  are  their  minds  thus  agitated  and  diKtresscil  ?  \Vhy  do  they 
fi>r  a  moment  cherish  thoughts  which  l>ear  the  stamp  of  infidelity  ? 
Btsanise  they  are  not  yet  suthdently  acquainted  with  the  character  r»f 
(hd,  the  extent  of  his  law,  and  the  nature  of  sin ;  and  cHinsequently 
they  do  not  know  the  ft^rful  transgressions  of  which  their  friends  have 
h'  en,  and  are  still  guilty,  while  rejecting  religion.  Thev  cling  to  the 
)ili*a,  that  (rod  will  not  be  strict  to  mark  iniquity  ;  while  they  forget. 
tii.it  if  G(kI  were  to  mark  iniquity  at  all,  the  holiest  must  p^'rish. 

‘  While  a  lietter  acquaintance  with  divine  truth  will  rectify  the 
alsive  and  other  mistakes,  one  or  two  diflicuities  which  disturlied  their 
minds  at  first  may  still  linger.  They  may  still  nsk,  **  how  can  we  nc- 
c  )unt  for  the  fact,  that  persons  iXKUM'sscd  of  sound  ’pulgement,  and  who 
•re  conscientious,  respected,  and  useful  in  the  world,  should  yet  in  the 
matter  of  religion  lie  so  careless  and  opposed  to  (hnl?  (hr  how  is  it 
that  there  is  so  much  in  their  conduct  that  is  excellent  and  amiable, 
t  ven  while  thev  make  no  ])rofession  of  Christianity,  and  refuse  to  be 
illeil  religious  people  ?  ’* 

*  They  will  hnd  these  questions  also  answered,  as  they^  proceed  in 
their  inquiries  after  truth.  They  will  soon  ascertain,  that  no  natural 
•‘r  acquired  talents — no  amiability  of  disposition,  will  of  themselves 
have  any  influence  in  leading  men  to  seek  the  kiumdedee  of  Cbsl. 
•  vius !  how  frequently  is  a  contrary  effect  ])roduced.  'Fhese  indivi- 
[  nuls  have  never  seriously  examined  ('hristiauity,  or  considered  its 
and  paramount  claims:  their  fiiiwera  of  mind,  and  their  disoires 
«tter  knowledge,  have  been  directed  to  other  pursuits,  and  exercturd 
'UL.  11.  —  N.s.  U 
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(Ml  very  dllferoiit  t»bject!».  Th»‘y  have  willinjjly  allowni  the  Inve  nt 
errur  aiid  indilfereiice  to  k»*c|»  them  from  the  iiirestipation  of  ilivin^ 
truth.  C ’ouMueulious  in  worldly  mutters  l)etw«'en  man  and  his  fellows, 
they  Imve  not  l^eeu  so  between  (ohI  and  their  own  souiU.  They  have 
l)eeii  eariieat  and  sincere  in  the  pursuit  of  knosvle<ljje,  as  fiir  as  it  \ras 
connected  with  natunil  and  physical  tnith  ;  but  they  have  shrunk  from 
the  iiivt*stipitiun  of  the  im»nil  and  spiritual  tniths  of  Jehosmh.  The 
♦♦xternal  eviilences  of  Christianity  they  have  indeed  glanced  at ;  hnt 
they  have  no  wish  to  tind  them  tnie.  And  why  is  this  ?  liecanse  the 
htnirt  is  diM*ttsed,  and  they  dislike  (okI.  liecause  the  very  character 
they  sustain  ainoiig  men  induces  them  the  more  nnidily  to  reji'ct  true 
reiigiim.  They  canm»t  endure  a  system  which  s€»eks  to  overthrow  all 
their  foniiest  ho|>es,  and  bring  them  down  from  the  fiincied  eleva¬ 
tion  on  which  their  pride  of  ht*art  had  placed  them,  to  the  level  of 
the  guiltiest  in  the  sight  of  (iod.  Poss«‘ssing  the  est«*em  of  men.  they 
trv  to  perstiaiie  themselves  that  they  can  do  well  enough  without  the 
favour  of  (iod  :  or  that  if  the  latter  is  really  neeilrd,  their  gf»od  qualities 
«*f  hi‘Uit  and  life  will  secure  it.  All  that  is  res|H*ctahle,  and  amiahle, 
iiid  benevtilent.  they  attribute  to  themsidves,  and  claim  lioldly  the 
*nerii  of  a  u.seful  life.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  inndi'quate 
views  of  iiml — with  sucii  high  thoughts  of  theinsidves — with  so  much 
:n  the  heart  that  is  opposed  to  spiritual  religion,  they  should  altogeth»T 
reject  the  (ios|K,*l  <d  Christ  f 

'  Nor  ireea  we  be  surprised,  that  in  the  eondiict  of  such  ]M»rsoiis 
h«*fure  their  fellow-ereatures,  there  should  be  inmiy  things  to  cntnmeiul. 
.Mtich  of  this  may  Ik*  accounttMl  for  from  the  circumstances  of  life  in 
wnich  taey  tiave  l>eeii  placed.  They  xiuiy  from  early  life  have  asM*- 
riated  wlili  those  who  sustaiiii'd  a  high  character  for  kindntma  and  in* 
t»'grity.  The  principles  of  hoiii*sty  and  Ix'ncvolenoe  may  have  hern 
Ktrly  Jiislilletl  into  liieir  minds;  and  b4*ing  also  placed  in  atduence  or 
ro:nfor^  there  has  been  no  temptation  to  do  miy  thing  mean  (»r  disho- 
nourabie.  Ib'sitle^.  they  have  heard  bt*nevolent  actions  ext(41e«l  as  the 
.’er\  (‘SMOice  of  virtue,  and  Iwiug  naturally  of  a  kind  disposition,  they 
i.ave  tile  noire  reinlily  performed  tln>sc  actions.  'I’he  grosser  vices  (at 
!r.i.si  liieir  dl‘»play  In't’ere  men)  have  b»K*ti  describeil  to  them  ns  inju* 
rioin,  t«)  iiealtn,  pro|>erty,  luid  reputation,  and  they  have  alistained  from 
a.aiiv  of  these. 

'  riiere  is,  however,  another  way,  by  which  w'e  irciv  account  for  the 
conduct  ot  Mich  |)er.soiis,  even  w  hile  they  rejix’t  true  reliirion  ;  and 
^K'lhaps  wual  is  ab<»ul  to  lie  ineniioiied,  has  the  most  powerful 
upon  some  minds.  Thus  it  may  safely  lie  aliiriited,  that  the  very  reli¬ 
gion  which  they  will  not  aeknowletlge  to  be  true,— that  V€»rv  system, 
which  they  deciare  to  iie  uuaole,  lieiietieialiy  to  induence  the  morals  of 
no  n,  even  wlicn  Iwlieved,  has  yet  produceil  a  giHid  effect  upon  them, 
^hey  may  not  lie  willing  to  adiiut  the  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheU*ss  true* 
A  Uriel  refereuce  t«»  tuts  view  of  the  subject,  may  therefore  lie  usethL 
Had  thcM*  individuals  been  born  in  a  country  where  Christianity 
is  unknown,  liiey  might  have  bt*en  limiable,  as  it  regardt*d  their  ihi- 
tunii  dis|HMdiion,  but  they  would  not  iiuve  had  the  same  opportunities 
ol  di^tpiayiiig  their  benevolence.  Mere  scieiic'e  and  philoMiphy)  of  ci- 
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vilirntiiMi,  will  not  of  thrmsolws  prcHliico  kindly  disp<»sitioni,  or  in- 
diiu*  to  tiioir  oxerciso  if  thoy  alroadv  exist.  We  kstk  in  vain,  during 
the  brightest  days  of  (freecc  and  l^mie,  for  institutionA  like  those 
u-bich  adorn  our  country,  'rhe  purest  of  their  ethioil  systems  never 
protinced  the  thousandth  part  of  the  tender  and  Inuievolent  effei*ts 
which  riiristianity  has  directly  and  indinTtly  priKluceil.  These  indi¬ 
viduals,  therefore,  from  the  existence  of  philanthropic  institutions 
around  them,  and  the  example  of  others,  are  inclined  to  assist  them 
with  their  jiroperty  and  their  inflnence.  And  how  often  is  all  this 
.i^ril>ed  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  or  to  the  native  gwalness  of  their 
own  Innirts  !’  pp.  91  — 93. 


Art.  X.  LITKIIARY  IN TELI.KiENC  K. 

Messrs.  Dvmoiul  and  Dawson,  of  Kxetcr,  are  alwnjt  to  publish,  a 
Map  of  Kngland  and  Wales,  upon  a  new  Plan,  iii  which  Xnim‘r.4U 
ind  latters  are  substituted  f«»r  the  Names  <»f  Places  and  Rivers;  the 
former  being  used  to  denote  the  Places,  while  the  latter  designate  the 
Rivers  :  with  an  Explanatory  Key,  including  a  brief  Description  of 
the  C'oiiuties,  i’laees,  and  Rivers  laid  down  in  it,  ike.  Sic. 

Ill  the  Press,  a  revised  Edition  of  the  fjife  and  Works  of  Ricbnnl 
IliMtker.  With  an  IntriMluctioa,  additional  Notes,  and  a  characterkstic 
I’ortrait,  linely  engra^-ed  hy  K.  Finden,  after  Hollar.  By  a  careful 
intiiation  with  the  genuine  and  earliest  copit's  of  this  celcbrat^  Author’s 
rejijH'ctive  pnKluctions,  the  numerous  pasiuigcs  in  the  subsitquent  edi¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  cither  accidentally  rendered  obscure,  or  per- 
vertid  hv  conjectural  interpolations,  are  restored  to  their  primary  and 
true  reading.  Those  ol>»curities,  tist,  which  Time  had  brought  U|s>n 
many  hriliiaut  and  piquant  contniversinl  points  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,”  are  elucidated  bv  apposite  Notes;  and  the  Editor  has  ven¬ 
tured  liceasionnlly  to  remark  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Author,  and  to 
<li^c‘Uss  S4nne  of  the  subjects  of  his  W’orks. 

Ill  the  Press,  The  Ileriddry  of  Crt'sts,  cmitniiirng  ninirly  •k'itlO 
f're>ts,  from  Engravings  by  the  late  I.  P.  Elven  ;  with  the  lk*anTs* 
Xairies  lUphaln'lically  arranged,  and  Remarks,  Ilistoricid  and  ExpLiiia- 
tory  ;  forming  a  C'oro^raniun  to  Clark's  “  Easy  Introduction  to  the 
•''tudy  of  Heraldry.’* 

Preparing  for  piihlicatioii,  TIm*  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ('«ni- 
'•'r>ioti,  ixuisidcred  in  its  relation  to  the  C’ondition  of  Xian  and  the 
.\il  in  ini  St  ration  of  God.  Bv  John  Howard  Hinton,  XI. A. 

Ill  the  Press,  The  Early  Reformation  in  Strain,  anti  some  Account 
'*t  the  Inquisition.  Translated  fr»»in  the  French,  by  the  late  A.  K. 
Ramsay,  Esq.  XI.D.  \Vith  a  Xleinoir  of  the  Tnuislator. 

Thoughts  <m  the  present  State  of  Religion  in  England,  its  Impedi- 
and  the  Xleans  of  Advancement,  are  preparing  for  the  Press. 


■lu  '  ih 


KSO  fTor^s  rerent! ij  pnUl.f!re'!, 

*Mr.  HotKi,  the  Author  of  **  anil  0(l(litu*R  has  a  new  Worl 

in  th«  Press,  ontitleii  Kppin£  Hunt.  It  descrihes  the  Adventuret  <if 
a  vvorthy*  Citiien,  who  joins  the  Kaster  Hunt,  and  will  lie  iHufftniaj 
with  sert‘nil  first-rate  Kn^raviiij^  on  Wniwl,  after  the  Desigm  of  Mi 
lfrt>rjpe  Crnikshank. 

Ju,st  imhlUhed,  the  new  Kdition  of  Calmi't's  niliiical  FnrvrlomMRi, 
in  Fire  Vols.  4ti».  much  hnpmred  ;  with  .Xdd’thw  from  antheiult 
'^o  irceo,  New  Maj>s,  Ikc. 

Pnicticai  .Su^^stions  and  Diseoiirses  intendofl  to  aid  a  Hef  *rmatisii 
of  the  Christian  Churehev.  and  the  Keviral  of  Heli<rioii  in  I iidividmlt. 
Families,  aud  Coin  muni  ties.  Ilv  Charles  Monse. 
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1...C  tif  Juiin  Luckc,  with  extracts  tmm 

•IS  CiifT'  A^ionileoce^  and  Com- 

Ttiua  VUux  Imkscs.  By  Lurd  kini;.  4to. 

M  ‘inuira  ul  ih«‘  Kiok  ut  :  lUus- 

trauvtt  ut  toi»  (.barBcter.  ut  tas  IweUiiuiu 
wiui  aie  Kinrt'rur  .Sapoieoa.  and  ol  Uitt 
,>o  scu&  »uue  «d  Ui«  Kiuit^iouuw  with  a  Dis- 
-tiurMua  Ute  i^ikuosi  Chancier ot  2>weden. 
Ky  ^VlUitttn  G«or|j{c  tUenniitiw  iuaq. 
yd  Uorf  QUIT  CoUc4{v;«  OxturiL  sire. 
ISia. 

ut  Lodv  i'anshaoew  wih>  «ft 
iiY  iioii.  8tr  iikhanl  Fananawe, 

UarL,  AmtMSMriui  truiii  Cuartea  ii.  tu  the 
I.  wrt  ut  M^uirid*  VVrUien  liy  iiersYiC 
Na«  oiAi  gSiUisued  trout  Um>  viri|{iiiat  MS. 
\'m  wtiKrli  are  lUiMfiU  Kxtrnvla  iotHn  tiie 
'->ri  i^Kuukittctt  *a  Sir  hiClMtrd  Ir  aiiktiawts. 

•  iL  ^vu*  i'ortraiU  44^. 

MISTUAt  . 

p..|v:!aaau  ivAM-arcuc*  autru^  .t  iU-si- 
> -1.  ut  iiuaxty  Six  Voais  tu  iue  Suuiii  d«:a 
1  ..A.ictx  iactudi;.|(  Lk*<npu«^axut  itie 
it  :I  Ilixtory  lUiU  Scem  ry  ut  the  i»taaiU; 

iLctiuntx  uu  the  liudon*,  Mvtiioio^, 
r.M<ttticua»  Uuvfmmvuu  Aru.  Manners, 
oi«t  C.4AtotnA,  wt  the  i.uuuuitts,  By  W. 
KUife,  Miskituuuv  lu  LUC  Society  uuu  Sxm^ 
'*•0  lAatkia.  -t  \i>twbvu.  Plates.  IL  Ss. 

HI>4  KU.XAXtiL:s. 

] .  usAry  Mt-i^ionasa.  By  the  .Vuthor 
M  ■■  bout  Wxis  ui  Fiauve  *’  aud  “  iiaty 
t»  It  iC’  t  St  u  eve.  i  kj. 

matimjsx  ruiLoAuntr. 
uuvciiA»Uwaa  wb  ^  •  ^vusutc  PhyAiuik^^, 


citTnnrehmdiniof  the  Klenvewta  «f  Botsae. 
with  their  an^imtion  tn  A i; ncwUiira. 
ihf  .\iithi’r  of  **  Conv»‘rY«Hnns  on  Cherniy 
in'.”  '2  void.  Iiimo.  I>>f. 

t:ii  iti/MiT. 

'Hie  Nature  nnd  !  liinition  of  the  Psfil 
Apostacy:  a  liivrourse  ileiivered  hifm 
the  Momhiv  Addortation  of  C^nirreifaiiHk 
al  Minititers  and  ('hurrhet.  Hv  Rohm 
Vatieiran.  Syo.  its.  tid. 

travels  attb  ToennaAwr. 

A  Jouruoi  tnrotmh  Norwae.  i  nykai 
and  ,)art  ot  Sweden,  witn  vomc  Heoaihs 
on  the  inroloffv  of  the  Countnr.  its  c  iioMi 
uud  sceoery ;  the  isrent  at  some  of  itt 
wouuiatiia;  .vtati:»;ical  tahiea;  Acs.  Bviht 
llev.  liuoert  hivereal»  A.M.  F.GjC  Im 
ot  Cuiversiiy  Cuikge,  Oxon.  ttro.  i4a 

The  M  iHirrn  i  ravel  ter.— >Afrufa»  S  voix 
Irts.  od.  bitards. 

Juuinai  ut  a  PasASK*  iron  toe  paedkis 
thf*  .AUontic,  iriHUMm  Uie  Amies  in  iht 
NortUeru  i'ruviiicoa  ut  Peru,  and  uesasa^ 
iiii;  tiui  iuver  Marauoa.  Jiy  iienrv  Lmht 
Mavr,  Libut.  ILN.  Hvo.  12s. 

SkHi  ha  of  litienoo  Aym  and  ClkL 
By  Samuel  iioi^ti.  Svo.  12s. 

Porest  Sccuea  ubd  i4M;Hiemn  id  ^ 
Wilds  ol  North  Aiacncn,  By  <*soip 
Head,  Em).  Post  hvo.  tis.  Hd. 

Trivots  lu  c.i.nAianiiutt|il%  ui  the 
lb27  and  lS2S.  Uv  capuin  Cbarltf 
viiie  i'lauxtaud,  iCN.  2  rols.  hen. 

Ku^rav'tu);s.  \LII$,*mL 

Travel*  in  Tti  rWy,  ^ 

It'dtine,  6ic.  By  TL  R.  Ma^en,  £i^> 

>  Ol*.  Svo.  XL  is. 
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